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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
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JUST POLITICS. 


If there are any who doubt that the Herbert Knox 
Smith report on the timber trust was a political move 
to further reciprocity they will do well to peruse the 
following editorial paragraph from a recent issue of 
the Chicago Journal: 


Makes Reciprocity Argument. 
Indisputable importance and significance are at- 
tached to the statements of fact and opinion in 
the report of Commissioner of Corporations Knox, 
concerning the monopoly of immense timber inter- 
ests by corporations. 
In the conditions described by Mr. Knox is an 


argument of great force in favor of the Canadian 
reciprocity plan. 

If that plan can be carried into complete opera- 
tion the power of these corporations will be cur- 
tailed. Of course, the present holders of the tim- 
ber districts may ‘be great losers. That, however, 
will be their misfortune—a matter with which the 
great mass of the people will not be concerned 
especially. 

The reasoning throughout is about as accurate as 
the paragraph which refers to Commissioner Smith as 
‘*Commissioner Knox.’’ 


THE HEMLOCK SITUATION. 


Not in several years have the northern hemlock 
manufacturers felt so encouraged over trade condi- 
tions as they do today. The market is righting itself 
rapidly and from a buyers’ market is getting back 
into the hands of the manufacturer, where it belongs, 
for the person who has the article to sell should be 
the one to make the price, and this applies probably 
to every other business but that of lumber. 

That the hemlock produeers will inflate values so 
as to cause users to substitute other woods is not 
expected, but it is expected that they will try to 
get prices that will enable them to manufacture 
lumber at a profit. Hemlock lumber does not sell at 
prices commensurate with the merits of the wood, and 





- it is safe to say that for the last three years it has 


been manufactured at a loss. 

During 1910 demand for hemlock was good and 
much territory which had been lost to the southern 
pine trade was regained. Builders made a liberal use 
of hemlock, finding it thoroughly dependable for the 
smaller class of buildings. 





THE DUTY OF A NEWSPAPER. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced its reports in the general rate ad- 
vance cases at 4:30 p. m., eastern time, Thurs- 
day, February 23, the decision being withheld 
until the close of business on the New York 
Stock Exchange. In spite of the fact that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press on 
Thursday, its issue of February 25 contained 
nearly three pages of telegraphic report, giv- 
ing the substance of the decisions in both the 
Official Classification and Western cases. Dur- 
ing the few hours which intervened between the 
announcement of the decisions and the closing 
of the last forms of the paper the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s Washington correspondent for- 
warded this telegraphic report, containing a 
total of approximately 9,000 words, with the 
result that readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in and near Chicago received a full and 
accurate report of the results of the commis- 
sion’s investigations in this publication simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the daily 
newspaper reports, which, of course, were in- 
complete and, in some instances, were garbled. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the only 
weekly lumber paper that published this report 
last week; its contemporaries doubtless will 
give their readers the news about the time this 
issue is delivered. 

No more forcible illustration of the demands 
of uptodate journalism could be desired. It 
is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s duty not only 
to publish the news but to publish all the news 
of the week up to the minute of going to 
press, and its readers, having the benefit of 
of a newsgathering system and organization 
unexcelled in the records of trade journalism, 
know that each issue contains a report of all 
the happenings of general interest to the trade 
up to the last minute when they can be crowded 
into its forms. The exactions of the uptodate 
daily newspaper are no more severe and, when 
accuracy of news is taken into consideration, 
are not worthy of comparison. 











Another thing which has helped to strengthen the 
market is that, although weather conditions were 
ideal this winter for a normal input of logs, the out- 
turn, as shown statistically, was fully 70,000,000 feet 
less than that harvested last year. This means a 
decrease in production of 16 percent. 

It will therefore be seen that the manufacturer is 
in a better position to ask living prices for his product, 
and it looks as if he will get them, for the wood with 
which he comes most in competition—southern pine— 
is advancing steadily in value, and it is reported that 
many yellow pine manufacturers will further reduce 
their concessions March 6, which is bound to add 
additional strength to hemlock. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MEETING AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held at Sau 
rancisco last week and fully reported in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was one of the chief events of the association year. People disagree about many 
features of association work, but there can be no argument over the proposition 
that edueation is the leading factor in bettering unsatisfactory conditions. Hence 
the San Francisco meeting, pre-eminently an educational conference, attracts 
special comment. 

‘*Talk is cheap.’’ Particularly so is the aimless discussion of hopeless sub 
jects indulged in at many meetings. Debate must have a leader if it is to follow 
intelligent channels. The carefully prepared treatment of one important topic 
by experts, followed by limited but pointed discussion, is worth three or four 
whole programs of the ordinary kind. With this in mind the officers of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association drew not only on their own talent but 
on the best available in the East, in order to make a program the educational 
value of which would cement every member to the organization and bring the 
unenlightened into the fold. 

It is every man’s hobby—the belief that he knows his own business. Ten to 
one he does not, and longer odds are equally as safe. If this belief were justified, 
associations would be superfluous. But the man who would rise up in wrath at 
the insinuation that he ought to learn will attend a meeting like this one at 
San Francisco and meekly digest many things that under other circumstances 
could not be hammered into his cranium with a sledge. This statement is no 
reflection on anyone. It mirrors a universal characteristic, but it also points 
out the wisdom of the Western retailers in making their program educational and 
in getting men to handle the important topics whose dicta are authoritative. 
The results speak for themselves and may be summarized in the statement that 
participants in the convention enjoyed the benefit of all the best thought of 
the year. The good that will come out of it—the actual improvement of retail 
trade conditions in the far West that will result—can not be estimated. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the lumber interests of San Francisco 
had a chance last week to return the compliment to some of their friends who 
have been ‘‘pulling for’’ San Francisco in the campaign for the Panama exposi 
tion, and they ‘‘made good.’’ In fact, the visitors were of the mind that if 
San Francisco as a whole can do as well as the lumber contingent did on this 
oceasion she will carry off unprecedented honors, But this occasions no surprise. 
San Francisco long ago did things that were sensational, even among a pro 
gressive and aggressive people. No city in the world’s history has ‘‘come back’’ 
with more astonishing vim after a great disaster, Her citizens are construction 
ists of the Pacifie coast, heavy duty type. They are entering on one of the 
greatest exposition projects ever undertaken, not with a view solely of insuring 
San Francisco’s greatness for a few months but to the end that her reputation 
spall endure as a permanent fixture in national tradition. 

The convention report on pages 51 to 64A of this issue covers so much ground 
that detailed analysis is impossible. ‘Those who are preparing for the year’s 
final examinations in retail lumbering will do well to read the report. Tt contains 
real information 


LUMBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 1910. 


Che Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor has issued 
its monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for December, 1910, which, in addi 
tion to the complete statistics for that month, gives detailed figures covering the 
exports and imports of merchandise for the calendar year 1910 and comparisons 
with 1909 and 1908. 

The aggregate import of logs and: round timber admitted free of duty during 1910 
was 207,272,000 feet, valued at $2,170,770. The previous year imports in this class 
amounted to 154,503,000 feet, valued at $1,540,129. Imports of mahogany in 1910) 
totaled 49,624,000 feet, valued at $3,477,658, as compared with 37,178,000 feet brought 
into the United States in 1909, at a valuation of $2,641,084. Minor imports of other 
woods coming under the classification ‘‘unmanufactured’’ showed a corresponding 
increase in 1910 over 1909. The pulpwood imported during 1910 totaled 931,731 
cords, valued at $6,109,574; in 1909 imports were 937,963 cords, valued at $5,613,710 

Statistics covering the imports of lumber show in general a slight decline as com 
pared with the reports for 1909. During the calendar year 1910 the total importation 
of boards, deals, planks and sawed lumber was 950,269,000 feet, of value $17,764,049 
In 1909 reports showed 990,738,000 feet, with a valuation of $18,265,983. 

The proportion of this lumber imported from Canada was so large that the share 
of other countries is relatively negligible, totaling in value only $334,925 in 1910 and 
$271,149 in 1909. 

A heavy falling off in the consumption of Canadian shingles is evidenced by the 





following figures : 
Imports, 1910, 674,041,000 pieces; value, $1,470,893 
Imports, 1909, 897,730,000 pieces; value, $2,109,235. 

{he value of imports of wood pulp in 1910 showed a tendency to rival the value 
of sawed lumber imports. ‘The total quantity of mechanically ground and chemical 
pulp imported was 1,013,550,715 pounds and the value was $13,296,500. In 1909 
735,300,119 pounds of mechanically ground and chemical pulp were imported at a 
value of $10,315,089. During both years Canada’s share in American imports of 
wood pulp exceeded one-third of the total. 

December, 1910, imports of sawed lumber totaled 61,546,000 feet, valued at $1,145, 
183, showing a material falling off by comparison with December, 1909, for which 
the totals were 76,625,000 feet, valued at $1,450,366. 

In view of the movement for reciprocity with Canada covering forest products it is 
interesting to note that all of the sawed lumber imports of December, 1910, with 
the exception of 871,000 feet, valued at $24,529, came from the Dominion. Imports 
of mahogany logs admitted free of duty during December, 1910, were 5,186,000 feet, 
with a total value of $346,230, as compared with 5,360,000 feet, value $354,154, in 
1909. 

Exports of wood products in 1910 show a considerable imcrease in quantity and 
value in most of the items listed. Hewn and sawn timbers, which are listed by value 


mly, in 1910 were exported to the amount of $14,858,998, as compared with $13,600, 


576 in 1909 and $14,611,547 in 1908. Making a comparison between 1910 and 1909 
the last year shows an increase in the exports of timbers to the United Kingdom 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, miscellaneous Europe, Central America, Mexico, Sout! 
America and Canada and a decrease in ‘shipments to Germany. Exports of boards, 


deals, planks, joists and scantling in 1910 totaled 1,900,267,000 feet, value $41,675,785, 


as compared with 1,535,308,000 feet, valued at $32,856,078, in 1909. 
Comparing the last two years, exports of lumber as above classified to Belgium 


Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, miscellaneous Europe, Central America, Mexico, 
Cuba, Canada, West Indies, Argentina, Brazil, Chinese empire, British Oceania, the 


Philippines and Africa show an increase in 1910, while the United Kingdom took 
slightly less than in 1909. i 

The increase in the value of exports to Canada was extraordinary. In 1910 th 
figures were 300,255,000 feet, value $7,670,201, and in 1909 135,402,000 feet, valu 
$3,770,066. 

The report tor December, 1910, shows a heavy export trade in timber and lumbe 
as compared with the same month of 1909. The total value of hewn and sawn timbe: 
exports was $1,246,851, as compared with $979,413 in December, 1909. Exports of 
lumber, including boards, deals, planks, joists and scantling, in December, 1910 
amounted to 168,596,000 feet, valued at $3,777,432, as compared with 125,517,000 
feet, value $2,725,049, in December, 1909. 

Most of the countries listed show an increase, which in the case of Canada is almost 
startling. Exports to the Dominion in December, 1910, were 26,374,000 feet, value 


, $649,536, as compared with 8,298,000 feet, valued at $257,908, in December, 1909 


A surprising increase also is shown in shipments to Africa, which in December, 1909 
iumounted but to 453,000 feet, value $9,576, and last December totaled 6,801,000 feet 
value $168,829. 

The statistics indicate that the export trade of the United States in forest products 
for the period covered increased steadily, this expansion being traceable principally 
to the unsatisfactory condition of American markets and the disposition to cate: 
more generally to the foreign demand 





PROBABLE RESULTS OF FREIGHT RATE DECISIONS. 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission to disallow a general ad 
vance of class freight rates on the eastern and western railroads north of th 
Ohio river was regretted by the majority of railroad men, though a few received 
the announcement in a quiet and hopeful mood. There has been talk by some 
influential railroad men of making up a case to be presented to the commerce court 
for the purpose of testing the constitutional powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but the consensus in railroad circles is that the better way will be to 
aequiesce in the decisions and await developments that possibly may be more favor 
able from the railroads’ point of view. 

[t is apparent to the majority of railroad managers that the commerce commis 
sion’s decisions have established a new basis of freight rates. They can not easily 
be made higher in any event. The decisions seem to have fixed a maximum in a 


‘general sense, and the companies hereafter will hesitate about attempting to rais¢ 


the rates. 

It is pointed out that since the British parliament fixed a legal maximum on the 
lines of the United Kingdom the result was the prevention of further advances, and, 
moreover, there was established a rigid level from which it is almost impossible to 
secure a reduction. Thus it is concluded that the inability to advance American 
rates above a certain maximum will tend to the maintenance of them on a more 
uniform level than heretofore has prevailed. This is some consolation to th 
defeated railroad men, though it be a resignation to a foreed alternative rathei 
than a voluntary one. 

The immediate effect of the rate decisions as respects the railroads was to stupefy 
the opinion of the managers, for the decisions came as a shock, since they all along 
had thought that the roads were to be allowed at least some percentage of the 
advances for which they had asked. But conclusions are being molded into shape 
and railroad men are taking a brighter look at the situation than at first. It is even 
surmised that the whole movement was undertaken by the railroad companies to 
justify retrenchments, including the refusal to advance further the wages of thei) 
employees. It is now assumed that there will be no more demands for advances in 
wages and salaries for. perhaps years to come. This, it is econeluded, will be a 
distinet gain to the railroads. 

It can not be denied that the rate decisions have had the effect for the moment 
to cheek undertakings for improvements and the purchase of new equipment 
Already in the newspapers and the trade and financial journals have ‘been published 
statements of retrenchments and abandonments of enterprises that had been dete 
mined upon. Orders for locomotives and cars have been rescinded, others have been 
held up for the time being, overtime work has been abandoned in railroad shops, 
and extension work on certain yoads has been stopped. A notable instance of the 
last named feature was published within a week, to the effect that the St. Paul & 
Puget Sound lines were to be subjected to severe retrenchment on every division 
and branch, except on one extension on the Sound water front and on a branch 
nearly completed. It was declared that extension work had practically been stopped, 
and that construction was to be tapered down until it should cease altogethe: 
There was to be some shop retrenchment on the Chicago & North-Western and 
vther systems. The Chesapeake & Ohio, on the other hand, is to continue improve 
ments to the extent of the year’s budget, involving an expenditure of $8,000,000 
The large sums to be raised by the’ New York Central’s and the Pennsylvania’: 
bond and note issues, running to many millions of dollars, certainly seem to indi 
cate a determination to maintain track and equipment to a high standard ir 
spective of the rate decisions. Of course there is no doubt about the intention ot 
the Union -Pacifie-Southern Pacific double tracking scheme, which will require the 
outlay of $100,000,000 or more. 

The instances mentioned, with others that have been more or less exploited u 
the press, Show that some of the companies at least are seeking to forestall advers: 
possibilities by sailing close to the wind. It may be assumed, however, that retrenc! 
ment mainly is to be confined to. those companies whose credit standing, and nece 
sity to meet divided payments, render economies the wiser course. Without mu 


doubt the inability of the railroad companies to increase their revenues by raisine 
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freight rates will have a tendency to discredit those whose capital stock is too 
large compared to the value of the properties on which it is based, and conse- 
quently their securities will suffer in the market. In fact, it is noticeable that in 
respect to bonds, at least, the public is now seeking for investment only those 
which are issued by the better class of companies. 

In respect to earnings it seems that despite the low freight rates complained 
of gross receipts of 90 percent of the railroads in the United States during the 
calendar year 1910 were in excess of those in 1909 by $220,000,000. On account 
of increased operating expenses, which amounted to $216,000,000, the increase in 
net revenue was but $4,000,000. The comparatively small amount of net earnings 
ean largely be accounted for by the falling off in business after June. If the 
freight traffic had been maintained in ratio to that of the first half of the year 
the net as compared with the gross would have made a good showing. Should a 
pronounced increase of traffic occur this season, as seems probable under crop 
movements, migration to the West and other causes, it is probable that the freight 
movement would be larger than ever before known with corresponding large gross 
and net earnings. It was hardly to be expected that the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission would render decisions, affecting a long period of time and establishing 
a far reaching precedent, merely to help the stock market and the railroads out 
of a temporary financial difficulty. There is a close relation between the security 
market and railroad financing that should not be allowed to dictate to govern 
ment authority that has been provided to safeguard the people against oppressive 
freight rates. 


RATE ADVANCE RULINGS UNDER ANALYSIS. 


‘'he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week published over 9,000 words of telegraphic 
matter giving extended extracts from the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in case No. 3400, involving Official Classification in the eastern territory, 
and case No. 3500, investigating advances of rates in Western Trunk Line territory 
ete. ‘The former decision was written by Commissioner Prouty and the latter by 
Commissioner Lane. 

{t was early recognized in the hearings that the railroads were not seeking so much 
to justify these advances as to lay down principles under which they would be 
permitted practically to have the establishment of freight rates in their hands in 
the future as in the past. ‘These decisions were, therefore, extremely important as 
indicating the attitude of the commission and interpreting and applying the prin 
ciples of the new act, and the two decisions will undoubtedly stand as classics for 
many years. While they are not precedental in the sense that they are subject to 
review (as to questions of law only) by the new commerce court and then subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court, they may be considered as fairly authoritative 
in interpreting the principles of the new act as applied to the government regula 
tion of railroad rates. 

No complete review of these decisions can be attempted at this time, and those 
interested will doubtless obtain the full text. Commissioner Lane in his masterly 
report first lay8 down that the burden of proof is upon the common earrier and 
this burden of proof relates to the increased rate as a whole and not merely to the 
inerease, and involves the reasonableness of the old rate as well as of the new 
Commissioner Lane pays his respects to President Ripley, of the Santa Fe, as pre 
senting the most masterly and statesmanlike testimony for the railroads, and 
quotes from the opening brief filed for that road as stating that it has neve) 
earned for its stockholders and its physical needs half the money to which it has 
been entitled, and further that the American railway rates have never been high 
enough, and that its further need for additional revenue is that additional facilities 
for service may be extended to the communities it serves. 

On this point Mr. Lane replies that the government has not undertaken to become 
the directing mind in railroad management and that the commission, should it give 
the railroads increased revenues, would have no power to enforce their proper expendi 
ture in improvements. As for the proposition that rates have never been high enough, 
he replies that for seventy-five years the railroads have made them. While the law 
was passed to restrain the railroads in the making of higher rates, they are relying 
upon this law to give them higher rates than they were ever able to obtain for them 
selves. On this point the commissioner asks: 

Could there be any position less reasonable than to cry out against 
restrictive legislation and in the same breath ask benefits under this legis 
lation which never were, and admittedly never could have been, won in the 
open field of unlimited competition? 

Upon the further contention of the railroads that they must have an increase in 
rates in order to borrow money, the commissioner says that any doubt regarcing 
railroad securities, he is convinced, comes from reckless stock manipulation rather 





than from any course of governmental policy. He says further that during the 
four years during which they have been under partial governmental regulation the 
railroads have done much better than during any previous portion of their history. 
Dividend returns from 1910 were better than during the banner year 1907, even 
though the: panic of 1907-08 is but two years past. 

The burden of testimony for the railroads was assumed largely by the Santa Fe 
and the Burlington, although four other western lines—the North-Western, the 
Milwaukee, the Rock Island and the Alton—were considered by Commissioner 
Lane in his figures. The Santa Fe, which is crying out for more money, has 
for ten years paid 5 percent on preferred stock and nearly 9 percent on common 
Further analyzing its figures upon a capitalization of $84,000 per mile, this road 
has returned approximately 4 percent upon $44,000 bonded debt; 5 percent upon 
$20,000 preferred stock, and 9 percent upon $20,000 common stock. It has also kept 
its equipment in perfect condition out of current revenue and has reserved a 
considerable proportion of each year’s income which might have been applied in 
common stock dividends. It has paid in dividends since its reorganization in 
1907 over $102,000,000, and stockholders in addition have received various ‘‘rights’’ 
on new stock. A somewhat similar showing is indicated for the Burlington. 

Further as to the need of additional revenue as a basis for credit in borrowing 
uecessary money, Commissioner Lane says that since 1899 the railroads of the 
United States have floated mortgage bonds upon their property to the extent of 
four and one-half billion dollars. They increased their mortgage indebtedness 77 
percent and their mileage but 36 percent. In 1899 interest was paid on the mort 


gage debt at the rate of 4.55 percent; in 1909 it was paid at the rate of 3.90 per- 
cent, thus indicating that it is easier for the railroads to get money than it was 
ten years. ago. 

The commissioner further says that six western railroads already mentioned have 
alone borrowed over $450,000,000, or more than the estimated cost of the Panama 
canal. The greater part of these stocks and bonds has been floated at a time when 
railroad rates were much less fixed and stable than they are today and when net 
operating returns were less assured. He further says that the purchasers of rail 
road bonds are hot directly interested in the amount of profit the railroad makes, 
but merely in the security of the bond, and that this is affected not alone in the 
revenue of the carrier but in the character of its management as reflected in its 
economies and its reputation for dealing fairly with its stockholders. The policy of 
the railroad as to inflation of capitalization also has had an important hearing, and 
on this the commissioner says: ‘‘There are in this case evidences of a recklessness 
in the utterance of certain stocks which will remain for a long perivd as a bar 
sinister upon the escutcheon of the property.’’ 

The decision is very interesting in discussing the question of the reasonableness of 
rates. President Ripley was quoted as stating that the rate should be made so as 
to permit the free interchange of commodities. In other words, it should be the 
amount the traffic would bear, further defined as follows: ‘‘ What the traffic will 
bear and still move most freely and enable the products and manufactures of one 
part of the country to be used to the utmost possible extent in the other.’’ 

Commissioner Lane in reviewing this says that this definition is so liberal as to 
be impracticable unless properly qualified. Traffic most freely moves under the 
lowest rate, so that really the definition merely means that all the time must be 
borne in mind the fact that out of the aggregate rates the property must be made 
to pay. The definition leaves the making of the rate still a matter of individual 
judgment. If it means the amount that the shipper is willing to pay under neces- 
sity, it is extortion. Carried to its last degree it permits indefinite discrimination 
between individuals as well as between communities, for, owing to the difference 
between shippers, one may not be able to move his commodity freely upon the rate 
which another can afford to pay. To sum up this point, the commissioner states that 
it bases the rates of transportation upon the ability of the shipper to pay; that is, 
upon the cost of manufacturing for the commodity rather than upon the tost of its 
transportation—the measuring of a public service by economies practiced by the 
private shipper. 

The commissioner refers to the very general rebates which formerly were given 
between Chicago and the Missouri river, amounting generally to as much as 40 
percent. The railroads benefited greatly when these rebates were prohibited by the 
government and are now asking for further advances upon these very rates. The 
present position of the railroads, the commissioner states, was not President Ripley’s 
theory of the least possible rate that the traffic will bear but merely the thought 
that the rates should be elevated because carriers and the conserving law would 
support such action. 

Commissioner Lane analyzes in a very interesting manner the railroad exhibits 
as to cost of service. He shows, however, that systems of cost accountings which 
are now usual in manufacturing operations are equally applicable in railroad 
accounting and that the Santa Fe exhibit does distribute costs with substantial 
accuracy, These and other figures which he analyzes show that the actual trans 
portation cost is small compared with the cost necessary to sustain the machinery 
which gives the service. He believes that scientific cost finding will give a 
basis for rate making much better than the judgment of a traffic manager. As 
to the Milwaukee’s cost figures, he refers to the conténtions made by this 
railroad that its expenses of doing business were increasing because of too 
much business to be handled, and showed that notwithstanding this it had 
built a new extension to give it more business. 

On the higher cost of materials, he shows that the testimony indicates that 
only fuel and ties cost more at the present time than the average for ten years 
ago, and the increased fuel cost is in most cases practically compensated by the larger 
average train load. The additional cost of oak ties amounts to only about $50 
a mile annually. The wage increase, upon which so much dependence is placed, 
when exhaustively compared with operating expenses and revenues in the figures 

ubmitted by the commissioner, loses its importance. In other words, the 
increased wages do not come out of the net returns but from an increased gros» 
return, 

The commissioner refers to the case of the poorer railroads, such as the Minne 
ipolis & St. Louis Railroad and the lowa Central line, both of which offered 
testimony. He stated that in no way could their condition be helped unless 
by direct subsidy from the government, Even if the rates were raised far 
beyond their present standard the strong competitors of these weak lines would 
get the bulk of the business. 

The report of Commissioner Prouty in the Official Classification case argues 
ulong the same lines, but in a more coldly logical manner and without the keen, 
epigrammatical comment with which Commissioner Lane enlivens his report 
The eastern case was the more important, involving about one-half of the rates 
und tonnage of the entire country. No justification was found in railroad 
operating conditions for an increase at this time, and the argument for an 
increase, based upon alleged inequality in classifications, was met by the fact 
that the rates are as they existed for years under absolute control by the 
railroads themselves. Commodity rates were involved as well as classes, which 
were lower than the class rates. The commissioner conceded that conditions 
might arise in the future which might justify advance of at least some of th 
commodity rates, and he did not wish at this time to tie them up in a hard 
and fast manner by a suspension of the rates for two years. It was for this 
purpose, therefore, that this report, like others, requests the railroads themselves 
to withdraw the rates, with the alternative of having them so suspended by th 

ommission should this not be done by March 10 
From the decisions in these cases it becomes evident that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission regards the new interstate commerce law as definitely estab 


lishing a new era for railroad ratemaking in this country, and the purpose of 
the commission to develop and to apply some scientific rules in the matter of 


ratemaking to replace the chaotic and inconsistent methods hitherto applied 
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COST OF PRODUCING YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


The article appearing under the above caption in this department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of February 11, as was announced in last week’s issue, has excited ex- 
tended interest and called out a number of expressions from well known manufac- 
turers, these in some cases including tabulated exhibits. These are printed in the news 
columns of this paper and it is believed will be found interesting and valuable because 
directing renewed attention to a subject a better understanding of which is in a very 
high degree necessary and timely. It will be remarked that the stumpage charges are in 
a few instances omitted entirely, while those quoted range from $2.50 to $5 a thou- 
sand feet. One correspondent expressly holds that this is a matter wholly within 
the discretion of individuals, and, it may be added, it certainly is amenable to the 
immediate, circumstances governing individual cases. That probably is equally true of 
most of the items embraced in all of the tables, but with stumpage actually selling, 
as was shown in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at more than $5 a thousand 
it would seem to be in the nature of self-imposition to rate it in cost sheets at less 
than that unless of inferior character and value. 

As was remarked in the original article quoting the table under review, ‘‘The 
value of such information is, of course, modified in individual cases by diversity of 
physical conditions’’ ete. This is confirmed by the testimony of certain corre- 
spondents quoted whose timber is located and otherwise of a character to diversify 
the cost of logging. But the really vital end sought to be gained by the discussion 
is the necessity of including in all such showings interest, depreciation and other 
charges too often overlooked and ignored but legitimately entering into the main 
question of actual total cost as an equitable and actual basis of selling price. The 
impression fostered by the secular press and other agitators that the prices of lum- 
ber in first hands have long been exorbitantly high is, as every well informed lumber 
dealer well knows, not only entirely groundless but a most pernicious distortion of 


fact. There is not a dealer in the country who is at any pains to inform himself 
but knows that prices of yellow pine lumber since 1907 have largely run below 
rather than above the cost line. Every such dealer also knows and concedes the fact 
to be that as a part of the cost manufacturers are more than justified in reckoning 
stumpage at what they could get for it if sold standing. Every intelligent manu- 
facturer also knows that if he rates his stumpage at less than it would sell for he 
is to a like extent showing a fictitious, if any, profit in his balance sheet. 

It seems also to be conceded, as previously held here, that charges on account 
of depreciation should be on a scale to wipe out the plant as an asset coincidently 
with the exhaustion of the timber back of it and on the ground ‘‘that a useless 
saw mill is practically a worthless saw mill.’’ As a means, then, of jointly showing 
dealers that prices have latterly been ruling too low to yield a decent profit and to 
a class of manufacturers that they have followed systems of accounting at once 
deficient, defective and deceptive the showing under review is unmistakable. It is 
from these standpoints that all concerned may look for and find not only jusification 
of but an imperative necessity for higher prices. 

The average dealer is never averse to paying a fair price for his supplies; he 
naturally refuses to pay prices in danger of impending decline. That, of course, 
explains why a buyer instinctively prefers a rising market; he therein is assured of 
a profit from appreciation and not loss by depreciation. The one is distinctly 
stimulating, the other depressing; the one inspires confidence, the other causes dis 
trust and inactivity. The symposium under discussion shows conclusively why yel- 
low pine markets may, ought to and probably soon will be redeemed from the slough 
in which they needlessly Lave been floundering for years. The manufacturer who in 
the light of the present exposition persists in overcutting lumber or undercutting 
prices, or both, is flying in the face of his own intelligence, his own convictions. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Generally speaking, the season’s trade is developing slowly, the increment being to 
meet current requirements, which naturally are developing somewhat as spring 
approaches. A cautious feeling of the way characterizes the action of dealers. In 
several of the large cities of the interior a good start in building is in evidence and 
calls for new requisitions of lumber, the aggregate having swelled to good propor- 
tions. The number of building permits issued in Chicago and several other of the 
midwestern cities indicates that for the next three or four months a large amount 
of stock will be required. This particularly will affect favorably the southern pine 
business, which furnishes the great portion of the timber and interior work required 
in the larger cities. The country retail trade is but moderate, which may be con- 
sidered normal for the time of year. In manufacturing lines there isa fair amount 
of buying, but it is of a conservative character and merely to keep the factories and 
shops going, in distinction from any speculative stocking-up. The Pacifie coast 
situation is generally improving under the stimulus of recent large foreign shipments 
from Portland, Bellingham, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Grays Harbor and other points. 
An order for 30,000,000 ties for the Southern Pacific Company is reported from 
Portland, which has greatly encouraged operators of tidewater mills. 

* : * * 

The most cheerful reports of the yellow pine business come from the Southwest, 
and Kansas City wholesalers declare that there is a good general movement of 
southwestern mill output, a large slice of which is coming from the railroads. Orders 
for ties, timber and lumber on railroad account are fairly numerous, and some of 
them are of good size. This feature probably is because of certain activities on 
Texas lines, and generally in the newer southwest territory. Inquiry for such stuff 
is on the increase, and operators predict a good season, with prices better than they 
were last year. The Kansas City report reflects the view that about all the low 
priced lumber—that cut last year—has been taken off the market, and price conditions 
are improving. Reports from territory north of the Ohio river, where in the leading 
industrial and building centers southern pine is the main dependence, declare that 
prices are $1 to $3 higher than they were late last year. This is a good indication 
that the market really is in a better condition than it was. Yet occasionally state- 
ments crop up that scarcely bear out the claim that prices have reached a solid basis. 
Some conflict of statement about this is somewhat confusing to the market reviewer. 
In the middle Gulf states reports are not as satisfactory and confident as west of 
the Mississippi river. East of the river the observation is made that retailers seem to 
be selling lumber out of mill stocks; that is, they are low in yard supplies and are 
meeting the wants of their customers by frequent orders from the mills—a hana-to- 
mouth business. Now that the freight rate question has been settled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rulings it is expected that there will be a run of railroad 
orders for stuff that must be had, but the bills will be pared down to actual necessi- 
ties, so that the total will not be up to the normal of former years. In the South- 
west, including Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, the spring trade has scarcely 
recovered from the stagnation that characterized business in the winter. In southern 
Florida the winter influx of settlers has kept alive a brisk call for lumber, but now 
that the warm season is approaching this demand is subsiding. Considerable building 
is going on and is in prospect in Georgia and contiguous states that is diverting and 
will divert to use much local mill product. But the demand for finishing, shop and 
dressed and matched stuff in northern markets still lacks volume and urgency, 
though increased inquiries and some enlargement of demand are reported from 
north Atlantic states and the larger cities. The southeastern mill operators are 
holding hard to prices, feeling that if they stick long enough a new and higher 
basis will become established. This firm holding is also said to pertain to North 
Carolina pine, for which inereased call is reported in all northern territory where 
that kind of lumber is in vogue. Altogether southern pine in its variety is doing 
better than earlier in the season, though it has not yet come up to the full measure 
of a good spring trade, nor should that be expected so early in March. We 
may expect, however, that within six weeks we shall know enough about the situation 
to be able to size up probabilities about the spring and summer trade as a whole. 


In the hardwood line advices from the various markets and consuming centers indi- 
cate a fair movement of the leading kinds of southern and northern woods, the most 
emphatic statements coming from West Virginia and upper Ohio points, Memphis 
and Michigan. At Cincinnati, which may be considered the most important market 
in middle territory in direct touch with Kentucky and Tennessee lumber, sales for 
the week covered by this review were slow, though inquiries have kept up fairly 
well. A few houses report business fair, though the majority complain of slow 
ness. Results turned in from men on the road are not up to expectations. Manu- 
facturing consumers evidently are buying with caution and are avoiding accumula. 
tions. There is an increase in buying for the foreign trade, however, as business 
overseas has picked up notably. Oak continues to lead the market, for both white 
plain and quarter sawed. In Chicago particular stress is laid on plain oak rather 
than quarter sawed. Red oak and red and white mixed are relatively active. Chest 
nut is moving fairly well at all Ohio river points where that kind of lumber is 
handled, and it is favorably mentioned in markets eastward. 


Long ones and twos 
for the building trade in the East are wanted. 


Sound wormy chestnut is meeting 
with a good call. All over the southern field red gum is cutting a prominent figure 
in the market. This wood has made great strides toward the leadership within 
the last year and the promise is good for a quicker and longer pace. Heavy, 
thick ash, well dried, is scarce, and the wagon makers are finding it difficult to 
procure a sufficient quantity to meet current demands. Demand is good for hickory 
adapted to the vehicle trade. In northern woods maple leads, as usual, and birch is 


a good second. In Michigan trade is pronounced good, and a prosperous season is 
predicted. 


* * * 

The better grades of white pine are said to be scarce at Pittsburg, and there is 
none too much of such stock anywhere. In Wisconsin and Minnesota Nos. 4 and 5 
boards are not overplentiful, but there is a full supply of the ordinary coarse 
stuff, especially when there is an admixture of other woods. Trade in the upper 
Mississippi river district is beginning to show signs of the spring movement. Collec- 
tions are rather slow, especially in North Dakota, so dealers are somewhat wary about 
forcing sales where credit is not good. The outlook is considered promising for the 
season’s business. Hemlock lumber in Wisconsin and Michigan and at lake markets 
is considered a good stock at the present price basis, and consumption has begun 
since building has revived. At Buffalo hemlock still is a little slow, as stocks are 
ample and building has not assumed full volume. 

* * * 

Increased demand for fir and the other north Pacific coast woods is reported from 
Puget Sound points, with especial accent on the foreign requirement. Tacoma 
reports that most of the mills are quoting prices 50 cents to $1 higher than thirty 
days ago. Seattle reports indicate a fair trade, but not what it should be. Port- 
land is elated about the 30,000,000 feet of ties the orders for which have been put 
out by the Southern Pacific Company. Red cedar shingles are moving in increased 
volume, with quotations at $1.65 to $1.70 for stars and $2.10 for clears. Minneapolis 
quotations are $2.53 to $2.58 for stars and $3.04 to $3.09 for clears on a 55-cent 
rate. 

* ” * 

At Cincinnati and other Ohio river points medium manufacturers’ grades of poplar 
are in good supply, with plenty in sight to meet demands. Reports from low 
grade popular are deemed encouraging. There is a good call from the automobile 
makers for wide clear stuff and for panels and body stock from the carriage and 
wagon makers. The demand for cypress from northern consuming centers is im- 
proving, especially for tank stock. At the mills in Louisiana an increased call for 
lower grades is noted, while trade in uppers is fairly brisk. At all points of manu- 
facture in the South and at the consuming centers all over the country is noted 4 
rising volume of cypress orders and deliveries. At Boston spruce is said to have two 
asking prices, with little business being done at the top price, which is $23 a thou- 
sand as against $22.50, the minimum figure. West Virginia spruce is moving fairly 
well, as reported from Pittsburg, 
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THE COAL TRADE 


There are evidences that the stocks of coal throughout 
the country are steadily melting away and that the brakes 
put upon production in all fields are becoming effective. 
Merchants are using up their reserves and the shipment 
of unsold coal from mines has become almost a memory 
with those operators who are free to close down their 
mines. But where the producers have contracts they 
keep tunning, and in the mining of the contract coal they 
usually produce other grades that have to be sold. If 
the contract is for screenings, and many of them are, a 
large tonnage of screened sizes is produced also, and that 
coal has to be marketed immediately in order to avoid 
demurrage charges. But the avoidance of excess pro- 
duction among operators who have no contracts or whose 
contracts balance each other fairly well in size is restrict- 
ing the supply sufficiently to give the market a much bet- 
ter appearing exterior. 

Shippers have received during the last week a con- 
siderable number of orders for quick shipment from dis- 
tricts where a few weeks ago there were known to be on 
railroad sidings a large number of cars of coal awaiting 
buyers. Consequently, coal can not be picked up by the 
average dealer at the same advantageous terms that it 
could a few weeks ago. But for shipment from mines 
there has been no advance. In fact, the tendency per- 
haps is in the other direction, because of the moderate 
tonnage of prepared coal that is mined daily in order to 
produce screenings for contract requirements. The dis- 
position of the producer in an instance like that is to get 
rid of the screened coal as soon as possible. And in that 
respect there has been a radical change during the last 
year. It was only about a year ago that the demurrage 
rules were put into universal application throughout the 
country. Formerly the coal operator was allowed to 
accumulate at mines the coal for which he had no imme- 
diate market, and at times there accumulated at mines in 
some districts large reserves, held until the market for 
those sizes developed naturally. But that practice hav 
ing been stopped by the new policy of the railroad man- 
agers, who now seek to get the maximum service out of 
their equipment, it becomes necessary for the coal opera- 
tors to market all sizes simultaneously. 

And this recent necessity is proving irksome. It may 
lead to still further changes in the coal trade. The ten- 
dency at present is toward a reduction in the number of 
sizes produced. Within the last year a number of rail- 
roads, which previously had been burning screened coal 
for locomotive use, have turned to mine run, being 
prompted to that course not so much on account of any 
saving in price as because of a broad view that the con- 
servation of the coal industry along their respective roads 
required that course. If only mine run were prepared 
the question of surplus would be simplified greatly and 
there would be little excuse for surplus production. But 
many industrial corporations demand screenings, not only 
because of the marked cheapness of the fine coals in com 
parison with even mine run, ordinarily, but also because 
the boilers at their steam plants. are equipped with self- 
feeding moving grates, which can use no other form of 
coal than screenings. Consequently there necessarily will 
be a screened preparation. But western operators are 
beginning to discuss among themselves whether they have 
not overdone the matter of preparation, in turning out 
domestic lump, steam lump, large egg, egg, nut etc., the 
washeries adding their quoto to the list of sizes turned 
upon the market. One hears these days among coal pro- 
ducers the opinion expressed that screenings, mine run 
and, say, 2-inch lump are all the sizes that ought to be 
produced. Whether this opinion will crystallize into any 
definite action remains to be seen, but the necessity of 
forcing the dull sizes upon a market, and losing money 
right along in consequence, is worrying some of the pro- 
ducers more than a little. Some of the western operators 
who have contracts for screenings say they will not renew 
these contracts for next season, inasmuch as they have 
such trouble in getting rid of their screened coal at any- 
thing like remunerative prices. These various discussions 
and opinions may, of course, be without practical results, 
for as now conducted the coal mining industry is subject 
to severe competition, in the face of which the individual 
producer can not put into effect restrictive policies. 

All this points to some of the causes for the present 
heaviness of the market. It is the forcing upon the trade 
of sizes that have to be mined in order to obtain other 
sizes. The standard price of Illinois domestic lump 
remains $1.50 mines, but actual prices range downward 
from that level, irregularly, according to circumstances, 
almost to $1 in exceptional cases where holders are trying 
desperately to avoid demurrage charges. But the price 
of screenings is slowly creeping upward. There is good 
demand for all that are produced and sales have been 
made this week at 80 to 90 cents mines, though 80 cents 
is the more common quotation. The screenings price is 
now close to mine run and there is some shifting from 
the one to the other among those users whose steam 
apparatus will permit of the change. 

Eastern bituminous coals also have a slowly settling 
tendency. Hocking is no longer quoted much above $1.50 
mines, or $3.15 Chicago, and there have been forced sales 
at lower levels. But shipments are quite well held in 
check, and it is only the occasional car that is offered 
at marked concessions. Smokeless lump and egg can be 
bought for $1.50 mines, or $3.55 Chicago, which is to be 
the new circular quotation for April 1, and even still 
lower quotations are heard on the few cars of unsold coal 
that reach destination. But the shippers and their 
representatives. are using every effort to maintain the 
season’s quotations where they have contracts to protect. 

Local shippers of anthracite are giving some attention 
to the new season, beginning April 1. While no circulars 








have been issued and none are expected for about two 
weeks yet, the opinion is that the discounts will be the 
same next month that they were last April. The current 
buying of anthracite is fitful, according to mercury 
fluctuations, but on the whole trade has been quite mild 
for the last week. 








SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Weather conditions have been favorable for the devel- 
opment of spring demand within the last few days, and 
inquiries and orders in a decidedly healthy volume have 
been received at the various distributing centers, and the 
industry is in as favorable condition as those who are 
engaged in it could possibly hope for. Prospects for 
trade in the retail field the coming season are deemed 
bright, and the inquiry for small lots of stock and odd 
work has been growing, consequently estimators at whole- 
sale points are freely occupied. All of the odd work 
factories are well filled up with work and there is a 
plentiful supply in sight. The sale of carload lots in 
December and January is now occupying the shipping 
and manufacturing departments of the jobbing houses, as 
much of this stock is deliverable in February and March. 
Traveling salesmen report generally low stocks in 
retailers’ hands and predict a steady increasing activity 
in demand for small lots for the coming few weeks. 

Locally, whatever change is taking place in the trade 
situation is in the direction of improvement. Wholesale 
concerns are all busy receiving goods from the factories 
and shipping them out to the small jobbers and retailers 
in the country. Chicago wholesalers are stocking up 
rather heavily in anticipation of a rush of small orders 
for stock work later on, as well as to fill the heavy carload 
and small-lot orders already on their books. The reports 
of their road representatives are uniformly favorable 
and they expect an active spring demand. Prices are 
fairly firm, but the consensus seems to be that they are 
below what they should be. 

The sash, door and blind men of Baltimore, Md., are 
not rushed with work, but they are getting about as 
much as could well be expected at this period. Prices 
are lower than they would be with competition less 
active, as it undoubtedly will be when the season is 
farther advanced, but all of the manufacturers admit 
that work is increasing. Many building projects are 
under consideration or have advanced to a point where 
the sash and door men are able to calculate. The state 
outside of Baltimore is receiving closer attention than 
ever before and considerable work is being brought in 
which would have gone elsewhere not so many years ago. 
The factories have been fully employed, as a rule, and 
the orders on their books insure a continuance of activity. 

While the door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are not yet re- 
porting much increase in spring business, they are keeping 
fairly busy and have been turning out a normal amount 
of stock, largely in Idaho and yellow pine. Prices are 








not high enough to suit the trade, but there is no more 
complaint than usual in this way. In veneers demand is 
running a good deal to gum and the mills in this line 
are well stocked, awaiting a better turn to business than 
usually comes about this time of the year. 

Country buyers in the Northwest are not in the market, 
except for occasional inquiries. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
manufacturers are getting some early orders on account 
of city building operations, which promise to be exten- 
sive. Prices are unchanged, with a general feeling that 
advances will follow quickly on the first revival of trade. 

Sash and door factories of Kansas City, Mo., are 
busy. The bookings have increased and prices show 
a tendency to strengthen. Both city and country buy- 
ing is taking on a more active aspect and a busy sea- 
son is in sight. More than the usual amount of spe- 
cial work is being figured on and considerable already 
has been booked. 

The window glass situation does not show any material 
improvement over that of last week. Many are looking 
for a clearing of the situation when the weather becomes 
more favorable for building. Prices are about the same, 
ruling at 90 and 30 and 90 and 40, with an additional 
concession of 24% percent in many cases. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 














FOR WHOM MACHINERY MUST BE GUARDED. 


The Washington factory act of 1905 differs from that of 
1903 in that a mill owner is not required to guard his ma- 
chinery, unless the employee is liable to come into contact 
with it in the performance of his duty. The supreme court 
of the state holds that liability to injury by coming into 
contact with unguarded machinery does not mean that an 
employee must be working with the machinery. It is 
enough that, in the performance of such work as he hag 
to do, it is possible for him to be injured.—Cook vs. Dana- 
her Lumber Company, 112 Pac, 245. 


LIEN NOT LOST BY MISDESCRIPTION OF WORK IN 
NEW BUILDING. 


The first tenant in a new store building desiring more 
room for the storage of goods, with the consent of the 
owner had a “mezzo” or “balcony” floor built in the store- 
room. The lumber company that furnished the materials 
for it stated in its lien notice that the materials were used 
in the construction and erection of the building. It was 
contended that this was a mistake which would be fatal to 
a lien; but the supreme court of Washington holds that it 
was not; that the company hardly could be expected to 
know whether the building of the floor was included in the 
original plans and specifications, though, had it been in an 
old building, it might be that it would not be justified in 
regarding it as ‘“‘construction,” but should have known that 
it was “alteration, improvement, or repair.’’-—Stetson & 
Post Lumber Company vs. W. & J. Sloane Company, 112 
Pac. 248. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 
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LaSalle county lumbermen = can 
crowd more into a half-day than 
most men can recover from in a week. 
Between 3 o’clock and 12 they had 
a business session, were entertained at 
the club, enjoyed a theater party and 
had a banquet, and not a man en- 
tered was distanced. 

For twelve years the LaSalle County 





Conserva 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—The too good for his purpose. 


philosophy of transcendentalism, what- 
ever that is, and the price of bees- 
wax in Burma were about the only 
things not considered in the conven- 
tion program of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association this 
year. Old association men who came 
to town on Tuesday and saw the 4- 
page program said they never could 
do it. Yet they did do it, and four 
rattling good sessions were the result. 

In addition some things not on the 
regular program occurred. No. 3 
hemlock boards came in for attention. 
Someone suggested that the manufac- 
turers ought to make a scootless No. 
3. What the manufacturer was to do 
with the scoots afterward no one 
seemed to be able to tell. Someone 
suggested that the catalog houses 
would be glad to get them and sell 
them in competition with good lum- 
ber. Selling scoots by mail is not 
such a difficult matter. Our artist 
friends who make the pretty pictures 
in the mail order catalogs can paint 
a portrait of a scoop shovel scoot 
that makes a No. 1 board look like 
a cull by comparison. 

The chief result of the proposition 
was to demonstrate that the retailer, 
thanks to the beneficent influence of 
association meetings, has learned that 
the manufacturer also has his trou- 
bles. If the retailer does not help 
the manufacturer dispose of his low 
grades, who will? ‘The first step in 
conservation wil be to teach the con- 
sumer to quit using lumber that is 


tion, like charity, begins at home. 

Wednesday afternoon the Interna- 
tional Stereograph Company took a 
panoramic picture of Mike Hand and 
others. Away down in front was 
George Wilson Jones, secretary of 
the Illinois association. When we got 
our copy of the picture we thought 
it was damaged. We did not recog- 
nize Jones; we thought he was a crack 
in the picture. 

Dick MacLean, of the I. Stephenson 
Company, pulled off a new one in the 
line of convention entertainment. He 
had Malini, the magician, on the job 
and he entertained all the visitors who 
could be rounded up in Room 9. Ma- 
lini can turn a cork into an olive and 
then change the olive into a lemon. 
He can also extract money from 
chairs, tables, newspaper men and 
other inanimate objects not supposed 
to possess any. He can make money 
out of almost anything, with the pos- 
sible exception of No. 3 hemlock. 


OrTawa, ILL., Feb. 25.—The annual 
dinner of the LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club last night brought to- 
gether 55—count ’em—55 of the lum- 
bermen of this neighborhood. The 
constitution provides that the dinner 
shall be held in Streator, and the 
lumbermen came to Ottawa this year 
just to show that the dinner was more 
important than the constitution. The 
dinner may have been unconstitutional 
but nobody complained that it didn’t 
agree with his constitution. 


Lumbermen’s Club has been holding 
these banquets. It seems like old 
times to meet with the fellows down 
here. And speaking of old times, 
we were interested to hear Frank 
Sanders and Mark Anthony arguing 
about a bet they had made on a bowl- 
ing game in the year 1857. Most 
people can not remember anything 
that happened before 1857; Mark An- 
thony can not remember anything that 
has happened since then. 

If the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s 
Club ever is investigated by the 
government it will find that its chief 
business is the one good square meal 
a year it gets and then thinks about 
for twelve months afterward. We 
do not think that getting a square 
meal is contrary to the law, although, 
as far as the newspaper man is con- 
cerned, it is contrary to experience. 
That which applies to the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club applies to 
all associations. If the Department 
of Justice wants to know what the 
retail associations are trying to do, 
we can tell them. They are trying 
to get a square meal. 

Theodore Roosevelt has said that 
all the American people want is a 
square deal. We would put it a little 
differently. All the retail lumberman 
demands is a square meal. He wants 
to make money to keep him alive 
when he is alive and to furnish him a 
funeral when needed. The Depart- 
ment of Justice seems to be anxious 
to omit the square meal and to fur- 
nish him merely the funeral. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

or failure to comply with the act requiring them to make 
annual report to the secretary of state between February 1! 
and March 1, 5,000 Illinois corporations are threatened with 
‘ancellation of their charters. 

Annual conference of the American Medical Association 
will be held at the Congress hotel, Chicago, March 1-3. The 
annual meeting will take place in Los Angeles, Cal., in June. 

At its experiment station at Weybridge, Vt., the United 
States Department of Agriculture has just invented a food 
for horses consisting of two parts cocoanut meal and one 
part peanut meat, Government experts say it will keep 
horses in good condition at two-thirds the cost of oats. 

The Saginaw County Savings bank, one of the oldest finan- 
cial institutions In eastern Michigan, has consolidated with 
the Bank of Saginaw, giving resources of more than $9,000,- 
000 and deposits of $8,000,000, 

It was reported February 26 that Duveen Bros., of New 
York city, the art importers, accused of having defrauded 
the government by under valuation of imports, have offered 
$1,000,000 for immunity. 

It is reported that the Bank ‘Territorial de Cuba was 
definitely constituted January 80, 1911, with a capital of 
$5,000,000. 

Total importations of diamonds into the United States 
last year were valued at $42,315,830, against $43,570,556 in 
1909 and $14,027,631 in 1908, d 

A contract entered into by Maximo Fernandez, represent- 
ing Costa Rica, and Minor C. Keith, vice president of the 
United Fruit Company, for the refunding of the foreign debt 
of Costa Rica, amounting to about $10,000,000, exclusive of 
interest in default up to the first of this year, has been 
approved by congress by a large majority. 

The balloon Miss Sophia, under charge of W. HE. Assmann 
and J. M. O'Reilly, of St, Louis, which left San Antonio, 
‘ex., at 6:47 p. m. February 24, landed on a farm near 
Gower, Mo., at 5:15 p. m. February 25, having traveled 
800 miles, 

Following the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, refusing advances in freight rates, announce- 
inent was made February 25 by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway that no improvement work is to be planned 
for the coming year, except some branch line feeders already 
arranged for the Puget Sound extension, Forces are to be 
reduced in the operating, mechanical and maintenance of 
way departments, 

The entire crew of the liner Athinia were arrested Febru- 
ary 25 when it docked at Brooklyn, N. Y., by government 
officials on the charge of smuggling aliens into the United 
States. 

Vigures compiled by the Texas railroad commission on 
the operating revenue of Texas railroads for the six months 
ended December 81, 1910, compared with the same period 
of 1909 are: freight revenue, $57,021,350, increase $2,659,- 
620; passenger train revenue, $16,305,636, increase $1,515,- 
179; other revenue, $922,704, increase $88,163; total 
operating revenue, $54,240,081, increase $4,262,963 ; operating 
expenses, $38,187,505, increase $3,242,052; income from 
operating, $16,062,885, Increase $1,020,910. 

Directors of the Panama Pacific Exposition Company Feb- 
ruary 23 called in the first 10 percent installment of the 
$7,500,000 bond issue subscribed by the citizens of San 
lrancisco. 

The monetary loss to the state of New York from deaths 
from tuberculosis during 1910 is placed at $64,000,0Vv0 by 
Prof. Walter F. Wilcox, the Cornell statistician, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Contracts for approximately $4,000,000 worth of work’ on 
forty and one-half miles of the new line of the North Coast 
railway, now owned by the Harriman system, between Spo- 
kane and Ayer Junction, Wash., on the Snake river, 103 
miles, were let February 23. The work will be completed 
within eighteen months. 

Several hundred merchants of southern states met at 
Nashville, Tenn., hebruary 28, to make formal protest against 
the establishment of a parcels post system. 

Snow fell at San Francisco February 26 for the first time 
in twenty-live years, 

By a yote of 24 to 9 the Kansas senate February 28 passed 
a bill pensioning public school teachers who have been in 
the service not less than thirty years. The measure applies 
to cities of the first class only. 


Suit was filed in the federal court at Denver, Colo., Feb 
ruary 27 by Attorney General Wickersham against the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, of Las Animas county, Colorado. 
‘The government asks the return of about 5,800 acres of the 
most valuable coal lands in the state, estimated to be worth 
$3,000,000, alleging that they were obtained by fraud. 


Illinois Mine Workers at Springfield, lll., March 1 adopted 
a resolution presented by Secretary-Treasurer Duncan Mce- 
Donald, denouncing the “boy scout” movement as a scheme 
to force an era of un-American militarism upon the nation. 

At an expenditure of $17,000,000 a land company proposes 
to irrigate about 580,000 acres of land in Owyhee county, 
{daho. The project will require construction of a main canal 
140 miles long, besides hundreds of miles of laterals and the 
building of a dam. 

Washington. 

The Sutherland amendment to the resolution calling for 
the election of senators by direct vote was adopted by a 
vote of 50 to 37 in the senate February 24. 

Portions of the arid regions of the western territory of 
ithe United States present conditions favorable to the dis- 
covery of large bodies of potash salts, according to a bulletin 


just issued by the geological survey. ‘The value of this 
information is emphasized by the pending controversy arising 
over the German surtux law on potash, which is now the 
subject of diplomatic negotiations between the United States 
und Germany. 

igures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics showed im- 
ports of the United States during January last fell off about 
$3,000,000, but for the seven months of the current fiscal 
sear ended with January, compared with the same period 
lust year, an increase of $2,750,000. Exports during Janu- 
try 1911 increased $52,500,000 over January 1909, while in 
the seven months ended with January the increase over the 
corresponding period last year amounted to $172,000,000. 

After nearly five hours of debate the House of Representa- 
tives November 25 voted overwhelmingly in favor of fortify- 
ing the Vanama canal and appropriated $38,000,000 to begin 
the work, the total cost of which has been estimated at 
* 18,000,000. 

President Taft February 25 sent to the senate the follow- 
ing nominations: Arthur C, Denison, of Michigan, United 
States judge of the sixth circuit; Clarence W. Sessions, of 
Michigan, |United States judge for the western district of 
Michigan; Alexis C. Angell, United States judge for the 
eastern district of Michigan. 

The House committee on judiciary Vebruary 25 ordered 
favorably reported the Norris resolution instructing the 
attorney to send to the House any information he has regard- 
ing the alleged monopoly of the coffee trade. The committee 
amended the bill by omitting reference to Brazil. 

Vebruary 25 the House of Representatives passed the sun. 
dry civil bill, carrying approximately $140,000,000. 

Charles D. Hilles, of Ohio, will become secretary to the 
president immediately after March 4 to succeed Charles D. 
Norton, of Chicago, who will become vice president of the 
Virst National bank, of New York. 

Cablegrams to the Turkish embassy received Vebruary 27 
from Constantinople, announced the subjugation of the 
Arabic tribes in the province of Yemen, who, under the 
leadership of Sheik Yahue and Iben Edris, had taken up 
arms agaiust the government. 

The Navy Department has under consideration the assign- 
ment of the gunboat Dubuque to the Illinois naval reserve 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

‘The House of Representatives february 27 by a vote of 
151 to 146 adopted the conference report of the legislative 
und executive appropriation bill, which carried an increase 
from $6,000 to $7,500 in the salary of the secretary to the 
president. 

The House of Representatives february 27 adopted a joint 
resolution looking to an investigation of the socalled match 
(rust. 

The sixty-first Congress rounded out a total of approxi- 
mately 33,000 public and private bills, with four days remain- 
ing Vebruary 27, against a total of 28,440 for the sixtieth 
Congress, 

A terrific arraignment of President Taft on the charge of 
“bribing and intimidating’ members of Congress by the use 
of federal patronage was delivercd on the floor of the senate 
iebruary 27 by Senator Bourne, of Oregon. 

By practically unanimous action the senate February 24 
ratified the new Japanese treaty. 

By a vote of 54 to 33, the Senate IKebruary 28 defeated 
the Borah resolution for the direct election of United States 
senators. 


Constitution of the new state of New Mexico has been 
approved unanimously by the House committee on terri- 
tories which investigated all charges of fraud in connection 
with the constitutional convention. 


The federal Census Bureau gives Bunker Ilill, IIL, a popu- 
lation of 1,046; Carlinville, Ill, 3,616; Mount Olive, LIL, 
8,501; Girard, Ill., 1,891; Virden, Ill., 4.0°0, and Gillespie, 
Iil., 2,241. 

February 27 the House passed the Mann bill extending the 
scope of the public health and marine hospital service and 
changing its name to the public health service. 


By a vote of 46 to 40 the Senate March 1 voted that 
William Lorimer, of Illinois, was legally elected to his seat in 
that body. 


In the House of Representatives March 1 the bill providing 
a scale of pay for the national guard was passed, as was the 
one providing that none of the $290,000,000 of Panama canal 
bonds authorized by the Payne tariff law should be received 
as security for the issue of circulating notes. 


Congressman Henry Sherman Boutell, of Illinois, March 1 
was named by President Taft as minister to Portugal to sue 
ceed Minister Gage, who resigned recently 


FOREIGN. 


A railway train of eight cars, in one of which were 
eighty miners, broke through the Rancagua bridge at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, February 24 and fell to the bottom. Bighteen 
of the miners were killed and the remainder injured. 


Exports of diamonds both cut and rough from Antwerp, 
selgium, to the United States during the calendar year 1910 
were valued at $10,857,038. 

An avalanche overwhelmed a school in the village of 
Aibge, in the Black sea government, February 24 and killed 
sixteen persons, 

The Norwegian government has introduced a bill in the 
storthing entitling women to hold any state office except 
military, state or clerical positions. 

Baron Desiderius, aged 68, former premier of Hungary, 
and a leader of the New party, died at Budapest February 


26. Since 1875 he had been, with more or less regularity, a 
member of the Hungarian chamber of deputies. 

According to consular invoices, the value of declared 
exports from the district of Hamburg, Germany, to the 
United States during 1910, were valued at $27,675,618 
against $24,426,866 in 1909. 

The Portuguese government has decided to expend $117,- 
000 on the construction of a stone quay and on other 
improvements at the colonial port of Labito which will be 
required for its development as the West African terminus 
of the railway under construction to the Katanga copper 
mipes. 

Arrangements have been made for extensive harbor im 
provements in Hamburg, Germany, work upon which is now 
under way. ‘The present project involves the expenditure 
of $10,735,800, which includes only a portion of the improve- 
ment contemplated. 

According to provisional statistics the receipts of the 
Saxon State railroads in December 1910 were $3,235,106 or 
aun increase of $219,840 over December 1909. 

Merger of two of the largest boot and shoe manufacturing 
concerns in the Dominion, James McCready and Ames- 
Ifolden Company, of Montreal, has jpst been completed with 
capital of $4,000,000. 

It is proposed to build the Ibero-Afro-American railway, 
of international character, to run along the western coast of 
Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to Goree-Dakar, or 
athurst. The total expense of building the proposed road 
is estimated at $135,100,000. 

An ice floe drifted away from Lavensari island in the 
Gulf of Finland, February 24, carrying away 500 fishermen. 
A portion of the floe was driven ashore at Heiskar and 
another portion grounded near Koiwisto in Bjorke sound 
February 26, 

According to private advices received at Kingston, Jamaica, 
Kebruary 25, a general rising is imminent in Port-au- 
Vrince, Haiti, and the British consul there has telegraphed 
for a warship to protect British interests. 

Three hundred native dwellings in the Tondo district, a 
“iburb of Manila, were burned February 25. 

The Australian delegation, by a resolution adopted Feb 
ruary 25, called upon the government to support to the 
utmost of its power all movements for the restriction of 
armaments. 

The Dominion government February 24 decided to stop the 
immigration of negroes from the United States, regarding 
them as undesirable citizens. 

As a result of negotiations lasting six weeks the Canadian 
Vacific railway Iebruary 22 announced a wage increase to 
employees amounting to more than $1,000,000 a year. 

Premier Briand presented the resignation of his ministry 
(o President Fallieres of France February 27 and it was 
accepted. 

A news dispatch from Odessa February 27 tells of the dis 
covery in the Caspian sea, a few miles off Astrakhan, of a 
derelict vessel, the whole crew of which, numbering thirty, 
had been frozen to death, The ship was a mass of ice. 

The fishing steamer Senator Strack sank in the North sea 
in last week’s storm. ‘The crew of ten persons perished. 

Statistics just published show that the number of visitors 
and tourists registered at Berlin, Germany, in hotels and 
boarding houses in 1910 was 1,278,609. Of these 30,000 
were Americans. 


Ratification of the United States senate of the new treaty 
of trade and navigation with Japan was received with uni- 
versal satisfaction at Tokio, Japan, February 25 by both Jap 
anese and Americans. 

British army estimates for 1911-12 issued at London Feb- 
ruary 24 showed a tutal of $138,450,000 or $350,000 less 
than the estimates for the preceding year. The sum of 
$565,000 is provided for the aeronautic branch of the army. 

A parliament in which all nations will be represented and 
which will make laws binding upon all nations, was the 
ideal placed before his. audience by Count Apponyi, Hun- 
garian statesman and advocate of international peace, lec 
turing at the University of Toronto (Canada) February 25. 


Deaths from the plague at Pei Chuanlintze, Manchuria, 
are reported to number 2,000 daily. Bread riots have 
occurred throughout the striken districts and martial law 
has been established. 

Two hundred insurrectors February 27 captured the town 
of Fronteras, Mexico, and the Nacozari railroad, controlling 
transportation facilities to Agua Prieta. Fifteen civilian 
police attempted to resist and fired upon the rebels, five 0! 
whom were killed. 

At a plenary sitting, February 28, at Budapest, Hungary, 
the Austrian delegation and the Hungarian delegation 
adopted the naval estimates, including the extraordinary 
expenditure of $11,000,000 for battleship construction. The 
government program provides for the outlay in the suc 
ceeding six years of $65,000,000 for warships. 

It is unofficially announced that not fewer than eleven 
German universities and technical schools will have lec 
tures on aeronautics during the summer half year. 

Ambassador Hill will present the Cullum gold medal 0! 
the American Geographical society to Prof. Herman Wagne! 
of the University of Gottingen, Berlin, Germany, March 5 
in recognition of his achievements in geography. 

Reports from Mexico March 1 state that the rebels hav: 
captured seven towns—Sinoquige, Banamachi, Tuepeca, Ran 
chita, Aconchi, Baviacorn and Canadanacha. 

Two thousand Jews have been expelled from Tchernigo\ 
Russia, and further expulsions are contemplated 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








The decline in prices of farm products since the be- 
ginning of the year has had a marked effect on the 
business outlook in the interior. Western advices from 
points of accumulation lately have reported heavy cuts 
in the prices of eggs, grain and meat. The decline in 
eggs has been attributed to the mild winter, which has 
increased supplies and forced holders in cold storage 
houses to place their stocks on the market in competi- 
tion with fresh arrivals from the areas of production, 
particularly in the Southwest. The inflow in fact has 
come from all parts of the country where the indus 
trious hen has taken advantage of moderate tempera- 
ture to employ all her capacity in the outturn. From 
« condition of scarcity and high prices which had pre 
vailed for two years, making egg food almost prohib- 
itive to all who were under any economical necessity, 
burst suddenly an abundance at prices within the 
reach of all. But the prevalent low prices are a hard- 
ship to the thrifty small farmers and villagers who 
depend upon eggs for means to buy their groceries 
and other local store supplies, and they can but have 
the effect of so forcing such economies as to restrict 
the sale of goods in rural communities. Butter also 
has suffered a serious fall in price, which will diminish 
the income of the producers of milk, thus again dam- 
agingly reflecting on rural business. In respect to 
grain, wheat fluctuating above 80 cents a bushel for 
winter, and above 90 cents for spring wheat; corn 
selling below 50 cents a bushel and oats around 30 
cents, the contrast is made sharp between such values 
and those which prevailed a year ago or even six 
months ago. In the Northwest losses on wheat prices 
have been as much as 16 cents a bushel from the pre 
vious high; on corn 20 cents; cotton was down $1.58 
at a late date; pork has shaded off $3.40, with a re- 
cent slump in hogs that forebodes still lower prices. 
Other farm products are selling in a weak market, 
while prospects for another average crop year are 
good, though it yet is too early to prognosticate the 
outcome judiciously. What is pertinent to the time 
is that the farmers are now getting less money for 
their product than for several years, and, though the 
bears in the market may profit by the rakeoff they 
will get in selling short, the producers will be foreed 
to more economy in buying goods. The effect on the 
year’s business remains to be rounded up. The 
changed conditions indicated are serious cnough to be 
taken into consideration in forecasting the result on 
the year’s business. But the railroads, the big bank 
ers who back them, and the speculators and‘the boost- 
ers do not seem to take into account as fully as they 
might the actual reduction in the purchasing power of 
the rural communities that has resulted from the fall 
in prices of farm products. They will feel the effects 
of it as the year grows older. 

* * * 


Total interest and dividend disbursements for March, 
1911, are estimated by the Wall Street Journal to ex 
ceed $118,000,000, compared with $85,000,000 for Ieb 
ruary and $211,000,000 for January. Interest payments 
will amount to $47,371,350, of which total $34,680,047 
will come from the railroads; industrials and miscella 
neous, $4,668,665; electric railways, $4,414,750; New 
York city, $1,330,000, and all other cities, counties and 
states, $2,227,918. Dividénd payments will exceed 
$71,500,000, made up as follows: Railroads, $30,191, 
626; indvstrials and miscellaneous, $35,923,104; elec 
tric railways, $1,198,675; New York city banks and 
trust companies, $4,491,680. Last year dividend and 
interest payments for March were estimated at $107, 
00,000. The increase for March, this year, over the 
like month in 1910 is largely accounted for by the big 
gain in dividend disbursements, which amounted to 
over $13,000,000. The industrials in March will lead 
the railroads by approximately $5,000,000 

* # * 

Since the sale of $60,000,000 of New York city 4% 
percent, 50-year bonds, on January 24, the railroad 
companies have announced $85,000,000 new note issues 
and $110,000,000 new bond offerings. Of the notes 
$32,000,000 have been sold, mostly to banks, at rates 
returning nearly 4144 percent on the investment. Dis 
tribution has been well spread in this country and Eu 
rope. The Central Pacific is about to offer $50,000,000 
of 4 percent, 35-year bonds, guaranteed by the South 
ern Pacific Company. It is said that this issue will 
he taken care of by a syndicate of Paris banks. The 
course of the bond market of recent time is said to 
resemble the early movement of bonds in 1908. Then, 
us now, securities of the highest grade were in most 
request, safe investment, at a fair income rate, instead 
of speculation in the possibilities of the feebler and 
more uncertain securities having the most attraction. 

» oe * 


A published statement from Guthrie, Okla., is fo the 
effect that the deposit guaranty law of that state, does 
not attract deposits in the banks. The ‘consolijated 
report of all the national and state banks of,Okla 
homa shows a total of $102,482,019, which is ‘an in 
crease of $1,825,897 over the call of November, 1910. 
This inerease was entirely confined to the national 
banks, which gained $1,883,652. The guaranteed state 
banks lost $57,755. The national banks made a steady 
gain in deposits during the last year. This is attrib 
uted to the changed attitude of the public on the ques 
tion of responsibility, the average depositor having 
reverted to a greater confidence in the nationals than 
in the guaranteed state institutions. Many state banks 


have taken out national charters. The bank commis- 
sioner’s report, showing that the assessments have 
cost the state banks $447,000 since the beginning of 
the law’s operation, has added to their dissatisfaction. 


” ” ” 


Karly in the week it was stated from Pittsburg that 
there had been no improvement in the finished steel 
trade in that district within the fortnight then ending. 
But the various reports circulated as to the rate of 
bookings showed an improvement in February as com- 
pared with those in January. Sentiment in favor of 
advancing finished steel prices had received a check. 
The contemplated advance in merchant pipe had about 
been abandoned. Buyers were inclined to resent any 
movement to advance prices so long as the mills 
should be run at two-thirds capacity, or less. The ex- 
cess of capacity over demand in the general industry 
is causing much comment, yet new projects for adding 
to capacity have been projected or already are under- 
taken. Pig iron has gained some strength in the cen- 
tral West, a noteworthy movement in basic iron being 
in progress. Recently the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has been receiving orders at the rate of 
30,000 tons a day, compared with 56,000 to 70,000 tons 
at the hight of the buying movement in 1909. 

* * * 

The gross earnings of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
in 1910 amounted to $27,975,978, or an increase of 
170.3 percent over earnings in 1909, the largest in 
any since the record year, 1907, when the sales reached 
a total of $36,443,304. The largest increase in the 
business of the company was in the steel passenger 
car department, which turned out over 100 percent 
more business than in 1909, which shows that the rail- 
road companies are increasing their use of metal cars 


. * * 


The American Iron & Steel Association statistics, 
lately published, show that, the production of all kinds 
of rails in the United States in 1910 amounted to 
3,634,029 gross tons, against 3,023,845 tons in 1909, an 
increase of 610,184 tons, or over 20.1 percent. The 
maximum production of rails was reached in 1906, 
when 3,977,887 tons were produced 


* * * 


The fortnightly bulletin of the American Railway 
\ssociation stated that on February 15 the net surplus 
of idle cars on the railroad lines of the United States 
and Canada stood at 172,667 cars, compared with 155, 
068 ‘two weeks before. The number of idle cars, or 
the gross surplus, was 175,609, compared with 156,355 
the fortnight previous, while the shortage increased 
from 1,287 to 1,942. In the two weeks ended February 
15 the coal car surplus inereased from 71,235 to 86,703, 
while the box car surplus showed almost no change. 
While the increase in this latest report is not as 
marked as in the fortnight ended on February 1, al 
most every section contributed to the gain in available 
freight cars. In the three great traffic carrying sec 
tions the middle Atlantie states, the middle West and 
the Northwest there were substantial inereases in car 
surpluses. Jn all of these sections high figures for the 
year were recorded. ‘The middle western lines showed 
the very large total of 51,758. Lines serving the south 
Atlantic and Gulf states had about 75 percent more 
cars than they had two weeks before. Throughout the 
Southwest the surpluses were about on a par with the 
totals of last summer. New England roads reported 
a ‘very small decrease in idle cars and Canadian lines 
reported a decrease of about 2,500 cars 

¥ * * 

The highest average price of American cotton since 
the Civil war is that of the current cotton year. For 
the year ended August 1, 1910, the export price av 
eraged 14.11 cents a pound, or $70.55 a bale. In 1904 
the next highest price to that of 1910 was obtained, 
namely, 12 cents a pound, or $60 a bale. In 1908 the 
price per bale was $57; in 1906, $55, and in 1907, 
$53.50. The continued comparatively high prices for 
cotton in recent years have encouraged growers and 
dealers to expect them as a regular and established 
thing. Prior to 1904 in only one year, 1890, did cotton 
sell for more than $50 a bale, or 10 cents a pound. At 
$70, or more, the present price is 40 percent greater 
than seven years ago. ‘The countries which have 
taken the most of our cotton this fiscal year are Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy and Spain. The first 
named country took our cotton to the amount of 
$200,159,429 in value up to the end of January; Ger 
many bought cotton to the value of $100,399 379; 
France required $53,973,595 worth; Italy, $18,258,646, 
and Spain, $6,854,715. Of the grand total of $41, 
231,000 in the value of cotton exported shipments for 
eign to January 31 were 2,855,419,788 pounds, making 
an average of 14.5 cents a pound. Japan and Canada 
figure about equally in the taking of the cotton of the 
United States. Each country has paid about $7,500, 
000 this.season for the American staple. The cotton 
states have a right to be proud of their agency in the 
world’s supply of cotton and the important figure it 
euts in our exports and the balance of this country’s 
trade against foreign nations 

* * ” 

_The first official statistical statement of the Census 
Bureau concerning the agricultural products of Mon- 
tana has been issued, in connection with the thirteenth 


decennial United States census. The following is the 
substance of the statement: 

The number of farms reported in 1910 was 25,946, as 
compared with 13,370 in 1900, an increase of 12,576, or 
94 percent. The total value of farm land and build 
ings was given in 1910 as $250,485,000, as against $55, 
026,000 in 1900, an increase of $195,459,000, or 355 per 
cent. The total acreage reported in 1910 was 13,499, 
000 acres, as compared with 8,344,000 in 1900, an in 
crease of 5,155,000 ‘acres, or 62 percent. The improved 
acreage was returned in 1910 as amounting to 3,631,000 
acres, as against 1,726,000 in 1900, an increase of 
1,905,000 acres, or 110 percent. The average acres per 
farm reported in 1910 were 520, as against 624 in 1900, 
a decrease of 104 acres, or 17 percent. The average 
value per acre of farm land and buildings in 1910 is 
stated as $18.56, as against $6.59 in 1900, a rise of 
$11.97, or 182 percent. The total number of farms 
operated by the ‘‘all owners’’ class constituted 89 per- 
cent of the whole number of farms in 1910, and 87 
percent in 1900; those operated by the ‘‘all tenants’’ 
class 9 percent in both 1910 and 1900; and those con 
ducted by managers 2 percent in 1910, and 4 percent 
in 1900. 

Of the total number, 23,125, of farms operated in 
1910 by the ‘‘all owners’’ class, there were 4,794, or 
21 per cent, reported as mortgaged, while 18,331, or 79 
percent, were reported as ‘‘owned free of debt.’’ 
There were 499 farms for which no mortgage report 
was secured, and these are included in the farms free 
from debt. 

The figures indicate a remarkable development and 
growth of farming in Montana within ten years, and 
show that it is to be a leading state in production in 
process of time, when vast areas shall be brought under 
irrigation systems. 

* . . 

Another canal has been condemned to extinction, 
and it is one, too, which connects important natural 
waterways. Railroad competition, as in many other 
cases in this country, has made this latest canal vie 
tim useless. A petition has been presented, says Brad 
street’s, by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
owner and lessee of the Morris canal, of New Jersey, 
to the legislature of the state for authority to aban 
don the canal and dispose of the property. The rail 
road company proposes to turn over to the state the 
valuable water rights possessed by the canal. Char 
tered in 1824, completed in 1830, the Morris canal, ex 
tending across New Jersey from Jersey City to Eas 
ton, Pa., was a great public work, facilitating the 
transport of anthracite coal to tidewater. But even 
by 1841 the origina: company had failed, largely on 
account of railroad competition. It was reorganized 
in 1844. In 1871 control of the property was acquired 
by the Lehigh Valley railroad as a possible weapon to 
be used against the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
then the sole rail connection between the Delaware 
river and the Hudson. The growth of rail facilities 
has rendered the canal too antiquated and slow to 
meet modern requirements and competition. The re 
maining and only value of the canal property is its 
chartered right to use the waters of Lake Hopatcong 
and Greenwood lake, and of certain streams, the im 
portance of which as sources of water supply of the 
growing cities of New Jersey is unquestionable, These 
the company is willing to surrender in order to be re 
lieved of the burden of the upkeep of the canal, which 
has involved an expense of $10,578,000 above its 
meager receipts. 

” a 

The amount of wheat produced in the southern hem 
isphere that will be ready for market within the next 
three months is estimated at 625,000,000 bushels. This 
is equal to about one-sixth of the world’s crop. Of 
the total South America will be eredited with about 

165,000,000 bushels, Australia, 102,000,000 bushels, and 
India, 358,000,000 bushels. The crops of the southern 
hemisphere offset, as to time, those of the northern 
hemisphere, including Asia, Europe and America. Eu- 
rope produces an annual average of about or nearly 
2,000,060,000 bushels; last year it was 1,965,300,000 
bushels, and the year before 1,970,470,000. Acreage in 
European countries does not fluctuate to much extent 
from year to year, but that of America and Australia 
varies from year to year, the changes being much in 
fluenced by the state of the market, and climatic in 
fluences make a difference in the yield over larger 
areas than in Europe. 
* * ~ 

Recent developments of the rubber planting indus 
try in the Orient are considered to be a menace to 
that of Brazil, the leader, according to a consular 
report to the Commerce and Labor department at 
Washington. Brazil furnishes about one-half the 
world’s supply. The seeds of the para plant, which is 
considered the most productive in Brazil, have been 
extensively planted in Malaysia, India, Burma, Africa, 
the Dutch East Indies and elsewhere in the East. In 
1908 250,000 acres were devoted to rubber culture in 
Maylasia, in Ceylon, 180,000 acres, and in other coun 
tries, 580,000 acres. In 1909 this area was increased 
to 600,000 acres. It is estimated that in four years 
this area will produce 90,000 tons of rubber, which is 
more than the present world’s output. It is estimated 
by the Singapore consul that in 1915 the total produc 
tion of all countries will reach 450,000,000 pounds. 
Hence the prospects for plenty of rubber may be con 
sidered bright. 
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COST OF PRODUCING YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


Leading Yellow Pine Millmen Give Manufacturing Costs and Discuss Cost Factors in Detail—Methods of Bookkeep- 
ing Treated—Uniform System of Cost Keeping Advocated. 


The subjoined table, a bona fide showing of the 
cost a thousand board feet of manufacturing yellow 
pine, was printed in an editorial article in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of February 11 as that of a strong, 
well known plant for 1910. It forms the basis of the 
accompanying comment and tables received from other 
yellow pine manufacturers since the article was 
printed. The names and locations of these concerns 
are withheld at the behest of practically all of the 
correspondents thus anonymously quoted; but the 
showings submitted are practically in original forms, 
All are from well known producers. The following 
is the original table: 


Pe 3246.0 aces sense $0.49 Planing ...scccrccoses $0.68 
SD a6 6.6 6:0.6.6-0.00% « tae ons kimed hee eo sacl ae 
DEE cope peceesecse 61 Shipping .......seces . an 
Railroad building...... .90 Miscellaneous ......... .29 
aa hs sates: t:e.0. -7 Superintending ...... - 49 
Repairing equipment... .31 Interest on plant...... .49 
Railroad upkeep....... 15 Depreciation ......... 59 
Es oh 6 6.560690 5 40 1.46 IASUPANCE .....2 0000. . ae 
NOU cocccecaseese o oe FARES ccccccscccce Pe | 
eS eee owe  <ae WRMOIDARS oo 000 ck cee - 5.00 
EL, i069 0:0 patiene oo we —— 
ea o ws WD kaa cevetc0tt $15.67 


Detailed Statements for Two Months. 
The following table of costs was accompanied by al 





statement that the figures given in the February 11 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were considere 
to be about in line with the costs of most manufac- 
turers of southern yellow pine: 


ale F 


Stumpage ............ $5.00 Planing expense.......$0.65 
Cutting expense....... .60 Shipping expense...... 82 
ET Add 6.0.0.0:0 «6-0:0:¢ .. 1.75 General expense....... .15 
 iai6. 4.6 6.06 0:0ds0 20 Office expense......... .28 
Railroad hauling...... .45 Insurance and taxes... .25 
Railroad building...... 85 ~=Interest on plant...... 1.50 
Railroad upkeep....... -18 Depreciation ......... 40} 
Sawmill expense....... 1.50 
Send in to planer...... 80 I ae s.ce heat he $15.03 
Sorting, drying and | 
DORGOES oeccccese se eee 


Thinks $5 Low Enough Stumpage Charge. 

It will be noted from the following communication 
that the cost of logging operations and the price at 
which stumpage is charged are recognized as two 
important elements in manufacturing costs that vary 
among different millmen. This correspondent, even 
though he has been charging stumpage at $4, admits 
that $5 probably would be nearer right: 

Comparing with our own costs and figuring in interest on 
pleat and depreciation on the same basis as given in the 
igures shown in your article, I find that our costs are only 
about $1 lower than those in the table shown by you. This 
is practically all accounted for in the difference in cost of 
logging operations. The “diversity of physical conditions” 
would account for this difference in the cost of the plant 
shown by you and our own. We have been charging our 
stumpage at $4, but there is no question but what, if prop- 
erly figured to cover the number of years of operations with 
taxes and other expenses incidental to the carrying of timber 
holdings, a $5 stumpage charge would be nearer right. 

The next two tables shown are for November, 1910, 
and January, 1911, respectively. They are accompa- 
nied by the statement that the item of general expense 
includes interest, discount, taxes, office expense, sell- 
ing ete.: ‘ 

November, 1910. 



































Feet. Cost. Per M. 
Company log cutting......... 1,426,030 $776.30 
Contract log cutting.......... 47,395 23.65 
1,473,425 $799.95 $0.54 
Company teams logging....... 682,931 $1,030.77 
Contract teams logging........ 505,963 903.06 
1,188,894 $1,933.83 $1.62 
Ae ee 1,047,731 $ 282.21 $0.27 
NS tio. bw 616'6:0 0'eiw ee 1,047,731 1,037.73 1.00 
General woods expense....... 1,184,445 622.96 52 
Total woods operating per M...... CY ee, ay ae $3.95 
ES er ark ee 950,597 7.60 $0.09 
hs. 6.0 dae 6. 0.6'0.0.0-¢ + ¢bie% 950,597 1,874.78 1.97 
Yards, green and dry kiln..... 950,597 881,21 93 
DET SL) ¥ 6531s Meee ER oo es 8/5 950,597 126.09 1 
Total sawmill cost per M............cececees $3.12 
Planing mill and shipping de- 

SE <2 00.6 0.0.68 6 606.0'9.0.6.0 1,578,066 $2,104.22 $1.33 
General expense.............. 3,041,487 3,493.28 1,14 
PD bds.4.0:4 dec ak os'beks 6 950,597 2,851.79 3.00 

$12.54 
ANE. E4650 0. s)slediesia ae $s 231,940 $271.87 $1.17 
January, 1911. 
q Feet. Cost. Per M. 
Company log cutting......... 1,238,259 $740.75 
Contract log cutting.......... 300,837 154.49 
1,539,096 $895.24 $0.58 
Company teams logging....... 670,224 $1,303.54 
Contract teams logging....... 678,359 1,672.55 
; 1,348,583 $2,976.09 $2.21 
4 TR A RS IE es 1,440,150 347.22 0.24 
Rallroading We aad ha ese. 09 Saul 1,440,150 +o 32 $9.28 
General woods expense.... . 1,441,994 609.70 42 
Total woods operation per M........... seats $4.42 
RG I eS 1,410,277 125.00 0.09 
—_RRCCSI ERE TAME vaioorr *1osast  *4:%5 
Yards, green and dry kiln..... 1,410,277 1,079.07 -76 
I arta Og: cin aie leet lave 5 n'a ae »410,277 120.47 .08 
wile vin dl net hiaeee -th cE eee een $2.33 
sae oy mill and = ship- 
_ ping department,..... 1,745,764 2,343.77 1.34 g 
General expense....... 3'381,989 3°191.34 ; 194 #14 
Btumpage’ 67h, oe 1,410,277 4,230.83 pip 8.00 
Total cost per M... sie ee sais Polo 
Sat ole DOP Mh nes icw es tidiies tld BE, UL. $12.06 


262,250 


wea coeee $1.14 
On this matter of stumpage the 


wide variation in 











price charged is forcibly shown in the following state- 

ment from another correspondent: ‘‘Of course you 

can value stumpage at any price you see fit. However, 

our yellow pine stumpage figures about $2.50; other 

figures in the table given are approximately correct.’’ 
Checking Expense Items Monthly. 

The next communication is from one of the largest 
yellow pine manufacturers, and the statements made 
are entitled to careful consideration. One point that 
deserves emphasis is that contained in the following 
statement: ‘‘Again some of our fraternity, we be- 
lieve, do not take into consideration carrying charges 
and all the little incidental expenses monthly in their 
cost statement.’’ It may be observed with respect 
to this statement that an accurate and definite knowl- 
edge of manufacturing cost is best and most reliably 
ascertained by means of frequent checking of the 
various factors that enter into that cost. In lines 
of manufacture in which the products are not uniform 
each article is of course figured by itself. Such a 
method would be impracticable in lumber manufacture, 
but it may be ventured that a monthly checking of 
all items of expense would eliminate largely the mis- 
conceptions that sometimes prevail with respect to the 
whole cost: 


Beg to suggest that we agree with you that if the manu- 
facturers of lumber would enter in their books their stumpage 
holdings at their value today, rather than at the cost price 
when the stumpage was — nased, say, ten years ago, and 
that they would take this position, we will say, at $5 a 
thousand, into consideration when —o up the cost of 
lumber, it would materially assist the lumber fraternity. If 
discussions and editorials on the subject would have the 
effect of persuading the timber holders to act, too much time 
could not be spent along that line. Again, some of our fra- 
ternity, we believe, do not take into consideration carrying 
charges, and all the little incidental expenses monthly, in 
their cost statements. But, rather, leave such little items for 
consideration at the close of the year, with the result that 
month after month they show a profit, but at the close of 
the year they have found that after figuring interest deprecia- 
tion and other charges, they have deceived themselves ag to 
the profits that have accrued during the year. 

e would be favorable to uniform accounting so far as 
practicable (figuring that all plants can not be operated pre- 
cisely the same), provided the accounting embraced in detail 
the fneidentals and expenses prorated monthly. : 

As regards publishing the figures eyes the cost, believ- 
ing that the figures would show to the public and to the pur- 
chaser of lumber that we were producing the commodity at a 
loss, and believing that it would have a tendency to show to 
the producer that we were undertaking to get more money 
for our stock than we are obtaining at this time, beg to sug- 
gest we would differ from you on that proposition, because 
of the fact that the retailer to whom we sell does not par- 
ticularly care whether or not he pays an average of $15 or 
$20 a thousand, so long as prices are uniform. He would 
grofer aying a uniform price of $20 rather than to have it 
luctuate between $15 and $20. 

Again, it is true that we are selling lumber too near the 
cost price today. If we would educate the purchaser and the 
public in general, giving them the facts, it might have the 
desired result at this time to a degree; but it would be det- 
rimental, as we see it, in the end, figuring that we have hopes 
that prices may advance afterwards, until we can obtain a 
reasonable margin of profit on the business we are conduct- 
ing. I do not believe that the industries as large as ours 
could well afford to have it generally understood as to the 
cost of manufacturing their products. 


The following communication, which is from another 
prominent manufacturer, shows a total cost of about 
$14.50. The stumpage is entered at $5, which seems 
to be the fairly uniform price charged: 


We have gone over our figures for the last year, and sub- 
mit them herewith for your information: 


CEC, Ge CINE WORTINR. bg ccc ecco cceccsnecces $1.737 
Railroad, including building and maintaining trams, 
repairs to ee, loading and hauling....... 1.146 
MAGI. TUS TERGCERRO 2. ccccccccce ces te eeeee eae eens -50 
TE shive.5.5. 65:6 9:60.60 :016- wraith oko 8 bas 60.6 0imtd ove 1.643 
Sorting, dipping, yarding and shipping yard stock... -902 
IEE a 055.516: 4) 66 (0.410 16) Bb kobe Ore ue. 0b bbe eh bd eas .209 
EEE are re, Re eee eae err -252 
cn he a Bik 56 Ch a ik ah 5 ack A. 0:0 a idee -705 
Iinish shed and shipping dressed stock............ .257 
NE aaah: Weald ih 6% a6 8 6's LP eeeedes enadnenneey .56 
DNUENEO c.cccrosidcececs atm bert. a reeve We bs s.eGreehies -096 
wp a -tewieads ‘ee Rees eee eee eee eC -105 
Miscellaneous expense, including superintendence... .28 
OS EY aera ree besecnes -60 
Depreciation ...... Cernesee ee rere ere -50 
Fee A EER, eo eae eT are ee 5.00 
$14.492 


Average for 1910 Higher. 

The next statement is accompanied with the remark 
that cost during the last year ranges about $1.50 a 
thousand above that of the year immediately preced- 
ing. This additional cost is attributed to the increasing 
cost of supplies and labor: 

COST STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1910. 












Woops— Per M. 
Ekg aie ty -¢/ Sida Sia 1e vocigeatins Ge alidualanbrcn ame - $0.416 
IN 56 vo 0 sk 0'6o sy nie etee bie oreitce . 065 
Na: by vases coe 485 
Sera ; ca 
SNEED! Snbierk-6:6.6.4.4-0.00- 0100 - 8 
Wood, coal and ties. .054 
(OS EOP AIEEE 407 
Locomotive and car repai .148 
EERE a EG a ea ann « Ue 
ETS 56:55 414.5) 66) 4/6hll0.0'0e- 00109 01:00:06.0 B75 
EET er tee 401 

— $ 3.648 

MILL— Per M. 
IED 5.5 5.55 Yapig <4 lod) sw Sia d0'S W,0:6:d 10 wcdle alee $1.386 
eS OR ee or ea ae aoe eee 1.064 
a rae Misiema hake eGoacinwinn -106 
ES EEO, Fae, Oe eee s 453 
I al Sia ad cee 09d, 0.076 aOR aA wile ans -872 
IE , MINES 5 055, 650-00 0:di0-0 4:5) 0:6 8 e800 -738 
RIE. hicxe Wioubla sh i6.in ath bio'b:4-% bbb a hie 6 deo 42k, 6. -155 
Sundry expenses, including taxes, interest etc. 1.426 

—— 6.20 

$ 9.848 

NG dis wan. Gea WW Snel & bcbae wits nik sk 6 Wtuay oh bu catalacadase 5.00 
$14.848 


The frequency with which the figures given in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are ad- 
mitted to be accurate should cause their value to be 
recognized by manufacturers who have not carefully 
itemized their cost. The next tommunication was not 
accompanied by definite figures, though the observa- 
tions made are interesting: 

We think your cost of operating a yellow pine mill is 
about correct, although of course each one of us separates 
his items of cost in a little different manner than you have. 
We agree with you that under the present conditions exist- 
ing in the yellow pine industry, there is no profit in the 
manufacture of this wood, and if the average manufacturer 
gets back a fair stumpage return, he is doing pretty well. 


Frank Acknowledgment. 


The next statement contains a frank acknowledge- 
ment that gives it a value for that reason alone. The 
attached statement referred to is a clipping of the 
article that recently appeared in this paper: 

The attached is about correct except that we do not figure 
interest and investment nor depreciation in the month’s 


statement—only at end of the year. Many mills do as we 
do and fool themselves. 


Lower Cost, 


The table shown in the following communication 
gives the cost below that indicated in the original 
article. The correspondent admits, however, that those 
prices are approximately correct: 


NE ig cic awaene -.-$0.30 
Skidding ..... 
ESE Sat neaaas 
Railroad building, haul- 


Shipping or loading... .30 
Miscellaneous ........ 13 
-60 Superintending ....... .69 
Interest on plant...... .20 


ing, — rail- Depreciation ......... +27 
road upkeep ....... 2.00 Insurance ............ -20 
ees § a | OR oseeene ae 
Sorting, yarding, kiln ere 4.00 
as —--—- 
REL, Slo cudscnub leg +» 1.00 ery $14.37 
| cocccee OL 


Analysis of Operations. 

The correspondent whose communication next is 
shown has given not only the figures showing his cost, 
but has made a very interesting analysis of yellow 
pine operations: 

I have gone over the items of cost as shown, with care 
and interest, and herewith I give you the exact cost in 


board measure of the production of yellow pine at our plant 
for the last six months: 


eR NN dig eek 5c, aan aia Views Pelee eae $ 3.251 
Ne Sok Meck ie Rais ciniedt div: do dik deo da aes <n bab 0's om 1.224 
ey or es re 1.138 
IN Sorc oc he ain ce shirts tao psd: in pao: @re:aiue.bwlave x 423 
Planing mill ....... Rite th add a A ie Ok saya Ok 677 
I 6.5.56: @ sa 16s beta. 6.9°9 9-8 4 0:kie 90.8% .612 
ES "s.5:4:c a.ereo o4'5'w 4 ae bus wiht 10 5: O68 oe 80k 1.008 
MIE noha 564 Soe 6156.0 6g 0 Reade ae web labineb ee Cae -163 
I Aha hl i csGi-01 6. teers Shke-ors aia, a 8b a ine, aw Ales ord a BK $ 8.496 
ID, 4-5 Tos ich otca thd ws gC Un De ibralrase WGA ave outwit 5.00 
$13.496 


The figures for total cost a thousand feet board measure 
which we show are exceptionally low, $8.49, which is not 
due to efficient superintendence and management, but to the 
conditions in this territory for economical logging, which 
is the largest item in the cost of the production of lumber. 
Our costs for logging are $3.25 a thousand feet board meas- 
ure while the figures submitted show a cost as a total of 
$4.42. For average territory $4.42 is a more representative 
average cost than the $3.25 which we show under very 
favorable conditions for cheap logging. Our neighbors 
who have a very hilly territory will have a cost of $5 for 
logging for at least the next two years, so I am informed 
by the manager. 

Another company whose operations I am familiar with 
will show between $3.75 and $4, its territory being some- 
what better than the other company, and not so favorable 
as ours. But, as an average, my judgment is that the com- 
panies producing their logs for from $4 to $4.50 based on 
board measure are doing about all that can be expected in 
territory which we would commonly call soemee. 

have access to the costs of all plants in this territory, 
I mean plants acknowledged in the lumber world to be 
probably the best and most economically managed of any. 
‘he cheapest costs that I have any knowledge of within the 
last two panne by any one of these plants, was $8.23 board 
measure for the production. 


Depreciation Should Be Charged to Cost. 


This does not include a stumpage charge; adding that, 
would give $13.23. Nor in reckoning this cost do "they 
include any interest charge on the plant, or depreciation. 
Their methods of bookkeeping are not such as to show the 
depreciation charge as a cost. 


It is admitted, however, by all plants in the territory that 
a depreciation charge sufficient to wipe out the improvement 
account should be charged in costs. However, it is the 
custom generally to charge it to the profit when the profit 
is once figured and set it aside as a sinking fund. Taking 
this lowest figure of $13.23, and adding a depreciation cost 
of $1 a thousand, also the interest charge of 49 cents, 
would give a total manufacturing cost plus mangoes ot 
$14.72, for the mills of this territory manufacturing the 
most economically over a period of two years. Now, these 
are strictly facts, which an inspection of the books of these 
companies, if permitted, would disclose. 

Personally, | am very much interested in this investiga- 
tion and consider it of very great importance. All the con- 
cerns manufacturing yellow pine lumber should employ a 
uniform method of cost accounting. The practice of de- 
ducting the depreciations from the profit instead of allow- 
ing the depreciations to Squse right in the costs, where it is 
conspicuous, should be scontinued. ‘Then, too, I think 
that the plan of charging manufacturing with interest on 
the investment in improvement should also be adopted. With 
costs figured on this outlined and correct basis, the a | of 
selling out lumber at even the maximum annual selling 
average—$15.25—is apparent. 

I be glad to receive any information along this 
line that you might have received from others that you 
could consistently give me, and I hope that through the 
columns of your paper you will make an effort to have the 
methods of cost accounting corrected and made uniform 
throughout the yellow pine producing territory. 


Perhaps it would be appropriate in connection with 
the following communication to observe that the ques 
tion of stumpage appears to be one of the chief stumb 
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ling blocks in the way of arriving at an accurate mill- 
ing cost. This ¢orrespondent says, ‘‘We hear all the 
way from $1.50 to $5 being charged up to the mill’’: 


We wish to say after carefully checking over the table, 
it appears to be about as near the correct amount as is pos- 
sible to get, taking a basis of average of ten of the best 
concerns operating in the South. Too often figures are fur- 
nished that include only about one-half of the items that 
really enter into the costs, such as interest, depreciation 
etc. Without giving the detail figures, our memorandum 
shows as follows: 

LOGGING, $3.40. 


Cutting. Repairs to equipment. 
Skidding. Depreciation. 

Loading. Interest and taxes on steel 
Building spurs. outfit ete. 


MILLING, $2.57. 


Sawing. Repairs and supplies. 
Insurance. Depreciation. 
Taxes, Interest on mill. 


Delivering to yard and kilns. 
MAIN LINE HAULING, $1.90. 
SHIPPING, $1.47. 


Shipping. Repairs and supplies. 
Dressing. Taxes. 
Depreciation. 
SELLING ETC., $1.14. 
Selling. Insurance. 
General expense. Manager. 
Taxes. Interest. 
Superintendent. 
, ER ee ee ee eT ie ee $10.68 


We have left off the item of stumpage, as that is a matter 
every mill uses its own discretion on as to what it costs 
it. We hear all the way from $1.50 to $5 being charged 
up to the mill. In explanation of the above figures, we wish 
to say that depreciation is figured up to wipe out the in- 
vestment during period standing timber owned will furnish 
cutting for the plant. ‘The logging and manufacturing end 
must stand interest on the value of the equipment and plant, 
which properly enters into the cost. The main line hauling 
is also put at an arbitrary price, so as to wipe out prac- 
tically all of the railroad investment when all of the logs 


are hauled. 
An Able Discussion. 


The careful analysis made in the next statement is 
worthy of the closest scrutiny, and while all millmen 
may not accept the statements’in just the form made, 
they show in a striking manner the importance of the 
subjects discussed: 


We are very much interested in this, as we believe a great 
many people do not cover all that they ought to in their 
costs and, therefore, are fooling themselves. 

We find in your cost sheet nothing to cover office expenses, 
salaries etc. The selling is covered by the 23-cent item, but 
surely this does not take care of office expenses. Nor is 
there any charge for interest. 1 imagine that most com- 
panies have a considerable interest item, unless they have 
aun excessive capital. It may be that some companies charge 
their interest, especially that used in carrying their bonds 
or covering what capital is required for their timber invest- 
ment, to stumpage account. We do not. 

Again, in the planing mill expense there is a different 
mode of comparison. In some mills where they put through 
their planing mill department practically everything they 
make, of course their planing mill expense is properly 
divided by their total output. With us and with most bill 
mills the planing mill output is only a limited proportion 
of the total. 

Costs Compared. 


I inclose a sheet on which I have compared your costs 
with ours, with like items as near as we could, opposite one 
another. In the first item, which we call general expense 
and which is everything outside of manufacturing expenses, 
our cost is much more than yours; but as before stated we 
see no items in yours covering salaries and general office 
expenses. We did not put in depreciation in your column 
because it is not in ours. Of course it ought to be there, 
but the lumber business has been so unprofitable that we 
saw no use in piling up an account which represents a loss, 
as depreciation does, when there were no profits to take it 
from. We have reduced our interest and discount for the 
sake of comparison with the amount of interest that appears 
in yours, 49 cents. As a matter of fact, it was move, but 
this item is peculiar to every organization, and I think 
possibly could well be left out of any computation of costs 
for public discussion. 

In the logging expense we are able to keep closer to your 
different divisions. In the sawing, we have had to include 
some items in your expenses that may not belong there, such 
as “miscellaneous” and “superintending.”” It may be that 
they should be spread over the entire expenses. We do not 
find anything in your sawing expense covering repairs and 
supplies, which we all know are very important items, and 
the same is true regarding planing mill. 


Wants to See Further Discussion. 


I would be very glad if a discussion could be stimulated 
in this important matter. I do not think we have anything 
to fear by some publicigy, and possibly a good deal to gain. 

Our costs were particularly high last year, because, in the 
interest of conservation, we were idle over two months and 
our expenses were all very much the same; at least all 
general expenses, and of course repairs were especially heavy 
during the idle months. So that we consider our expense 
account for the last year as being abnormal. We have 
eliminated ee ! the stumpage value, as this hardly forms 
any element in discussing the matter. 


Cost Sheet for 1910. 
GENERAL EXPENSDP. 





Ours— AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s— 
ON ere err $0.445 eee -- - $0.23 
Insurance and taxes.. .621 Insurance and taxes... .82 
Salaries ....... rm | Interest on plant...... 
Telegraph, telephone Depreciation .59 (omit) 

and postage........ 07: —a 
Interest and discount. .490 $1.04 

$2.426 ‘ 
LOGGING EXPENSE. 
General bi mk ane eam $0.224 0 ee ..- $0.49 
aaa ree ° DUE 5<0:0:00.0% opeee ae 
Cutting and hauling.. 1.761 EIQGMRS ....20 eNowee -75 
To i. $2.460 2.45 

ARE .366 Oe ee eee 0.61 
Loader ...... SS Railroad building...... -90 
NN 6 ait ail aroida dian 833 Railroad upkeep....... 15 


Repairs rolling stock.. .360 


Repairing equipment... ‘81 
Railroad construction, 





maine line......... .466 $4.42 
Total to pond... ..$4.782 
SAWING EXPENSE. ‘ 

RINE no) uate . »$0.023 ere es oe $1.46 
epairs and supplies.. .573 BOPEIRE 524. cBeedipsy ld cae 
par ee ose Lomea Yarding,; 9: vm ose ob -s79 

Shipping ............ .140; Shipping ..,...,.0/... 5.18 
il and waste........ .079 Miscellaneous ........ -29 

Superintending ....... 49 
$2.688 ——— 
$3.41 


PLANING RXPENSE. 

General F...5%2 cose rece $0.020 Planing ...........+6- $0.68 
Oil and waste........ . i ee Sea 51 
WARGO co cccces e'eicess 1.239 —— 
Dagetes and ye - 194 $1.19 
Shipping and kilns... .170 

1.679 

Total sawing and Total sawing and 
OES 005654 4.368 planing ..... 


4 . 4 ° o00nee 
Grand totals.......11.57 Grand totals....... 10.06 
Appreciates the Information. 


That millmen are giving the subject of costs careful 
consideration is shown by the next communication, and 
it may be remarked that if manufacturers of yellow 
pine by study of costs can persuade themselves to 
charge enough for their product to leave a fair margin 
of profit, the yellow pine situation will immediately 
improve: 

While we are not right now in a position to give you a 
detailed list of our cost as well as your correspondent has, 
yet we want to say that this cost of logging the mill is about 
correct and duplicates our cost. We rather think, though, 
that he is quite liberal in allowing some of the costs, espe- 
cially in the selling line and depreciation lines. 

We want to congratulate you upon getting 7 these com- 
parative statements, as they are very interesting to every 
millman, and as soon as we get ours tabulated we shall take 
pleasure in mailing the same to you. 


Operator Thinks Tables About in Line. 


Relative to cost of production of yellow pine lumber, beg 
tu advise that we have carefully checked over the costs pub- 
lished and find same to be about in line with our cost of 
production, except three items, mpgers o sorting 20 cents, 
dipping 2 cents and drying 51 cents; otherwise the items are 
just about in line with our figures. 


Another Millman Agrees. 

Taken as a whole, your cost is about right with what it 
actually costs to operate in shortleaf yellow pine. This is 
the class of timber we are operating in. The prices in the 
different departments, as far as we can see, are about what 
they ought to be. 


Details of Cost Distribution. 


The correspondent whose communication follows has 
carefully analyzed the cost sheet printed and finds 
some ground for criticism: 


Our cost sheet does not compare in form to the one in 
question, and I think a comparison is ney possible—that 
is, a comparison that would be worth anyt ing. 

I note in the form you printed the items of yarding, 79 
cents, and drying, 51 cents, are included in the total cost 
of $15.67. These two items compare with our form, but 
instead of including both items in the total we figure the 
total amount that went through the dry kiln and the total 
amount that went through the yard and get an average cost 
for handling, which average cost is somewhere between the 
two amounts, and that average only is included in the cost 
a thousand. 

Your man undoubtedly has yarded only part of his stock 
and kiln dried only the other part, and it should be the aver- 
age price instead of the total of each that should enter into 
the cost a thousand. Another thing is the question whether 
he has used log scale or actual lumber measurement, which 
should exceed log scale by possibly 10 percent. 

Part of his cost is figured on logging and part of it on 
the manufactured product. The stumpage also is figured on 
log scale, while we reduce ours to lumber measurement. 
That is, whatever gain there is over log scale goes to de- 
crease the price of stumpage from what we value it as 
standing timber. I would be glad if you would advise me 
as to the points raised above, as to whether or not they 
have been taken into account. 


The four following communications contain perti 
nent observations on yellow pine manufacturing cost 
and point out some differences in methods of arriving 
at that cost: 

Has a Low Cost a Thousand. 


We beg to say that our cost of production last year, ex 
clusive of stumpage, was precisely your figures—$10.67. Our 
detail costs are kept in a different way from those you re- 
port, hence would not compare as to departments. 


Uses Different Method. 


We keep our manufacturing costs slightly different from 
the apparent method used 7 the party quoted, and our cost 
would not correspond with his. Ours would be considerably 
less and, therefore, would tend to offset the benefit which 
might arise by using cost figures that were honestly made by 
those whose conditions are not so favorable as ours. 


Cost of Logging Seems High. 


We beg to say that they have the matter figured out nearly 
correct as to total cost of operating. Their cost of logging 
seems high, but on the other hand their cost of manufacture 
and shipping is low. These details vary at different mills 
according to local conditions, but it all totals up nearly the 
same. Five dollars per thousand is not at all too much for 
first class stumpage, and as you suggest, the trouble with 
most millmen is that they fail to include a great many items 
when making up their cost of production prices. 


Some Items Identical with Those of Published Table. 


I have before me our daily expense sheet of the 10th, and 
our average for the month shows the cost of sawing to be 
identical with the figures used in your article. Our expense 
to manufacture at the planing mill was 72 cents against 
68 cents. The advance is caused by the large amount of 
narrow stock that we work. Our log cutting exceeds the 
figures given by 11 cents, inasmuch as the timber we are 
manufacturing at present runs not less than fifteen logs to 
the thousand. Our divisions are somewhat different, we 
putting our machine shop work, labor on log trains, section 
and construction under one head. The average for this 
month is $1.48. Under the third heading we group all labor 
at the camps, including foreman, the log cutting and feed 
account, and the average is $3.28. Our yarding is somewhat 
less than the figures given, also some of our other divisions, 
but our total for the month is $10.52 against that of our 
neighbor of $10.67. 

The figures in your article seem to be higher than they 
should be, for they are even in excess of ours, which we 
know to be high on account of the smallness of our timber, 
for, as stated above, the logs run from 15 to 16 per thousand 


feet. 
A Particularly Minute Tabulation. 


This table is from a well known manufacturer op- 
erating to the northward of the pine belt and, it will 
be noted, covers no charge for stumpage. Should the 
maximum stumpage charge be added here the total 
would appear to be extra high, more than 2 higher 
than that shown in the original table. This account- 
ant appears, however, to have gone into greater de- 
tail than most others of the correspondents quoted: 


Monthly Detail Cost of Manufacture. 
COED GUE ko 66:00:09 605.20) 00040) 46 6a bbe bas $0.00 
Contract cut ...... beawedbee oe Sed Wedd bbo's 00% 49 


Comtaaet Bah 6c cccrcoscdacccncceceescwesceea 
Company BAG) o.c.0's civccvesccdveves 

AVOROED codec cceccdccebeccesescccsverses 
Cutting and skidding expense 


Average cutting and skidding...: 
Cam CORE £.6.604 66 0p 5'06:004d0 000002 ; 
Maintemance Of WAY.........cceneeenees 
Maintenance of equipment 
TORE BOROS. 2cche ccs hence cvcnewodpnd esos 66es 





SEE GEE 6 bos DHON 0 0:0 0 000 Ss'sd 6 ob 0aeb bawheee 
TORE GEPORED ccc ec cc ccccccccsecesevevivcase 
Average prime cost mill stocking.......... 1.56 
Hour Geprecimtsa 2... ccrcncccsvcssvesesgniee $0.80 
CRED GION © 6 0:4 0.60 00.08.0400 000006% bAwae 10 
PasmeR GH WORE 6s ccc ccc cccctssvombsteuees AT 
Poorer err Perret re tt 1.07 
COE TE, necssecsosecdccncodisacsatnaneene $0.95 
BAW GRROMED cae cc cccccccvodeseescscceuve -08 
IPED SERINE, 6'5.0.0.0 6.0 cs ever ss vadeesnss tenes -21 
BAWMlls SAWS GRE BSUS. 06.0000 cc ccvrjccvecenevs 05 
Sawmill light, water, power...........eeeeeee8 18 
Ayerans Cd0t -GAWIEs 2 6s occ ccs ccudede ceed 147 
Sorting room ......... ed 00 60606.00000 ese ee 16 
DEG Bee GEE GUE WOO ss ooo peccvcccsascven $0.72 
DEF BE GEPOMBI. cic eveccbcvrcercceccesers 21 
DEF HAAR COBB. ccc cc evccccecvevecedecesege -04 
ZOPE TROT BEE GORD... oo 00000002 06000520% eee ae 
Es MED bb cea ccd scnsocencccsacvaese bore 01 
SO GUD 666-0 hati dcsec teed wcses b4Se gees 02 
TOPE GHG i coc c.0.64's 0nd aedapnsreses heaves 18 
Average cost drying and stacking......... .78 
PEAMOP BERET o0:0cc ccc ccelnssciees covgecwsve’ $0.43 
PEOROE GROGRED «ooo 60000008 s 04 6066 0vbs bsdoue 02 
PEGE DOE 6.06 6.60.52 5.00 440020060609 0054n eR -08 ° 
Planer belts, saws and knives...........65+6. o wo 
Planer light, water, power...........eceseeeees 15 
Awasnen O06 GRRROE . « 6.2402002000080800400 71 
SG ME o 5:6.0056404% supwcedeseneaesusee $0.49 
BREN GRIGG cccccccccseetocccvecrsevens -00 
RNOND. 0 bance cide csewavbssssvecdeedbasseds 01 
Average Cost GhIPMING ....cccccccececvces 50 
DOPTOCIREISE cccccccccccorcevececcs oicowebeet 2.61 
SOEUED 4:0 5.5008 5900 0606406800 ob bea oewed $0.00 
TOAROE coccccrvrcccceccvcccceeseveveeceveseese -19 
CEE. 60 6:5.0.6608 0440 500-050:2500490060'S0b0 UE 45 
COO: SEOMGD cccccccccricccccrenccesdsosecee 18 
GemOGRs GION 1s .6i0.0'0 0:0:0:0 0.0:04. 0:0. 040's's 6054600 8e Al 
Casumity CXPOMBe ..cccccccccccnccccvvevces oo «OT 
TOCGRe TERS 0 occ o0.000040600006260600406 038 
Average cost sundry fixed charges......... 1.07 
TAREE GHGRED 205000 0000600080006000000068 BT 
WE na nc adiigc6es4hsedsbdegedsenbraee ee . + $12.83 





ONTARIO TIMBER LICENSES AND RESERVES. 


Prior to the confederation of the Canadian provinces 
the timber of Canada was administered by the fed- 
eral government. Since the confederation Ontario has 
administered its own timber resources. The first provin- 
cial timber sale was held in 1881. In 1887 the ground 
rent on provincial licenses was advanced from $2 to $3 
a square mile, and the dues from 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand. In 1897 a law was enacted, requiring that all logs 
cut from licensed timber must be sawed in Canada, In 
1903 the ground rent was increased to $5 a square mile 
and the dues to $2 a thousand, About 12,000 square 
miles have been sold in the last forty-one and one-half 
years, yielding in dues, bonus and ground rent $40,250,- 
000; 24,000,000,000 feet of pine have been cut. From 
1896 to 1907 the annual cut averaged 673,000,000 feet. 
The present estimated stand of red and white pine on 
licensed territory is 7,000,000,000 feet, though on this 
same territory are included jack pine, hemlock and 
spruce in large. quantities. The total estimated terri- 
tory reserved is 16,280 square miles. The aggregate 
stand of pine on the reserves is estimated at 7,753,- 
500,000 board measure. 





GOVERNMENT’S LUMBER REQUIREMENTS. 

Under date of February 24 the bureau of supplies and 
accounts of the Navy Department issued notice No. 261 
of purchases covering the following requisitions for lum- 
ber: 





Schedule 

Woop— Amount Delivered at No. 
Ash, white........ 4,000 feet Boston, Mass. 8,872 
Ash, white... ..15,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 8,872 
Hickory butts..... 45 only Brooklyn, N. Y. 3,372 
Hickory butts.... 15 only Boston, Mass. 3,872 
Maple, white...... 10,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 3,872 
Pine, country..... 5,000 feet Boston, Mass. 8,872 
Pine, North Caro- 

TE waretecsoes 30,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 3,872 
Pine, yellow....... 90,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 8,372 
Pine, white ....... 45,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 8,372 
Pine, white....... 30,000 feet Boston, Mass. 8,872 
Pine, yellow...... $2,000 feet Charleston, 8. C. 8,372 
DE sx kaeeooksh 10,000 feet proexiya N. Y. 3,372 
Spruce poles...... 40 Norfolk, Va. 8,372 


Bids for this lumber are to be opened at Washington, 
D. C., March 14. Schedules may be obtained from the 
navy pay office nearest each navy yard. 





TO OPPOSE PUBLIC UTILITIES BILL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 27.—Ohio shippers will oppose 
the Winters-McGuire public utilities bill. Their opposi- 
tion was manifest recently when the first hearing on the 
bill was held before the house committee on codes, 

Last year it was the attitude of the shippers, together 
with the quiet opposition of Governor Harmon, which 
defeated the Woods public utilities bill in the senate, 
after it had passed the house. The shippers are reported 
to stand as they did last year, not against any bill to 
regulate service a but against demanding 
that the state railroad commission perform this work. 

It was the shippers who caused to be created the state 
railroad commission to decide disputes between them and 
the railroads, and they are jealous of the diversion of the 
attention of the commissioners from these disputes to the 
manifold duties of regulation conferred by the Winters- 
McGuire bill, including the making of rates to be charged 
by gas, electric, steamboat, pipe line and other com- 
panies, and the determining of adequate service te 
patrons of street cars and all other public utilities. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Work of Bureau of Information and the Transportation Department Commended—Railroad Presi- 
dent and Chief Forester Among Speakers—Visit to Nation’s Chief. 


{Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, ‘D. C., March 1.—The annual meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
opened at the New Willard hotel today, with a large 
and representative attendance. 

Gen. John A. Johnson, commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, endeavoreu to make delegates feel at 
home in what is termed their own city. He addressed 
the convention as the ‘‘Vour Hundred of the Lumber 
Industry.’’ John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., spoke 
eloquently in response and described his first visit to 
Washington as a soldier in 1862. He spoke of the great 
changes since that time in politics and business, placing 
emphasis on the progress made by business men. 

President Higbie reported the organization healthy 
and in good business condition. He complimented and 
strongly commended the work of the bureau of infor- 
mation and the transportation department. On the 
subject of hardwood inspection he said there are only 
two rules now in existence and he hoped soon there 
would be only one, but that he was not prophesying. 
The association believes in uniform inspection, he said, 
and that a step in that direction would be followed to 
its logical conclusion and that today trade is nearer 
universal hardwood inspection than ever before. Re 
garding the reciprocity treaty, he thought the inevita 
ble result would be to increase the supply of low grade 
lumber, add to the hardships and problems of the manu 
facturer and make the price, already too low, much 
lower. No one class should be asked to bear the bur 
den, which he thought, should be equitably distributed. 

Secretary Perry characterized the last year as a most 
trying one. He said the association must place before 
its members all personal and general information pos 
sible, and that the trade relations established by the 
association are now generally understood. Trade ad 
vantages, he said, have been minimized and whittled 
away, but a channel has been hewn for righting trade 
wrongs. Much has been said and written, but little 
real information has been given concerning the ‘‘lum 
ber trust.’’ The National association has been sub- 
jected to close examination the last few weeks, he said, 
and he hoped for enlightenment when the final report 
is made. He said the use of lumber has become more 
diversified, necessitating broader information for all 
concerned. He asked the members to give all the 
service necessary to carry on the work of the organiza 
tion, and reported that it had added more members the 
last year than in any preceding year, but that it showed 
a net gain of only one, the present membership being 
393. Mr. Perry thought that to bring about a right 
understanding of traffic affairs, conferences of traffic 
men are necessary and, further, that many matters 
could be handled without appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In arbitration matters the 
policy of the association is to be fair and keep mem 
bers out of court, and the question is one which should 
be given close consideration. 

The reports of Treasurer Cole and Auditor Cape 
were presented by IF. E. Parker, and they showed 
total receipts of $34,632 and total disbursements of 
$32,962. 

I’. E. Willson, of Pittsburg, made the report for the 
bureau of information and he said that the method of 
gathering credit information was the best available. 
Demand for the reports is increasing and the work 
has been enlarged to take care of the increase. The 
present membership of the bureau is 211. It now has 
about 28,000 reports on file, has received 710 claims 
for collection and has handled 64 percent of them. The 
service is given at a lower cost than it eould be ob 
tained from any other source. 

W. W. Schupner reported as department manager of 
the bureau and showed somewhat in detail what had 
been accomplished during the last year. Periods of 
dull trade have called for maximum activity by the 
bureau. A discussion followed the report, which 
brought out the great value of the work of the bureau 
and the advisability of all members codperating with it. 

W. R. Butler, on behalf of new membership commit 
tee, showed the difficulty of making a net gain in 
membership. 

W. L. Sykes, of Keating Summit, Pa., suggested 
that each member bring in one new member during the 
year. The consensus was that much missionary work 
is required to show a big increase. 

Charles H. Prescott, of Cleveland, Ohio, presented the 
report of the arbitration committee. He suggested that 
only important trade questions be brought to the atten 
tion of the committee, that common sense be used to 
settle minor questions. 

The trade relations committee report was submitted 
by R. L. Palmer, of Boston, Mass., showing growth of 
the arbitration idea and the important work of. the 
National wholesale association. 

Committee appointments by the chair were the fol 
lowing: 

Resolutions—Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; J. M. Hastings, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Special committee to confer with retailers—C. O. Shep 


herd, New York; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.: George 
Stone, Boston, Mass. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The first business after the noon recess was the re 
port of the committee on railroads and transportation, 
submitted by Emil Guenther. Tt referred to the recent 





conference of traffic men in Chicago and the conclu 
sions there reached relative to approval of the Santa 
Ie system of weighing. It recommended that trivial 
complaints should not be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as they clog the wheels of 
progress. The Chair introduced W. W. Finley, presi 
dent of the Southern railway. Mr. Finley defined his 
address as a treatise on southern conditions affecting 
the business of railroads and the Jumbermen of the 
South. He traced the development of demand for 
southern lumber from the close of the Civil war to 
date, drawing a vivid picture of how the timber of 
the South began to be developed and railroad develop 
ment was put under way. He referred to the Southern 
railway track and equipment fifteen years ago, which 
he said was typical of the general business condition 
of the South. Lumber development was shown from 
the cut for local use and export to its present status, 
the output now being about 23,000,000,000 feet. The 
high point in North Carolina history was given as an 
instance of the rapid development in the South. That 
began as a woodworking point and developed other 
manufacturing interests. The railroads became inter 
ested in the timber supply, he said, for other than per 
sonal or selfish interests. He said perpetuation of 
industries using wood is of vast importance to rail 
roads and the country and justify, if not demand, con 
servation of the forests. Mr. Finley referred to the 
loss in the woods and at the mill, each operation being 
confined to the elimination of some portion of the 
tree, log or piece of lumber. He said the loss should 
be reduced to a minimum, but that it will be possible 
only when it can be done at profit. He suggested locat 
ing at points where waste could be secured by plants 
that could use such products and from them create 
valuable commodities. 


As to Railroad Efficiency. 


In regard to the efficiency of railroads he said that, 
taking all faetors into account, general statements 
could not be applied to all roads and that the railroads 
compared favorably with other lines of endeavor. The 
matter of railway efficiency, he said, is not a new one 
and that the record shows constant improvement in 
every department. It is no more practical for the rail 
roads to spend more than a dollar to save a dollar than 
for any other business. All business men should be 
interested in railroad prosperity, for their own is bound 
up with it. He quoted the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission decision to the effect that the country can not 
afford poor railroads, insufficiently equipped, carelessly 
managed, or any other class than could give the best 
possible service. His address was applauded vigor 
ously. Mr. Finley was invited to be present at the 
banquet and he accepted. 

The hardwood inspection report was presented by 
Kk. V. Babeock, of Pittsburg, Pa. The committee recom 
mended one standard system of hardwood inspection. 
Mr. Babecoeck’s position is nonpartisan. He asked for 
the appointment of a committee with a disinterested 
chairman and on it a member of each of both hard 
wood associations. He said that the hardwood com 
mittee stands for progress. Mr. Babeoek spoke to the 
report. 

Rk. C. Lippineott stated that many manufacturers 
were asked to mix grades and that it would be neces 
sary to start right. The idea of getting ahead of the 
other fellow must be eliminated. 

J. M. Woods called the recommendation a most 
sensible movement. He referred to the action started 
to supervise the surveying of lumber in Massachusetts. 
The statute books for sixty years had provided for a 
surveyor of-lumber. The new bill provides that the 
surveyor or deputy surveyor, or sealer of weights and 
measures, could inspect lumber. One of the associa 
tion rules now has force of law in Massachusetts. He 
asked that all things possible be done to get the 
associations together on grading rules. 

The Chair announced the nominating committee, of 
which R. C. Lippincott is to serve as chairman. 

©, O. Shephesd reported for the committee appointed 
to confer with retail associations, represented by R. 8. 
White. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announced the tentative 
date for the annual meeting of that body May 2, and 
he extended an invitation to all to attend. 

W. W. Knight made the report for the committee 
on legislation and recommended that the association 
lend its moral support to all plans for conservation, 
particularly forestry conservation. 

On the reciprocity agreement it was urged that pro 
vision for free importation of pulpwood be extended 
to apply to logs. 

’. R. Babeock reported on the ear stake litigation. 
He said nothing specific had been accomplished toward 
its objective. The committee had the amendment 
examined by an attorney, who stated that no substan 
tial change in the rules had been made. He asked 
that the committee be continued, and thought the 
project could be prosecuted with better success and 
suggested that complaint again be filed, asking that 
carriers be required to furnish completely equipped 
ears. The committee was continued and the recom 
mendations concurred in. 


W. S. Phippen, traffic railroad manager, submitted 
an interesting report dealing with the work of his 
department, which has been handled with success and 
has effected material saving for members. He sug 
gested that ; trict watch be kept to see that railroads 
make allowance of 500 pounds to cover the weight ot 
car stakes, 

Words of the death of R. H. Jenks, of Cleveland. 
was received and E. V. Babcock was appointed chair 
man of a committee to draft a telegram of sympathy. 


SECOND DAY. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. |] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The morning session 
opened with the report of the committee on trade 
ethics and terms of sale by F. 8. Underhill, who stated 
that the industry ultimately must attain the plane of 
integrity which the exponents of trade ethics have 
established. He reviewed the work of the National as 
sociation and reported in detail the code formulated by 
the American Lumber Trades Congress, including the 
recommendations made at the December meeting in St. 
Louis. Association history shows, he said, that arbitra 
tion is the best method of settling controversies, which 
plan had been used and recommended by its members. 
He offered several amendments, one providing that the 
present 5-day limit be increased to ten to enable whole 
sale dealers to make reports on their sales. The report 
was referred to the trustees. 

Discussion was postponed and Henry Solon Graves, 
chief forester, was introduced and received enthusi 
astically. Mr. Graves held that lumbermen should 
make forestry their problem because it is of more vital 
interest to them than to any other class in the country. 
He said the success of forestry is assured if a practical 
program can be followed. He gave two fundamental 
principles of conservation of forests, the first being to 
secure general public benefits, the second, of greater im 
portance, concerns the perpetuation of an adequate 
supply of forest products. J'orestry must include three 
things: Prevention of loss by fire; economical use of 
the present supply, and provision for new supply. 
The preservation of public forests is easy provided 
ample funds can be secured and competent men placed 
in charge. Referring to loss through waste, which the 
lorest Service is now studying, he said the new growth 
is unequal to the quantity destroyed in process of 
manufacture. Speaking of national forests, he out 
lined the difficulties encountered, lack of funds for 
building trails, roads, telephone lines ete., and added 
that the total outlay for such work had been only 
$2,000,000 instead of $20,000,000, as the publie be 
lieved. 

Mr. Graves characterized the fire risk as the greatest 
obstacle to profitable forestry. He complimented those 
to be credited for the various private fire patrol sys 
tems and expressed the wish that such means were 
practicable in all sections. He said land owners could 
not grow much timber until tax laws had been greatly 
changed and provision made to remove the annual tax 
or make it less burdensome. Jn closing he recommended 
the purchase of watersheds in the East by terms of the 
Week’s bill and that the growth of timber should he 
eneouraged 


Forestry Committee’s Report. 


The report of the committee on forestry was then 
made by W. L. Sykes, chairman, who reviewed the 
conservation meeting at St. Paul last September. He 
said the conservation battle ery is not limited to for 
ests, but includes all national resources. It does not 
mean prohibition of cutting timber. He urged timber 
owners to keep in touch and work in harmony with 
the government, state and federal, when practicable 
He said the present system of taxation is unfavorable 
to individual effort to grow timber, and that the tax 
should be cumulative and paid when the crop is har 
vested. He paid his respects to the constitutional 
provision preventing New York state from profiting by 
the sale of matured timber on its lands. This report, 
following upon Mr. Graves” address showed that the 
Forest Service and the lumbermen are getting togethe 
on ways and means that are practical. R. C, Lippen 
eott made a brief report as chairman of the advisory 
committee of the American Forestry Association, in 
which he urged all te join it. 

Hardwood association inspection and progress were 
outlined: in addresses by Lewis Doster, secretary 01 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, and Fred A. Diggins, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Each traced 
the development of his organization, showing work 
accomplished. Mr. Doster said the men of the South 
are heartily in favor of one system of inspection, and 
Mr. Diggins said he would surrender his job to bring 
it about. He said: ‘‘There are little differences be 
tween the associations that can and should be recon 
ciled. We should have but one set of rules and one 
iuspection bureau in the United States.’? He added 
that the agreement now in effect seemed to make ths 
impossible for five: years. President Higbie added, 
when Mr. Diggins had concluded, that where there is 
a will there is a way. 

Following a brief address made by the New York 
superintendent of forests, Gifford Pinchot was escorted 
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to the platform and talked briefly to the Senate about 
amendments to the agricultural bill. One fathered 
by Senator Heyburn provides for the elimination 
from the national forests all quarter-sections upon 
which the stand of merchantable timber is less than 
4,000 feet to the acre. This, he said, would cause 
to be eliminated all planted areas, all young, growth 
burned areas, mountain peaks, cutover lands, ete. It 
would disrupt the solidity of the national forests, cut 
them to ribbons or reduce them to checker-board af- 
fairs that could not be safeguarded from fire or 
handled commercially on a _ practical or profitable 
basis. H. J. Miller, of Index, Wash., asked partic- 
ularly regarding effect on fire patrol efficiency and 
was informed that adequate protection wouid be al 
most possible. 

Senator Carter’s amendment prohibits the Forest 
Service from spending money for the examination 
of mining claims that do not contain merchantable 
timber. Mr. Pinchot said this would open the way 
for fraudulent operators who seek to promote the 
sale of stock in fake companies. He urged that 
prompt action be taken to prevent the adoption of 
the amendments by the conference committee of the 
House and Senate. This committee was authorized 
and the Chair appointed Lewis Dill, chairman; W. L. 
Sykes and E, V. Babcock. 

The nominating committee recommended as directors 
for three years Lewis Dill, Baltimore; C. H. Prescott, 
Cleveland; B. F. Betts, Philadelphia; W. W. Knight, 
Indianapolis; E. L. Fisher, Cleveland; L. R. Van- 
devoort, North Tonawanda. The first six named were 
elected. W. W. Riley, of Buffalo, N. Y., was nom- 
inated from the floor in place of L. R. Vandevoort, but 
a ballot wastaken and the committee choice was 
elected. George F. Craig, in an excellent speech, 
placed F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburg, Pa., in nomina- 
tion for the presidency. He was heartily seconded 
by J. M. Hastings, Lippincott, Diebolt and Higbie. 
Mr. Babcock was escorted to the platform by Messrs. 
Hastings and Craig, and he made a neat speech in 
aceeptance of the honor which the board of trustees 
will confirm. 

Lewis Dill, reporting for the resolution committee, 
presented a vigorous protest to the passage of the 
two amendments to which Mr. Pinchot had directed 
attention. The report on hardwood inspection sub- 
mitted at a previous session was indorsed. A rising 
vote of thanks was given the retiring officers. The 
business of the convention being concluded, it ad 
journed. 

President Taft laughed and said he was glad to 
see everybody when called upon by 400 during the 
afternoon, R. W. Higbie presented the protest against 
the two amendments and spoke briefly in their support. 
The President said he could not, as a part of the 
government, criticise a coérding ate branch of it. He 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so many lumbermen 
and he hoped their business was profitable and would 
continue so. Regarding the expressed interest in 
forestry, he said the time had passed when the people 
believed they could use all they needed, waste all 
they cared to and still have an unlimited resource 
behind them. He shook hands with all present, with 
the gladsome Taft smile, and the reception was over. 

No greater tribute ever was paid any man than 
Gifford Pinchot received when he appeared before 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
ask its support to defeat the two amendments intro- 
duced by enemies of the national forests and the Forest 
Service. ‘These amendments, he explained, would seri- 
ously cripple, if not wholly disrupt, both the service 
arid the ferests. The response was quick and as heart 
felt and emphatic as had been the acclaim which 
greeted him. A committee was appointed to prepare 
«a resolution voicing the protest of the lumbermen, 
which was adopted and later presented to the con- 
ference committee of House and Senate. The action 
of the convention also was presented to President Taft, 
at the afternoon reception, who naturally deelined 
to express himself publicly. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH RED BEECH RAILWAY 
TIES. 


Since 1896 experiments with red beech for railway ties 
have been made in the neighborhood of Eberswalde by the 
Prussian ministry of agriculture and forestry, in connec- 
tion with the ministry of public works. The carrying out 
of these experiments was entrusted to the main station of 
the experimental section of the forestry department, i 
connection with the railway authorities of the Stettin 
line, and Jater with the central railway office in Berlin. 

As regards the results of these experiments and the les- 
sons to be learned therefrom, Professor Dr. Schwappach 
has reed a report, a coneise résumé of which is here 
given: 


1. Sound soft-hearted beech wood, impregnated with 
far oil containing creosote is a very desirable material for 
railway ties; and on main lines should iast at least twenty- 
five years, 

2. Sound red-hearted beech wood may be used for ties 
without any apprehension, if the area of the red heart does 
hot amount to more than 25 percent of the entire cross- 
section of the tie, and the heart of the log does not come 
near the outside of the tle. Ties with gray-dyed heart 
are to be rejected. 

8. In selecting the wood by the forestry officials care 
is to be taken that L.. 4 sound wood is chosen for ties; rot- 
ee and especially at large branches, are to be 
avoidec 


4. Especial attention must be given to thorough drying 
of the wood before impregnation. 


5. In order to prevent splitting of the wood, the proper 
precautions must be taken at once after felling the tree. 
Letting the felled logs lie long in the sun in the early 
Spring, which is often very dry, is especially to be avoided. 


JANUARY STATISTICS. 


Summary of Conditions in the Pine States 
of the North and South. 


The secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled a summary of trade conditions 
from 103 replies received in response to an inquiry sent 
out February 20. In reply to one question fifty-eight 
operators reported inquiries heavy; fifteen reported them 
light, and twenty-seven normal, three making no reply 
to that question. As to efforts being made to secure 
orders, twenty-four stated that they were making some 
efforts, while seventy-seven said they were not.. With 
respect to the supply of orders on hand, sixty stated 
that they had orders on hand to keep their planing mills 
busy from one to twenty-five days; thirty-one had orders 
to keep that department busy from twenty-five to fifty 
days, and six had enough orders on hand to last fifty 
days and over. With respect to their saw mills, twenty- 
seven had orders sufficient to keep busy from one to 
twenty-five days; thirty-three enough for from twenty- 
five to fifty days and eleven fifty days and over, thirty- 
two making no reply. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘Is your order file increasing 
or decreasing?’’ forty-eight operators reported an ag 
gregate increase of 1,194 cars; forty operators reported 
an aggregate decrease of 663 cars and eleven reported 
their order files in normal condition. The net increase 
shown by these figures is 531 cars, distributed among 
ninety-nine mills. In response to a request to show new 
business booked in the last two weeks, ninety-seven re 
plies gave 5,150 cars and six made no statement. 

With reference to stock on hand, twenty-one replies 
showed 21,775,000 feet above normal; thirty-seven re 
plies showed 51,300,000 feet 


nouncements had been made of railroad extensions by 
either the Harriman or Hill lines. Tie manufacturers 
are said to have figured out that 6,000,000 ties will be 
needed for double tracking the Union Pacific and 3,000, 
000 for the Southern Pacific. A standard tie, 7x9 inches, 
contains forty-two board feet, so in round numbers 378,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be required in the double 
tracking of these two sections of the Harriman system. 
The work has been authorized and will be carried out 
during the next few years, the progress depending some- 
what on how readily the money becomes available. 





NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR JANUARY. 


Improved conditions in the northern pine’ market are 
indicated by statistics for January, which show ship 
ments amounting ta 85,810,854 feet, compared with 75,- 
$54,479 feet last year, an increase of 9,956,375 feet or 
13.1 percent. Lath shipments nearly trebled, being 24, 
727,120, compared with 8,523,722 for January last year. 
A new ‘feature of the statistics is a comparison of ‘total 
shipments and production by sixteen mills in the North- 
ern Pine Minufacturers’ Association, which has head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., each mill to report month 
ly. These mills report January shipments of 56,008,222 
feet, an increase over January, 1910, of 6,502 416 feet 
or 13.1 percent. 

Production also shows an increase, due to the fact that 
several northern Minnesota mills which did not saw last 
winter are running. The total production reported by 
sixty-five mills for January was 68,312,036 feet, com 
pared with 35,184,679 feet last year, an increase of 33, 
127,357 feet or 94.1 percent. Lath production was 
23,487,925, compared with 8,053,845 last year. The six- 
teen mills making regular reports sawed 50,708,439 feet 
in January, compared with 33,589,957 feet last year, an 
increase of 17,118,482 feet or 50.9 percent. Reports for 
January are analyzed by Secretary H. 8. Childs, as 
follows: 
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no replies. In the aggregate Nenmenbere. 
these figures showed a net wisconsin 1 818668 (..... 56,260 3,190,687 289,850 
decrease of 4,149,000 feet, Minnot Re eer ee 4 167,401 wee 102,838 270,239 32,650 
distributed among seventy- rm 224,378 bteeee cebebee. - duebeaeel | shane 
eight mills. Iowa ° oe sesecees tenes seseeee se cecees _isgesees 

With respect to finishing eT ee 23 8,526,206 ...... 159,098 3,685,304 38,500 
stock, nineteen mills re- Grand totals.. 65 79,088,182 1,202,000 5,525,722 85,810,854 24,727,120 


ported 4,558,000 feet above normal; forty-five ha re 
ported 12,905,000 feet below normal; twenty-five re 
ported finishing stocks normal and fourteen made no 
response. The net result of these replies is a stock of 
8.347,000 feet below normal, distributed among eighty 
nine mills. 

Concerning the outlook for business, eighty-six oper- 
ators consider the outlook good; seven fair; two slow, 
and eight expressed no opinion. 





BIG TIE ORDERS IN PROSPECT. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—Purchasing agent Rhodes, 
of the Harriman system, was in Portland this week, com- 
ing from California, to look over the situation with a 
view of placing orders for railroad ties. It is hardly 
considered likely, however, that the tie men will contract 
for any very large quantities at present prices. Most 
of the mills have been closed down for some time and 
there is no great surplus of ties on hand. Small mills 
refused offers of $9 several weeks ago before any an- 
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YELLOW PINE SHIPMENTS IN JANUARY. 


The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House fot 
January 11, compiled from the records of 285 mills, shows 
shipments of 382,792,529 feet, representing 21,045 cars. 
The excess of shipments over cut was 19,389,063 feet, 
or 5.07 percent. Of the mills reporting those rated at 
less than 25,000 feet daily capacity shipped 30.68 percent 
more than they cut; plants rated between 25,000 and 
50,000 feet exceeded their cut by 6.47 percent; those 
having a rating between 50,000 and 75,000 feet me pe 
1.18 percent more than they cut, while the mills rate 
75,000 feet and over exceeded their cut by 5.11 percent. 

The report of stock on hand — an aggregate at 
the 285 mills on February 1 of 1,162,432,574 feet, as com 
pared with 1,181,821,637 feet January 1, The stock on 
hand February 1 represented 24.31 percent of the annual 
products of these mills. 

The following table gives details of shipments by 
states : 


YELLOW PINE SHIPMENTS BY STATES FOR JANUARY, 1911 
Compiled from 285 mills regardless of rated daily capacities. 


Mo. 
and Okla., Arkaneas, T'ewas, 
10 mills, 87 mills, 58 mills, 
STATES SHIPPED TO feet. feet. feet. 
New England states.... ....... LBtGBOR = a naccece 
New os RES ie 289,083 129,602 
Penn. RS eee 748,453 28,004 
West Va. & MAS... .as taka 142,841 97,716 
Okie ... ‘ 20,370 8, 098, 106 546,350 
Indiana io» mai 3, ‘8: 34,745 4,185,527 
Michigan ani 23,985 3, 592.85 2 408,93 34 
See eee 412,774 8,663,372 3,764,733 
Tennessee & Kentucky... .....s. "473,950 151,867 
Wisconsin its 67,159 848,17 655,646 
PEE seevicoesc’ é eke 361,957 104,449 
ac cs win Gaia abs 288,045 5,511,699 1,684,105 
Missouri janes ones 584, 49 9,049,917 3,613,533 
nr 208,793 2,604,891 1,091 "339 
ON rae 79,117 4,951,216 3, 64,1 
Colorado & 8S. Dakota.. 21,812 764,249 608,347 
ree eee 4,341,466 6,371,834 4,692,538 
. er re 97,864 570,356 23,137,010 
New Mexico & Arizona.. ....... 19,551 01,0 
PE Garakdecratccee sagltoes -Khenames 1,271,829 
Local—Shinped within 
ie Meee: .. sseebuae, saaee’s fo) eer 
Retail—and used at 
SIN: aoe x0'no 0:09 ¥ps 155,079 3,432,085 2,581,788 
Hxport shipments by 
WRGKE occ ox Saale oasis se ; 5 bil, > aden bala 127,648 
——_ shipments by 
Saas wa. due siaieae”) ~~" a ep enite 622,940 


ate 
Not speciiied (not given 


above) ...---csesess 2,624,098 1,174,581 14,380,571 


8, 924,11 1 65,521,663 68,1 49,653 
2.2 17.12 17.80 





Total apmente 
Percentage 





Total 

Ga shipments, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Fla Jam., 1911, 
84 mills, 48 mille, 34 mills, 14 milie, 285 mills, 

feet. feet. feet. feet. (or 
249,859 681,612 1,283,831 284,618 8,874,729 
597,301 662,104 2,101,756 334,647 4,114,583 
423,571 855,002 2,240,353 960,067 5,255,460 
627,628 184,367 1,437,506 924,306 8,414,364 
2,074,610 2,839,677 2,376,974 18,000 10,974,087 
3,489,410 2,355,420 1,162,173 79,480 15,106,755 
831,606 558,561 1,206,477 .-ceccrs 520,415 
6,865,514 7,388,894 1,479,771 214,986 28,790,044 
668,958 2,434,376 hi. | rs 5,851,111 
622,091 187,187 Y Serre er 2,389,913 
SEG,1GO oidesnsess edhe. . » ache 22,575 
5, 456, 684 186,404 14,778 86,016 13,227,731 
11;500,048 616,524 gl ie 25,672,807 
8,416,753 ae 8 §«(cnenée ere 7,843,972 
6,744,375 ik 2 Ae sae ¥Ee 15,352,296 
858,714 is tbinle . 09 ee e's r? oa'soT s 
9,056,376 BRS) ivesdel ap. =oceueee 24,50 ’ 
Tas BS oe Pe: EE RA fe 41,548,564 
74,600 sinc: © Waeakaet 1%. de0ee5 795,169 
1,157,702 adae ‘so. shhaeme 2,429,531 
5,772,859 5,697,905 5,004,208 8,181,408 27,339,817 
5,706,958 1,864,345 1,916,538 422,115 16,078,908 
5,844,125 16,961,954 8,028,801 1,324,018 31,781,541 

? 
274,698 978,487 527,493 458,200 2,861,818 
34,732,179 23,482,069 5,308,443 2,785,137 84,487,078 


124,646,122 68,016,038 36,511,954 11,022,988 382,792,529 
32.56 17.77 9.54 2.88 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Plugging Along in the Dark—Dealers Who Visit Their Competitors—Sons that Do Not “Take After” Their Fathers—Towns 
that Have a Congenial Atmosphere—Managers that Mismanage—Reliable Manufacturers. 


THE DEALER WHO STAYS AT HOME, 


Several days ago a physician was asked if he had 
read about the alleged great discovery of a serum in the 
South Pacific hospital, in San Francisco, that had Leen 
used so successfully in pneumonia, tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever, and he said he had not read it; and then 
he spoke slightingly of the account, saying that no serum 
for the cure of pneumonia had been discovered; and in 
addition he had something to say about the stories of re- 
porters, and so forth. Thehefad 

It is up to you, if that physician is alive. If he were 
he would be anxious to learn about this treatment that, 
on the testimony of five physicians, had cured pneumonia 
in twenty-four hours, tuberculosis in a remarkably short 
time, and is similarly successful in eases of typhoid fever. 

But that is the way it is; too many of us live in the 
atmosphere of self-sufficiency. We don’t reach out and 
hook on to new ideas. I was in a shed: the dust in the 
alley, when stirred up, was enough to give both the 
men and the horses the blind staggers, and just to see 
what would be said, the subject of planked alleys was 
touched on. And what do you think the dealer did say? 
It might be a good idea, but he never had happened to 
see a planked alley. He is a stay at home, as many 
of us are. 

Now, at the expense of souring certain dealers because 
they are pricked slightly, I am going to say that your 
stay at home is not the man who gets right up and dusts 
around his own premises and improves them. Unless he 
knows what others are doing he is in a fog. The success- 
ful dealer gets out, observes the methods of others, and 
if they are an improvement on his incorporates them into 
his business. There are dealers by the hundreds who think 
they have got along all right, are getting along all right, 
and will continue so to do. They have simply drifted 
with the current. They are wholly unprepared for the 
gale that may arise. I know a man who is now trying 
to establish a line of yards, and if he should place a 
yard in a town in competition with dealers who know as 
little about their business as there are dealers who do, 
the dry bones would rattle. ‘There are two prominent 
reasons why every dealer should be a master of his 
business as nearly as possibly—for protection and profit. 

I promised myself, as a test, that once a week, for six 
weeks, I would ask a dealer of average intelligence and 
business capacity to what extent he had visited his co- 
laborers in his section, for the purpose of learning from 
them what they are doing, and how they are doing it. The 
result was as follows: 

No.+1 is selling lumber in a town in which there are 
four yards, not one of which can be called a model. 
Every dealer of them is simply plugging along. This man 
had not visited a yard in an adjoining town. His shed 
is a shed, which is all that can be said about it. The 
thought came to me, ‘‘Old man, if you would put in a 
few days visiting the dealers in the adjacent towns, to 
learn how they are conducting their business, which, 
in many instances, would certainly be «an improvement 
on yours, you could come home and in many things put 
it right over your competitors.’’ If I had a son who 
intended to become a retail lumberman, there are three 
yards that at the moment I have in mind in which, if 
necessary, I would pay for his tuition, as I would for his 
tuition in any other school. It would be a lumber 
school he had entered. In that school he would learn 
how to buy, how to sell, how to collect, how to care for 
stock, how to manipulate, and so on; then, when he had 
learned his Jessons he would engage in business for him- 
self with a different understanding than do many who hit 
the business slapdab, thinking it is so easy that any one 
can run it successfully. 





“But he never had happened to see a planked alley.” 








No. 2 said that a year ago, when waiting for a train 
in Canton, 8. D., he went over to a yard and looked 
around for a few minutes, and with this exception he 
didn’t know when he had been in the yard of another 
dealer. If this man’s yard was a peach he might have 
less use for the ideas of others, but it isn’t more than a 
common apple, with specks in it at that. 


Pailed to Comprehend, 

No. 3, in course of his conversation, said he attended 
the annual meetings of his association, but he had not 
been in the habit of visiting his neighbors’ yards. On 
good terms with his neighbors? Excellent; but he 
talked as if his neighbors might think he had a sinister 
motive if he should go hanging around their yards with- 
out a good excuse for doing so. This dealer failed to 
comprehend the force of the subject. Visiting a com- 
petitor, or colaborer, would not imply ‘‘hanging’’ 
around his yard. If a dealer should sneak in at the back 
door of another’s shed, hide behind a pile of lumber 
every time he saw a yardman in sight, in a sense then 
he would be ‘‘hanging’’ around, and the proprietor 
might logically think that either the visitor was crazy 
or was intent on firing the premises. 

No. 4 had built a shed the previous season which, to 
speak plainly, isn’t much of a shed. In the next town 
on the road west, there is an excellent shed; two towns 
east there is a fine umbrella shed, but this dealer said 
he had seen neither of them except from the train. He 
could have taken a lesson from either and improved his 
own shed materially. 

No, 5. The dealers in this town are neighborly. The 
lumberman with whom [ had the conversation built a 
shed last year, and when it was underway the third 
dealer of the town, who had built the previous season, 
came around and suggested where improvements in the 
inside arrangement might be made, pointing out the way 
his own shed could have been bettered. I felt like put- 
ting my largest diamond in soak with my uncle and 
dividing the proceeds among these two dealers. 

No. 6. Nothing doing. The dealer was not in the 
habit of visiting the plants of the other dealers, and he 
knew no one who was. This dealer is by far the most 
up to date of the five in the town. ‘‘You wouldn’t 
object showing and explaining your methods and im- 
provements to your neighbors, would you?’’ he was 
asked. ‘‘Object? I should be glad to do it,’’ he an- 
swered. I said to one of the other dealers that his 
neighbor, referring to the man above mentioned, had a 
pretty good outfit. ‘‘T suppose he has,’’ was the reply. 
He ‘‘supposed,’’ you see; but he never had been around 
to look it over. 

No. 7 didn’t know as ever he had visited a yard in the 
vicinity unless business called him there, and that was 
rare. He was conscious there was a feeling of jealousy 
among the dealers, and for this reason he thought they 
gave one another a pretty good letting alone. ‘‘But you 
would have no such feeling if a dealer of your own or 
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“Pointing out the way his own yard could have been 

bettered.” 
other town should call on you in a friendly way, would 
you?’’ he was asked. ‘‘You bet I wouldn’t,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Should be mighty glad to have ’em any time.’’ 
I started in to interview half a dozen dealers on this 
particular topic, but ran in an extra one for good 
measure. 

That is a fair consensus of opinion of the dealers at 
large in the matter, I believe. Two of the dealers ex- 
pressed the opinion that they would be glad to have 
their colaborers visit their places, yet with this feeling 
they had not broken the ice by visiting others. The 
ice, as it will be observed, is very thin, yet they had not 
broken it. 

It may be expecting too much, but I am hoping that 
next Monday morning some dealer will take this article 
in his hand, go over to a competitor’s yard, and say 


to that competitor, ‘‘Here’s a feller that thinks it 
would be a good idea to call around and see one another 
occasionally. Read what he says.’’ If the man to whom 
it was handed had bristles on his back, and should an- 
swer, ‘‘Umph!’’ the man who was trying to cultivate 
his acquaintance could get out and leave him to eat 
his own swill; but this would not often happen. More 
than nine times in ten the answer would be, ‘‘That’s 
so. Have a chair,’’ and the first they knew they would 
be talking about trade; their different methods of 
collecting; how difficult it was to get money out of cer- 
tain customers; what they intended to do in the way 
of improvements; how the assessor had ‘‘socked’’ it to 
them; and when the dealer had gone they would both 
feel that they had discovered a remedy that relieved 
their mental dyspepsia. 

Mental dyspepsia is a disease that we should guard 
against. Let the old physical stomach rebel against 
steak and coffee until it is ashamed of itself, but to do 
its worst it can’t raise the deuce with a man that the 
species of dyspepsia can that originates in the mind. 
When the mind becomes imbued with jealousy, hatred 
and fear it makes the physical dyspeptic stomach look 
like an angel with wings. 


DOES LIKE PRODUCE LIKE? 


We are told that like does produce like. When I 
was in the chicken business I knew very well that if an 
inferior old rooster was permitted to run with a flock 
of hens the result would be that that old rooster’s im 
perfections would show up in his progeny. Yet, mentally, 
we don’t quite understand the law governing such things. 
Several of you know a dealer who was one of the best 
competitors that ever lived. When he died his neigh- 
bors in trade regarded it almost as a personal loss. | 
heard one of them say that he didn’t believe a better 
man ever sold lumber. Of course, we are very liable 
to say good things of the dead, and not infrequently 
we exaggerate their virtues, but the remark above quoted 
I know came from the heart. 

This dealer ieft a son who, if mentally like produces 
like, should have followed in his father’s footsteps; but 
he departed far from them. He is regarded as the mean- 
est man in the bunch in that trade center. If some 
one of you would go and buy him out his competitors 
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“Here’s a fellow that thinks it would be a good idea to 
call around,” 

would shout for joy. I once said to this young man that 
it must be a satisfaction to have had a father who was 
as highly respected as his was; and he said it was a 
satisfaction. Now, he knows as well as his competitors 
do the difference between himself and his father; he 
knows that whereas his father was pure gold, he is dirt, 
and knowing this, why doesn’t he swing into his father’s 
ways and win the respect that was accorded to him? I 
should have liked to put that very question to him, 
but didn’t. All of us ought to be so chock full of manly 
quality as to speak the truth as we know it on every 
occasion, but not one in a million has that courage. 

Then, some of you know another dealer who, during 
his career as a retail lumberman, was a decidedly tough 
ereature. I heard all kinds of hard things said about 
him, and I had no reason to think but the majority of 
them were true. Not often will a dozen dealers combine 
to say that a neighbor is a scalawag unless he is. If 
all the citizens of my town should say I was the toughest 
old brute that lives in it I should think there was some 
fire where there was so much smoke. 

In the course of natural events this dealer died, and 
his two sons continued the business. And the way 
from the yery first they started in you could hardly be 
lieve that their father was the man who had been so 
thoroughly detested. From the day the old man was 
laid away none but good reports were heard of thi 
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boys. If really they had inherited the disposition of 
their father they ought to have shut up shop and be- 
come highwayman. The community would not have 
blamed them. It would have been said, ‘‘ They can’t help 
it. Look what kind of a man their father was.’’ 

Today these two young men are pinks in their busi- 
ness. They have the confidence of every competitor and 
of the community. A couple of years ago there was 
a little friction in the market. I chanced to be in the 
town at the time, and it was a question whether there 
would be a general break or the trouble headed off. 
One dealer came into the office of another, supposedly 
to consult on the conditions, and I heard one of them 
say to the other, ‘‘If Bros.,’’ referring to the 
two young men, ‘‘say they will do it, they will.’’ 
‘“That’s what they will,’’ was the reply. I could not 
help hearing this conversation, and when I saw the con- 
fidence that was imposed in them I thought that if the 
father, whose ears were filled with dust, could have heard 
the comments he would have been proud of his boys, 
and I thought, too, that possibly he might have had a 
twinge of conscience that he didn’t behave himself a 
little better than he did while he had the chance. 

Thus, when it comes to a question of hereditary men- 
tal qualities, personally I am somewhat at sea. Still, 
[ know that when a question of this kind is raised the 
mentality of the mother must be taken in consideration. 


HOW MANY SUCH INSTANCES CAN YOU NAME? 


At the meeting of the Southwestern association, in 
Kansas City, I met Charles McNeal, in Convention hall, 
who told me that his concern, the McNeal-Parcher Lum- 
ber Company, of Maryville, Mo., had gone out of business. 
““Why was that?’’ he was asked. And he explained that 
the proprietors of the three yards of the town put their 
heads together and concluded that two yards, with the 
heavy stocks they are obliged to carry, are enough for 
the town, and the MeNeal-Parcher company said it 
would drop .out. 

I knew there was no finer bunch of lumbermen any- 

















“He would have been proud of his boys.” 


where than this Maryville bunch. I never received more 
kindly treatment anywhere than there, and when I am 
so treated I take it for granted that others are treated 
in a like manner. When the atmosphere of a town is 
seductive I am liable to linger longer than at headquar- 
ters they might think it necessary. And that was what 
was the matter in Maryville. One day the younger Curf- 
man brother escorted me to the circus and we sat on one 
of the top seats and ate peanuts and afterward stood 
around in the animal tent and heard the beasts roar. The 
next day a carriageful of us drove around the country, 
visiting the blooded cattle farms, and as many of the 
fine cattle we saw were black my mind wandered back 
to my three-acre lowa farm, where my old black cow was 
peacefully grazing, and while some of the cattle we saw 
that day were valued at $10,000 each, I had the satis- 
faction of saying to Mr. Bully, or Miss Mollie, as the 
case might be, that notwithstanding it would take pounds 
of gold to buy them, before they became as famous as the 
old black cow up in Iowa they would have to go some. 
The situation before the McNeal-Parcher company was 
about like this: There were three concerns, the E. C. 
Phares Lumber Company, the MeNeal-Parcher Lumber 
Company and Curfman Bros. The town has a population 
of 5,000, and the volume of trade of the three yards, 1 
am going to guess, was not far from $100,000 yearly. If 
you know of a town of that size, with three yards, and 
with that amount of trade, and one of the concerns would 
consent to quietly drop out for the good of the market, 
you could put your finger on a town that I cannot. A 
thousand thrée-yard towns could be named that are doing 
a business not far from $100,000, but if the dealers should 
meet with a view to discussing the situation, and amicably 
disposing of one yard, and I were at the conference, I 
should expect to hear, ‘‘ You sell!’’ ‘‘ You sell! ’? ‘‘ You 
sell!’? with a result that every one of them would stick. 


Heads or Tails? 


_ There are numberless towns in which yards are so plen- 
tiful that it would be an excellent idea for the dealers, 
could they settle it in no other way, to go into a room 
and draw cuts, or flip a coin, to see who should go out; 
but they will do nothing of the kind. They are al] bank- 
ing on what the future may bring forth. Like old 
Micawber, of Dickens’ creation, they expect that some- 
thing may turn up; that one of their number may be 
obliged to sell, or fail, or die, and then the number would 


be lessened. The idea of one of them selling to the others 
when all had plenty of money to operate with, and all 
were in the full bloom of manhood, would excite their 
rage if such a proposition were proposed. 

But there are business men and business men. There 
are those who are content to peg along, fairly satisfied 
if they pay their bills and keep out of jail, while others 
look ahead and are anxious to accumulate enough in their 
palmy days to keep them out of the almshouse in their 
old age when sickness is very liable to come. I expect 
that Messrs. McNeal and Parcher have no desire to regis- 
ter at an almshouse, so they said to the other Mary- 
ville dealers, ‘‘ Boys, we want to make more money, so we 
will pull out, and by so doing, we will leave 
you in a position to make more.’’ Did you ever 
before hear anything like it? Mr. Parcher is now 
prospecting out on the Pacific coast, and as to the in- 
tentions of Mr. McNeal, I am not a competent witness. 


THE INTERMEDIATE PLANE. 


Mark off an imaginary plane; both ends are occupied 
by the dealer, first as a buyer, second as a seller, and in 














***You sell!’ ” 


the space between are the customers. The number of 
the latter may be 100, 200, 300; the more the merrier. 

[ doubt if we all properly consider these customers. 
They are necessary for our business existence, but not 
in every instance are they treated as though they held 
that important position. This intermediate plane may be 
imagined as a very slippery place, say as a field of ice, 
with easy pathways leading to your competitors’ yards, 
along which your customers may glide as if one skates. 
They are bound by no statutory or moral law to remain on 
the ground located between the two extremes of the plane. 

Close attention, careful attention should be paid to 
these customers; to each and every one of them, A 
dealer whose business amounts to not far from $40,000 
annually permitted himself to fall out with the leading 
contractor of the town, and away went $10,000 of that 
business—a quarter of it, and it landed in another yard. 
The closest attention should be given to these customers, 
but not infrequently there is some man around the prem- 
ises that will go at them as with a meat ax. 

The manager of a yard was talking with a friend who 
had dropped in to see him. He told me that the pro- 
prietor went home at 4 o’clock and would not be back that 
afternoon. Seeing I could not interest him, I took a chair 
by the window and searched the two local papers for the 
kind of ads that the lumbermen ran. The manager was 
a young man, and he and his friend said something about 
a girl whom they called Susie, and then laughed. Then 
something was said about somebody who rode the goat 
‘the other night, and they laughed again. 


On Being Affable. 


A man drove around in front of the office, handed 
the reins to the woman and came in. He stopped in 
front of the desk, with his eyes on the manager, whom 
he had good reason to believe every second would notice 
him, yet hesitated to break in on two men who were 
talking so intently. He glanced through the window 
at the team, and finally said abruptly, ‘‘ John, my wife 
is holding my team, and if you have the time I would 
like to get a scantling.’’ ‘All right, Mr. Felton,’’ 
said John, springing from his chair with so much force 
that it was pushed back a foot. His young man friend 
arose, stretched his arms over his head as though he was 
tired, looked at his watch, stroked his slight mustache 
and went out. 

‘*All right,’’? the manager had said, but it wasn’t all 
right. He had been talking inconsequential stuff with 
one of his chums about Susie, and some man who had 
ridden the goat, while a customer was waiting, evidently 
anxious about his horses which his wife was holding out 
in front. Knowing how this manager will shirk his 
business to talk about some girl named Susie, or about 
some man riding the goat in some lodge room, and leay- 
ing a@ customer standing on the floor unnoticed, he 
couldn’t manage a yard for me as long as he was 
taking a second breath; and I don’t believe he could 
for you. 

In the booth of W. H. Darling, of Wichita, in the 
Convention hall, in Kansas City, on the occasion of the 
convention of the Southwestern association, when talk- 
ing with one of the auditors of the heaviest lineyard 
concern in the Southwest, he related an incident similar 
in character to the above. Two farmers came into an 




















“ ‘All right, Mr. Felton.’ ” 





office, and they were not noticed by the manager until 
the auditor had spoken to him in a low tone to see what 
they wanted. When the farmers were gone the auditor 
gave the manager sort of a Caudle lecture. He said to 
him they were paying him $90 a month to look after 
the business and that was the way he was doing it— 
permitting customers to come in and stand around and 
pay no attention to them. 

Another lineyard man remarked, ‘‘That’s the way 
of it. I believe every lineyard manager discovers that 
he has local managers who have not the faculty of at- 
tracting customers. Good men, some of them are, in 
other respects, but they don’t understand that it is 
desirable to make friends with the customers of the yard. 
The icy manager is a poor investment, notwithstanding 
he may be otherwise capable,’’ 

‘‘What do you do when you have discovered that 
one of your managers is an ice box, as you express 
it?’’ was asked. 

‘‘Eliminate him as soon as possible,’’ he replied. 

The loyal, competent manager, who will watch your 
customers as closely as you would; isn’t he a jewelf 
There are thousands who will do this, and some one who 
will not. Singular it is, that any man should live twelve 
months after reaching the age of discretion without 
learning that affability is a valuable asset. 


DO YOU BELIEVE ANY MANUFACTURER WOULD 
DO IT? 


A dealer who had just received a car of lumber, a 
quarter of which, he said, was off grade, was not feel- 
ing as fine as silk. He said the way some wholesale 
men would stuff a car with poor lumber was enough 
to make a saint swear. 

‘*What’s the row?’’ I asked him. 

‘Come out and see,’’ he said, and he lead the way to 
the lumber that had been piled in the shed alley, ‘‘ There 
it is, and you see how it looks,’’ he commented. ‘‘It 
was bought for high grade stuff, guaranteed to be high 
grade stuff, and that is the way it turns out. It was 
good lumber that I wanted, and by Jingo! its good 
lumber I will have, or none at all.’’ 

[ tried to divert his mind from the circumstance by 
turning over several boards on a pile of flooring and 
praising the quality of them. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
company that shipped me that flooring always sends 
me the right kind of material. When a car comes from 
that company I can shut my eyes and tell my men 
to unload and pile it.’’ 

‘*And you didn’t buy this last car from that com- 
pany?’’ it was queried, 

‘*Unfortunately, no,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know as we 
live long enough to learn to let well enough alone. This 
company’s man came along, and as I would want the 
lumber soon, I gave him the order. Would it be up to 
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grade? His company never shipped anything that was 
not up to grade; that was one of its strong holds; and 
then the price; if I could save a dollar and a half a 
thousand it was worth saving. ‘That was the way he 
talked, and you see the result,’’ pointing to the pile 

‘*T don’t know what your theory is about such a 
shipment as I showed you out there,’’ said the dealer 
after we had settled down in the office, near the register, 
‘‘but this is mine: I believe there are manufacturers 
who will stuff an order with offgrade stuff, expecting 
a kick on it. Then when it comes they will settle at 
. reduction on the price agreed on, and then they get all 
the lumber is worth. It is a way they have of getting 


rid of a certain amount of poor lumber. I believe 
the shingle men have shipped their shingles on the same 
basis. ‘wo years ago when so many poor shingles were 
being shipped I received a car that no man at the other 
end of the line, with any sense in his head, could ever 
think would be accepted except at a discount. I ought 
to have thrown the shingles in a pile, subject to the 
order of the shipper, but I was foolish enough to take 
them at a discount, and even then I believe the shipper 
got every cent for them he thought he would when he 
loaded them in the car.’’ 

‘¢Whew!’’ I half whistled, ‘‘do you believe they would 
do it!’’ . 


**T surely do believe they would do it, and that they 
are doing it right along,’’ he said. 

That is a pretty strong allegation; but there are 
several thousand wholesale dealers, and sizing them up 
as we would humanity at large, it would not be sur 
prising if here and there is one who would try to put it 
over on us. That is the way the world goes; and the 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers comprise a part of 


the world 





TOO MANY TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMEN? 


Retailer Declares That Conditions Would Be Greatly Improved and Cost of Living Reduced if Fewer Salesmen 
Were Employed—Says Over Fifty Salesmen Regularly Call Upon Him. 


Kick! Kick! Knock! Knock! What is the use in being 
happy when we can just as well be glum? My particular 
kick now is at my best friends. If I am not careful [ 
will be kicking myself before I get through with this. 
{ have been reading a great many articles about the 
high cost of living. Some lay it to the tariff, some to 
extravagance, some say one thing and some say another, 
and the high cost keeps marching steadily on. 

Almost everybody takes a shot at the corporations, the 
railroads and the trusts, while so far very few have had 
anything to say about the little fellow. Just recently I 
read one on the retail dealer, or the retail cost, in a 
popular magazine. It hits us small fellows pretty hard, 
and the worst feature of it is that there is some truth 
in it; in fact L am a little inclined to think it is the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. It begins with 
the Texas steer and shows how much toll is taken from 
every pound from the time it leaves the range in Texas 
until it gets to the consumer; and then declares that 
the humble retailer takes the greatest toll of all or about 
38 percent. It might have gone on and shown how it 
started with a pound of wheat at 1 cent a pound from 
the farm of the South Dakota farmer and after taking 
toll in a score or more of places finally landed it back 
on the same farmer’s table at 15 cents a pound or 1,400 
percent above what he got for it in the first place, and 
that without adding one-tenth of 1 percent to its nutri 
tive value. In which case the farmer was actually rais 
ing fifteen bushels of wheat to get the privilege of eat 
ing one and was contributing fourteqn bushels to the 
support of the other fellows along the line; and while 
this is a very extreme case the condition does exist to a 
greater or less degree everywhere and in all lines, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that a whole lot of it is 
unnecessary and could be cut out without doing very much 
damage to anyone and eventually work good to all. 

| had the pleasure of meeting the inventor of the lino 
type machine in Minneapolis. The man who made his 
models told me that he (the inventor) was offered 
$50,000 for his invention by the typographical union fo: 
the sole purpose of destroying it to save the jobs of the 
typesetters. It did seem to work some hardship on those 
fellows for a while, but no one would think it wise to 
zo back now. When the great manufacturing concerns 
began to flood the country with selfbinders the laborers 
who had been harvesting by hand from Mississippi to 
Canada, and who thought that was the only way they 
could obtain a livelihood, were very indignant and a good 
many binders were smashed or burned under the delusion 
that they were injuring the laboring man. Yet no one 
feels now that he was greatly injured, and there are hun 
dreds of cases where useless labor has been cut out ot 
the manufacturing and distributing of many of our most 
useful products and has been a real benefit to all con 
cerned. 

But to get to the traveling salesman. If he is a mar 
ried man he will tell you that his lot is the hardest one 
vf all; that he has no home; that his wife has ne hus 
band, his children no father; that he eats when and 
where he can, sleeps any time, anywhere, from the caboose 
of some jerky old freight train to the little dinky old 
cot in a backwoods lodging house. He must be a bright, 
good fellow all the time, under all circumstances and con 
ditions; must wear good clothes and a pleasant smile all 
the time; must spend all his salary all the time, 
no matter what it is—being a good mixer—so as 
to ‘‘stand in’’ with the trade to give him a good 
standing with his house, to enable him to draw more 
salary, to spend for more mixing to’ get more business, 
to get more standing to get more salary—where does it 
end? Ask some one who knows. I don’t know. We are 
the only independent yard in town, so we are the only 
one that buys our own stuff here. The others are line 
yard concerns, who buy at headquarters, the home office 
And yet there are four or five men who make our towu 
to sell us building paper; five or six selling millwork; 
twelve or fifteen selling lumber; four selling coal; one 
or two brick men; a cement man or two; a plaster man 
or two; seventeen calender men and several office supply 
men, besides scores of miscellaneous grafters who seem 
to be out simply because their graft pays for their 
living. 

What is the use of all this? 1 am not making this a 
personal kick against the men, but against the system 
that keeps it up. We could buy all the supplies we want 
if there was not a traveling man on the road. If they 
succeed in selling us more than we want we are sore al 
them for selling it to us, when we ought to be sore at our 
selves for buying. I believe we could handle our busi 
ness hetter by buying direct from the manufacturer any 


way. I have noticed other retailers in other lines thau 
ours who, when asked for something that they dic 
not have in stock, would say: ‘‘There- will be a man 
here in a few days and we will get what you want.’’ 
This would indicate to me that we are all depending on 
the traveling man to keep tab on our own business; 
it leads us to neglect what we ought to do for ourselves, 
namely, keep tab on our stock; anticipate the needs of 
our patrons and see that our orders are written in to 
our mill or source of supply without waiting for some- 
one to come along and suggest to us what we need and 
charge up $5 or more to selling expenses for doing so. 

I had a nice, long visit with one of the boys yesterday. 
[ told him J was going to try to start something to help 
put him out of business. He told me to ‘‘get busy’’ 
and if I accomplished the job he would come a hundred 
miles out of his way to thank me for it. He said: ‘‘ We 
all think the other fellow has the easy job, but none 
of us have the courage of our convictions. We actually 
think if we didn’t stick to the road we would starve to 
death in no time, while the fact remains that the world 
is full of jobs, everywhere along most all the useful 
lines where the brains and nerve, intelligence and ability 
of most of our traveling men would be welcomed with 
open arms.- Did you ever try to manage a bunch of 
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FOR PLANING MILL WORK. 
(1)— Machine-men, two and one-fifth times wages If man’s 
wages be 30c an hr charge in addition to material, 66¢ an hour 
(2)— Benchmen one and one-half times wages When wage 
is 40 cents, charge 60 cents 
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inechanies of any Kind? If you were to go into the ave 
age town today to put up a $20,000 residence and would 
hire the first twenty carpenters you met how many real 
mechanics do you suppose you would get in the bunch? 
Probably not three or more than that. Well, you would 
he apt to pay them all about the same price, say $3 a 
day. One or two men would be really earning you $6 
a day, a few would be earning you $4, possibly, just one 
or two actually would be worth even $3 and the rest 
below $5 and on down to $1.50 or less. 

The same is true of every trade and every business 
The intelligence and integrity of the traveling salesman 
would help put a lot of incompetents out of the carpentei 
trade and get a better price for the compagent ones. And 
there are some who probably would set some of us man 
agers of retail Jumber yards back to the cement house 
So you see I have taken a kick at myself now. I believe 
it is up to us—the retailers—to begin the process of 
elimination. I believe we should have something like an 
intelligent organization among ourselves for the purpose 
of buying. I have often thought that if it was neces 
sary to use the traveling man at all to chip in and 
employ a good buyer, who would make it his business 
to see that we had a good place to buy our goods. 

More Castles in Spain. 

| am going to close my eyes again and have another 
dream, 

It is something like this: I see an intelligent head 
quarters—a central if you like—where we have a com 
petent buyer. I can think of a traveler that will answe: 
my purpose. His business is to know the value, grades 
shipping condition and so forth of all the stocks avail 
able for the trade in his jurisdiction. He should under 
stand freight rates, shipping conditions, car shortages 
and so forth, and should have all the intelligent help he 
needed, perhaps he would need a traveler or two to keep 
in touch with those points. Then when we little fellows 
needed anything we should send our orders direct to him 
und he should make it his business to get it to us from 
the most available point in the least possible time. It 
seems to me that some such system as this would reduce 
the selling cost anywhere from 50 to 90 percent. 

As it is most of us are too lazy to attend to our busi 
ness. We wait till we are out of something and then 
wait till one of the boys comes along before we buy it 
und buy it from the first one that comes along, and the 
manufacturers realize the fact that under such a system 
of buying they must all cover all the territory they ean 
reach if they get any of the business. So it looks to m« 
that by getting the retailers together on this proposition 
we could organize some intelligent buying plan that 
would work good to all concerned. EK. L. Kerra 
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EASTERN NATIONAL FORESTS. 

Wulisay, GA. Feb. 27.—-In discussing the Appalachian 
Vark bill with a congressman recently he remarked that he 
objected to putting the United States government in com 
petition with the lumbermen of the country. I replied that 
the thinking lumbermen of the nation invited this with al! 
their heart ; that Unele Sam would know the value of stump 
age and that there was not the least chance of ruinous 
competition at his hands like there was today with men 
getting hold of timber and slashing it out and throwing it 
on the market without any knowledge of or regard foi 
values. 

I look upon the passage of the Appalachian White Moun 
tain Park bill as one of the greatest boons to the owners 
of hardwood stumpage that has occurred in the history ot 
(heir business. It will do more to educate a hostile press 
and general public as to the true conditions surrounding 
the lumber business in America than any one thing that has 
oceurred in my knowledge of the business. The nation wil! 
zet knowledge of timber and stumpage values, costs etc. al 
lirst hands and will thus not have to rely on one sided in 
formation gathered from prejudiced sources as at present 

W. H. SHIPPEN 
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SYOCK RECORD FORM REFERRED TO IN JOHN W. BARRY’S ADDRESS AT SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
March 7—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, Dubuque, lowa. 
March S8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Ketail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind. 


March 8-10—Southern Commercial Congress, Atlanta, Ga. 


March 11—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Exchange head 
quarters, Buffalo. 


March 14—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Montgomery. 


March 14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, Roswell, N. M. 


March 16-17—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

March 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Incorporated, 
Norfolk, Va. 

April 1—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Brevoort hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, Crozer 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 3—Western Forestry and Conservation Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Houston, ‘Tex 

May 3-4—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Chicago. 


WESTERN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION’S NEXT ANNUAL. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 25.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association will be held 
ut Spokane, Wash., April 3, when there will be election 
of officers for the ensuing year. Another important 
order of business will be the discussion of plans for 
summer action by the association and its auxiliary forest 
fire associations in the northwestern states. A. L. Flew- 
clling, of Spokane, is president of the association and 
Kk. T. Allen, of this city, is forester. 
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MONTANA RETAILERS’ QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The quarterly meeting of the Montana Retail Lumber 
men’s Association will be held at Sheridan, Wyo., Satur 
day, March 18. It will be preceded by a Hoo-Hoo con 
catenation on the evening of St. Patrick’s day, March 17. 
The Montana association takes in that corner of Wyo 
ming, and the dealers in that section have long wanted 
the association to meet with them and an interesting 
time is anticipated. 


PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS MEET. 

Wednesday, February 21, the eighth annual meeting 
ot the Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ 
ation was held at the Lumbermen’s Exehange. This 
ussociation is in reality thirteen years old, but was re 
organized and began life over again eight years ago 
[t is unique in that it carries out its name, having as 
its members forty-two of the fifty strictly retail dealers 
in and about this city, but having no wholesalers o1 
manufacturers among its members. 

Four new members were added duriny the last year, 
and the association’s finances are in better shape than 
ever. 

William C. MacBride was elected president; Fisher 
Dalrymple, vice president; Charles Maule, secretary 
and treasurer, and Amos Y. Lesher, Charles M. Ches 
nut, I. N. Troth and Charles Maule directors. The 
newly-elected officers all made addresses, and the meet 
ing was also addressed by Henry Palmer, of Lang 
horne, president of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation, and Edwin F. Henson, of the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

A banquet was given the members and their #rieuds 
ut the New Bingham, where addresses were made by 
W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Edward Scott, of the Thomas FE. Powe Lumber Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo 
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GEORGIA DRAINAGE CONGRESS 


ATLANTA, GA., Keb. 25.-—A meeting of the Georgia 
Drainage Congress attended by representative citizens 
from every part of the state was held at Brunswick, Ga, 
February 24. A drainage law that is almost a duplicate 
of the law in effect in North Carolina was adopted by 
the congress and will be urged for enactment by the 
state legislature in the summer. ‘The congress agreed 
that the present drainage law in Georgia is inadequate 
and recommended that it be repealed with the exception 
of that part applying to Chatham county. The law that 
the legislature will be asked to enact in the summer will 
leave the question of drainage largely to the counties 
and will give each county power to enforce the drainage 
of swamp lands within its boundaries. 

Among the prominent men who addressed the congress 
were Governor-elect Hoke Smith; C. G. Elliott, chief 01 
drainage investigations, United States Department ot 
Agriculture; Prof. S. W. McCallie, state geologist, of 
Georgia; Dr. J. H. Pratt, state geologist of North Caro 
lina, and T. G. Hudson, state agricultural commissioner 
of Georgia. 

The convention of the congress began with an address 
of welcome by E. C. Butts, mayor of Brunswick. A 
response to his welcome was made by G. W- Dean, presi 
dent of the congress. The legislative committee, of which 
Judge J. L. Sweat, of Waycross, is chairman, recom 
mended the drainage law which was adopted and which 
will be presented to the state legislature. L. R. Aiken, 
tormer state senator, spoke of the need of an adequate 
drainage law.in Georgia. Professor McCallie delivered 
an address on ‘‘Swamp and Overflow Lands of Geor 
gia.’? Dr. Pratt took as his subject ‘‘ Drainage in North 
Carolina.’’ Professor Elliott discussed ‘‘The Value of 


Drainage to Georgia.’’ A general discussion followed, 
in which W. H. Leahy, of Atlanta; Mr. Hudson, and 
others took part. 

Governor-elect Hoke Smith was introduced and spoke 
on ‘‘A Drainage Law in Georgia.’’ ‘‘I stand ready,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to approve any carefully prepared bill on 
drainage that the legislature will send to me and I will 
assist you in every way possible in your work.’’ 

A sea trip was taken in the afternoon and an informal 
smoker at the Ogelthorpe hotel was held in the evening. 

One of the most interesting addresses to the conven- 
tion was that of Professor McCallie on ‘‘Swamp and 
Overflow Lands in Georgia.’’ He showed that one 
fourteenth of the entire state of Georgia consists in 
swamp and overflow lands. Included in these lands is 
the Okefienokee swamp, which extends over 500,000 
acres and contains great quantities of valuable cypress. 

The following are the officers: 

President—G. W. Dean, Waycross 

Vice President—L. R. Aiken, Brunswick 

Second Vice President—W. B. Williams, Savannah 

Treasurer—W. H. Leahy, Atlanta. 

Secretary—C. F. Andrews, Waycross 





CAR WEIGHTS AND RAILROAD SCALES. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 28.—The February meet- 
ing of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association last. 
Friday evening at Grace Church clubhouse. was attended 
by nearly every member and the session proved of spe- 
cial interest. Supper was served by the ladies of the 
parish. The guests of the club included Cassius L. Glas 
gow, of Lansing, chairman of the state railway com 
mission, and J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, secretary of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, each of 
whom talked on transportation. 

What was perhaps the feature of the meeting was the 
talk given by Mr. Knox on car weights and railroad 
scales and the injustice that is being done the shippers 
in making them pay for accumulations of coal, stone, 
frozen gravel and ice in the bottoms of gondolas and 
other cars. In other words, the tare weight stenciled 
on the cars is very often much less than the real weight, 
and one Grand Rapids concern, which has been investi- 
gating its shipments during the last week, found that 
these differences ranged from 1,100 to 6,100 pounds. 
Michigan shippers are assembling these facts with a 
view to getting a square deal. 

Reciprocity with Canada also cume up for discussion 
and a resolution was adopted favoring the measnre, 
with buat one dissenting voice. 
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NEW ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS. 

PORTLAND, OrE., “feb, 25.—Mareh 15 the offices of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association and the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association will be located in the 
new and elegant Yeon building, Fifth and Alder streets. 
Three rooms have been secured on the fourth floor to be 
vecupied jointly as headquarters of the two organiza 
tions, the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
heing represented by EK. 'T. Allen and the Oregon Forest 
lire Association being represented by C. 8. Chapman, 
until recently government forester in the Sixth district, 
with headquarters in this city. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


AWLANYA, GA., Keb. 27.—A number of Aumbermen 
trom this and other southern states have announced their 
intention of being in this city March 8, 9 and 10 to 
attend the convention of the Southern Commercial 
Congress. 

While lumbermen seem to entertain considerable in 
‘erest in the congress itself and the speakers of inte 
national importance who will deliver addresses, inte: 
est naturally centers in the coming of Edward Hines, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, who will deliver one of the principal addresses. 
Mr. Hines has chosen as his subject ‘‘ Perpetuating the 
South’s Lumber Wealth.’’? One of the ‘‘section meet 
ings’’ will be devoted exclusively to forestry work. 
Over this section meeting Henry EK. Hardtner, of Urania, 
La., president of the Louisiana Conservation Commission 
will preside. Among the principal speakers at this sec 
tion meeting will be Hon. Harry P. Gamble, of Winn 
field, secretary of the Louisiana Conservation Commis 
sion, who has chosen as his subject, ‘‘ Practical Forestry 
Legislation for the Southern States.’’ 

Upon the same subject J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, will speak, handling the 
subject more with regard to general legislation. Chief 
Forester Henry 8. Graves and J. G. Peters, of the For 
vst Service, will speak on uniform legislation. Other 
speakers at this section meeting will be Prof. Alfred W 
Akerman, of the University of Georgia, Judge John C 
Hart, president of the Georgia Conservation Associa 
tion and others of equal note. 

W. H. Taft will be present on the last day of the 
congress and will close the meeting with an address 
entitled, ‘‘A Greater Nation Through a Greater South.’’ 





DEVELOPMENT BUREAU ORGANIZED. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 28.—The Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau has been organized, with Thornton 
A. Green, head of the Greenwood Lumber Company, of 
Ontonagon, president; Patrick Flanagan, of Sagola, 
vice president, and H. W. Reade, of Escanaba, treasure 
Among other lumbermen present were: O. W. Bright 
man, of Wansankee; O. W. Robinson, of Chassell: John 


O. Maxey, of L’Anse; E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, and 
W. R. Hudson, of Garnet. 





BUILDERS IN TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 1.—A strong effort is being 
made by the Louisville Hardwood Club to secure the 1912 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association for this city in 1912. The club adopted reso 
lutions last night at its regular weekly meeting at the 
Seelbach inviting the wholesalers to come to the Gateway 
City next year, and a telegram of invitation was sent to 
T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, president of the 
Louisville Club, who is attending the convention, asking 
him to invite the association to convene here next time. 
Mr. Brown had wired the club that there would be a 
good chance to land the gathering if steps were taken 
promptly. The club’s action was enthusiastic and unani- 
mous. 

As the Hardwood Club, though young in years, has al 
ready entertained the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Hardwood Lumber Association, se- 
curing the wholesalers’ meeting may cause it, like Alex 
ander, to weep for other worlds to conquer and other con 
ventions to entertain. 


PENNSYLVANIA FORESTERS IN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 28.—The fourth annual con 
vention of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association began 
today and will continue three days. Governor Tener 
will speak at the opening session. Filibert Roth, dean of 
the forestry department of the University of Michigan, 
will give an illustrated lecture this evening, and C. R 
Pettis, superintendent of state forests of New York; 
Prof. James Toumey, director of Yale forestry school, 
and Prof. Hugh P. Baker, of the Pennsylvania State 
College forestry department, will make addresses Thurs 
day afternoon. 


COMMITTEE ON CHESTNUT GRADING. 


\t the annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States W. B. Town 
send, of Townsend, Tenn., and W. E. Delaney, of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, received slips stating that they con 
stituted a committee on chestnut grading. ispute 
immediately arose as to which gentleman was chair 
man. Secretary Doster had side-stepped the respon 
sibility by giving each man a slip on which the 
recipient’s name came first. The matter was taken 
under advisement, friends called in, and the subject 
discussed simultaneously with an excellent dinner or 
dered by Mr. Delaney. It was decided at the dinner 
that whichever member of the committee would pay 
the check should be chairman, It was then discovered 
that in accordance with parliamentary rules the chair 
man had no vote and immediately there was a scramble 
to see who would not be chairman. This contention 
ultimately may cause a waning of the warm personal 
regard which has heretofore existed between Messrs. 
Townsend and Delaney. 

The procedure of the committee on chestnut grading, 
according to late information, is in this wise: ~ The 
member of the committee makes a motion; the chair 
man indorses it; he then surrenders the chair to the 
member, who takes the floor on the second motion. 
Then the member pro tem. resumes the chair, puts the 
motion and it is carried unanimously by the ex-pro 
tem. chairman, 


TREE PLANTING IN NEBRASKA URGED. 


LINCOLN, NEB., March 1.—The Nebraska Conservation 
& State Development Congress, held in Lincoln last week 
in a brief declaration of principles included: ‘‘We arge 
more actiye tree planting in all parts of the state.’ 
This was considered significant by those who have watched 
the movement looking toward the foresting of the sand 
hills of Nebraska for some years past. In a report on 
forestry made to the congress by Dean C. KE. Bessey, head 
of the department of botany of the University of Ne 
braska, he declared that 25 percent of the area of 
Nebraska could be forested profitably. He urged that 
the work be begun at once and said that persons should 
plant trees every year on the farms, in the sand hills and 
on town lots. 

Dr. Bessey has long been active in the work of forest 
ing the two federal forest reserves in the sandhill regions 
of the state as an experiment. The experiment has met 
with some success, as the Halsey reserve and the Nio 
brara reserve now have thousands of acres of pine trees 
of a more or less inferior grade where years ago thers 
was nothing but barren sand dunes. He has long urged 
that the state or national government take the problem 
of foresting these waste hills more actively in hand 














WISCONSIN ADVANCEMENT ASSOCIATION IN 
CONFERENCE. 


Mapison, Wis., March 1.—The executive committee ot 
the Wisconsin Advancement Association, the new organi 
zation composed largely of timber land owners and lum- 
bermen of the state, held a conference in this city Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week with the state board of 
immigration and the dean of the college of agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin for the purpose of arrang 
ing a plan of coéperation of the three institutions for the 
exploitation of the industrial and agricultural advantages 
of the northern and central portions of the state. Immi 
gration Commissioner Campbell] and Dean H. L. Ruesell 
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MEETING OF WESTERN RETAILERS. 


Enthusiastic Gathering of Lumbermen 
in Golden State Metropolis—Epoch- 
Making Annual That Draws the 
East Closer to the West. 





San FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 23.—With a great banquet in the mag- 
nificent banquet hall of the Palace hotel, that ended shortly before 
midnight, was closed last night the eighth annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and it goes down in lumber 
history as in many ways one of the most important gatherings of 
lumbermen ever held west of the Rocky mountains. 

This convention marked the beginning of notable phases of interest 
in national lumber affairs by the retail lumbermen of California. It 
was the first time that anything but a local gathering of lumbermen 
has ever been held in California. The seed has been sown and on 
fertile ground, and without doubt the harvest will be great. 

Since the first settlement in California, and from the time of the 
gold discoveries in 1849, which marked the real beginning of the 
growth of this commonwealth, until very recently it has been an 
empire within itself, and its lumber industry as well as industries in 
other lines has not catered to the territory east of the mountains but 
has been satisfied with the trade that came from within its own 
confines. For more than a half century lumber came down from the 
north coast in ships and later by cars and was sent out into the rich 
valleys of California and retailed. Until within recent years the 
mills supplied this lumber little elsewhere. The redwood and pine 
mills of California marketed what they could of their own lumber in 
California and exported the rest. Then came the change that welded 
the lumber interests of this state to those of the rest of the country. 

A market began to be found in the East for the surplus output of 
the redwood mills, forced in a measure, at first by the increased out 
put of these mills; and later as the eastern 
trade became acquainted with the merits of the 


lumber, it liked it and wanted it. The pine mills one of education 
found a place for their upper grades in the Kast, to fill was devoted 
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Problems Analyzed Exhaustively by 
Eloquent Authorities—Progressive 
Spirit Evident—Trade Condi- 
tions Reflected in Reports. 





‘‘The eighth annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association is now opened,’’ announced President Dunlop, 
‘and we will now receive an address of welcome from Hon. James 
Rolph, jr., president of the Merchants’ Exchange of San Francisco.’’ 


Mr. Rolph took the platform amid applause and said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation: The title of the fascinating and beautiful songs just rendered 
by the quartet prompts me to say,*How do you do, gentlemen? I am 
very glad to meet you all.”  [Applause.] t is most pleasing to me 
as one of the members of San Francisco's commercial community, to extend 
to you a hearty welcome, and I do so to its fullest extent. [Applause.] 
We thank you for your choice of our city, and I can assure you that a 
real, hearty San Francisco welcome is yours. 

You have gathered here this morning in your eighth annual convention 
to discuss matters of mutual interest, and I suppose to compare notes and 
to learn new lessons, and I trust that the result of your deliberations will 
be most profitable and beneficial to you all, both individually and collect- 
ively. I understand from your committee that it is your purpose to de- 
vote a large portion of your very brief time to the carrying out of the 
program and participation in the events which the entertainment com- 
mittee has planned for you; and I congratulate you as business men 
in deciding so wisely. 

We have here a rebuilt exposition city which outsiders say is the 
marvel of the world, and I think we can feel justly proud of it. In it 1 
think you will find sights and pleasures that you can not find anywhere 
else and which I think are not surpassed in any part of the world; and 
I hope that you will take advantage of the opportunity of seeing them 
all while you are here. 

We are all jubilant over the action of the Congress of the United States 
in declaring San Francisco the world’s exposition city. [Loud applause.] 
As a member of the exposition company want to thank you gentlemen 
for the valuable assistance and the support that you have given us dur- 
ing the last few months in securing this prize. We are 
truly grateful and appreciative of what you have done, 
We are beginning today, the last members of our dele- 


The time gation having arrived home yesterday, the preparation 


talks and of the creation of this prize gem, and when it is fin- 


the vacancy caused by the decrease in the output of the addresses, and the work was done in committees rather ished I am sure that it will be a credit to the entire na- 





white pine mills of the North, though the common is still 
consumed at home, largely in making boxes in which to 
market the tens of thousands of carloads of fruit raised 
in the rich valleys of the central and southern parts of 
the state. Then, too, the manufacturers of Washington 
and Oregon, within the last decade, that formerly had 
California only for a market, pushed the output of their 
increasing number of mills making fir, cedar and spruce 
into the great treeless region of the middle West and 
into the Kast, and the lumbermen of California, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, found that their 
problems were the problems of the lumbermen of the 
Kast, of the middle West and of the northern portion 
of the region west of the great range of mountains that 
divides the continent. 

A beginning was made at Portland, a year ago, when 
the territory of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which then embraced Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Arizona and Nevada, was enlarged to 
embraee California, and the Golden State came into the 
fold and made possible the great meeting of this week. 
So much for history. 

The settings of the convention were perfect. The 
visitors from the north country were charmed with the 
golden sunshine, the blue sky, such as can be found only 
in California, with the flowers and the balmy atmosphere 
and, above all, with the royal hospitality with which they 
were received and entertained. Under these ideal con- 
ditions they came and met the lumbermen of California, 
those of San Francisco, those from the great San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys and many from the citrus belt of 
southern California and from elsewhere throughout the 
state, for whom this was their first convention, and 
devoted three days to listening to interesting addresses of 
men older in association work and with them discussed 
the common problems. 

The convention itself, more so than many others, was 





TAMES ROLPH, JR., OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
Who Voiced the City’s Welcome to the Convention. 


than on the floor. 

The advance guard began to arrive last Friday, when 
Secretary A. L. Porter, from Spokane, and I, EK, Robbins, 
one of the veteran association workers from Ritzville, 
Wash., came in, to find I’. If. Hilliard, of Pocatello, Ida., 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, on hand, 
he having come up from the South, where he had been 
on a vacation for several weeks. More came the next 
day, and on Sunday night the Shasta Limited from the 
north brought in a large delegation from Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, including President J. H. Dun- 
lop, from Caseade Locks, Ore., and at the same time 
W. G. Ilollis, of Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and John W. Barry, 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa, association exhorter and pioneer 
retail lumberman, came in from Los Angeles, having 
made the western trip via New Orleans, E] Paso and 
Los Angeles. And on Monday morning before the con- 
vention began hundreds of retail dealers from all over 
California were on hand, It was truly a gathering of 
the clans, 

The remarkable city that had arisen Phenix-like from 
the ruins of less than five years ago, made new into one 
of the finest cities the world has ever seen, was at its 
prettiest this week. The city’s local enthusiasm over its 
success in securing the great international exposition 
for 1915 over a foeman worthy of its steel had not yet 
abated, and Californians say it will not, for that matter, 
until the close of what they say will be the greatest 
world’s fair ever held, even should it then. In lumber, 
general business- and financial circles an optimistic feel- 
ing prevails and the indications for the lumber trade, 
particularly for the future, were never brighter for 
California than they are now. ‘Therefore the hosts were 
more than glad to welcome their guests, and the spirit 
of hospitality was never absent. 

The Palace hotel, rebuilt on the site of the famed 
old Palace but far more magnificent and modern, was the 
headquarters for the convention, and all of its functions 
occurred within this hotel’s spacious walls. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
at 11 a. m. Monday in the artistic and commodious assem- 
bly room of the Palace hotel. The 300 gold chairs con- 
trasted with the rich red carpet, but harmonized with the 
gold and cream decorations of the room. The convention 
room opened off of the main hall, and at the rear in a 
large anteroom the visiting retailers registered, and here 
also was presented an exhibit of the oranges, grape fruit, 
raisins, nuts, wine and other products of the San Joaquin 
valley, placed there by the enthusiastic lumber boosters 
of that fertile region of California. There was much 
visiting in the halls, corridors and anterooms. It was 
the first retail luambermen’s convention ever held in Cali- 
fornia of more than local signi®cance, and California 
dealers were in altendance in larg: numbers. A number 
of ladies were in attendance and ere much interested 
in the opening exercises. 

The Imperial quartet, a local vocal urganization, appro- 
priately rendered ‘‘How-Do-You-Do,’’ after President 
J. H. Dunlop had rapped for order. This was the begin- 
ning of the three days of convention, the best ever held 
west of the Rocky mountains. When the quartet as an 
encore gave ‘‘California for Mine’’ it was given an 
ovation, and the singers had again to respond. 


tion. What helps San Francisco helps the entire Pacific 
coast; and I am confident that we are on the turning 
point today of an era of prosperity, growth and develop- 
ment in which the entire Coast will share and in which 
we all at the present time, I think, have reasons to re- 
joice. 

’ A few weeks ago, when I had a few lines from your 
secretary, I promised him then that we would arrange to 
give you ideal San Francisco weather. Mr. President, 1 
trust that promise will be fulfilled and that nothing will 
happen to mar your having a most successful meeting. 1 
hope that you will have a most delightful time, and that 
when you do go home you will carry back with you most 
pleasant memories of your visit to San Francisco, and 
make the pledge that you will reconvene here again in 
1915 and let us all rejoice together with the entire world, 
1 thank you. [Loud applause.] 


In Response. 


The president announced that the association had a 
regular chaplain, Rev. William J. Hindley, of Spokane, 
who was scheduled to respond to the address of welcome, 
hut unfortunately he was unable to be present, so J. F. 
Parkinson, a well known retail dealer of Palo Alto, Cal., 
was called upon to respond, 


Mr. Parkinson was greeted with applause and ‘said: 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the conven- 
tion: To be placed in the light of a chaplain for a com- 
mon old lumberman is a hard line. I tried my best to 
get out of it, but Brother Porter insisted. And what I 
have to say and what I can say I know not, and I am 
sure that the rest of you don’t. 

This convention, gentlemen, is a great meeting. Few 
of you realize its importance. As members of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association we are indeed for- 
tunate to have the address of welcome extended to us by 
a man who stands preéminently a power in San Fran- 
cisco’s progress, a gentleman who acts todz as the 
chairman of the committee which has secured for this 
city the fair or exposition. [Applause.] The gentleman 
who has extended to you the words of welcome means 
what he has said, and with the assistance of the San 
Francisco dealers I assure you that your time will be well 
and happily spent while in this city. 

Mr. Rolph should have been a lumberman. [Laughter 
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and applause. } And I am in favor, if my friend Russell 
agrees, of giving him the initiation in Hoo-Hoo. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

e have a great work to perform. The lumbermen of 
this Coast are undertaking to exemplify what has lately 
been shown us in the securing of this —— in Wash- 
ington—a united West. ‘The retailers of California stand 
today acknowledged the greatest, biggest-hearted men in 
the business. Still, they haven't gotten together and 
learned the lesson of live and let live. It is a great les- 
gon. This convention is not called for the purpose, as I 
understand it, of fixing rates or causing the assembly at 
Sacramento to take any harsh measures, We want to get 
better acquainted. The man who has the ‘fat bank ac- 
count has yet to learn that the man who hasn't the fat 
bank account and is his competitor has the right to an 
existence; and while you may starve the dog, while he is 
lean and hungry, he will travel many miles and bite you 
when you least expect it unless you take him into your 
confidence. 


I could talk to this convention and say little for two 
days; but I er ong Mr. President, think it is necessary, 
as the convention has its work to perform and there are 
many speakers to be heard, and I 3 that you will all 
realize the importance of the work before you and get 
down to business. I thank you. [Applause.] 


The President’s Address. 


President Dunlop followed with his annual address, 
which was listened to with much interest. In detail it fol- 
lows: 


Our association has progressed both in numbers and 
influence during the year just past. Especially have the 
retail lumbermen of California lent us their coéperation. 
This'state was added to the territory of the Western As- 
sociation at the Portland convention, only a year ago, yet 
we have now a membership of nearly 150 yards in Cali- 
fornia. Your officers very heartily appreciate the cordial 





THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS. 


and earnest support rendered us by the lumbermen of 
San Francisco and the Bear state, and the number pres- 
ent at this convention is evidence that the lumbermen of 
California are awake to the value of the western contin- 
gent to their business interests. 


Codperation and Standardization. 


The year 1910 was a very trying one on the lumber 
trade in general. Especially was this true of the manu- 
facturing end of the business, yet so thoroughly have the 

rinciples that our and kindred associations are contend- 
ng for been accepted by the manufacturers and whole- 
salers that those who now refuse to acknowledge the 
justice of the retailers’ claims can be counted on the fin- 
gers of both hands. With so few exceptions that they 
prove the rule, manufacturers are giving our association 
their hearty support, and in return we should do all we 
can to reciprocate, 

It is to the interest of the manufacturer and consumer 








[Address by John W. Barry Before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1911.] 


I have some topics—nothing that will be interrupted in 
the least by your asking me questions—and I have come to 
oin you in this round table of yours here in the Golden 

est. By a round table, it does not mean that one shall 
do all the talking, because it would be too much like married 
life. [Laughter.} You are all supposed to talk some on 
this question. . 

I happened to get into this discussion in Juiy last. B. 
W. McCullough, who is president of the Cost Educational 
Association, of Chicago, covering the United States, gave 
an address at New Orleans, which he called “The Cost of 
Doing Business as a Credit Iactor.” I became quite inter- 
ested in that address, and compiled a little plan of the 
cost of doing a retail lumber business, and I knew that the 
name was quite important always, and I knew the religious 
tendency of lumbermen, and so I was trying to get a name 
that might appeal to them. So I thought the name ‘Ten 
Commandments” would sound about as strange to lumber- 
men as anything I could get. ([Laughter.] And so I call 
these the ‘Ten Commandments of Doing Business.” My 
friend, Met Saley, is a kind of religious man, and I sent 
him a copy and he printed it in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and the other lumber prone printed it, and my conscience! 
do not tell me that lumbermen do not read. I not only 
heard of that thing from Canada and the United States, 
but actually from the Isle of Trinidad, and I began to think 
that maybe it did amount to something myself. I come to 
you to go over these items with you. 

But first, it must strike you as very strange, the extent 
of the territory covered by the discussion of the cost of 
doing business this year. ‘The three associations, the large 
ones, this one, the Northwestern and the Southwestern, cover 
a territory comprising 1,300,000 square miles, approximately, 
or more than half the area of this country, exclusive of 
Alaska. When you come to add to that the territory of 
the Obio and Pennsylvania, the territory of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, the territory, in short, of every association that met 
so far up to date, you have more than two-thirds of the 
area of the United States covered by this discussion. How 
did it get around? It certainly was beyond the power of 
any one association or any individual. 


Persecution for Political Purposes. 

There must be an underlying cause. It was not a thing 
that could be accomplished by any one association, or any 
one individual or a number of individuals without the cause 
already there. Now, what was it? There are a great many 
of them, I suppose, that you all could mention. But in 
thinking about it it seemed to me that the great underlying 
cause that forced lumbermen to be virtually on their marks 
like football players ready for the kick-off when somebody 
did say something about this, might be called the persecu- 
tion by the United States government of a trade, of an in- 
dustry that bas done more to build up and make a nation 
of these broad prairies than any other industry within the 
limits of the country. LAp ylause. } 

Why is it? Why should it have been that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of Labor and Commerce— 
two departments, should each spend thousands of dollars 
to try to locate a “trust,” and then, after four years, no 
report until the recent one by Herbert Knox Smith? But 
Smith has made a report in which he said that over half 
of the timber is in the hands of 195 men. He does not touch 
us retailers in that report; he reserves that to come back 
with and give us some more later. He merely talks in this 
report about the manufacturers and the timber owners. He 
said that 195 men—195 owners rather—now have over half 
the standing timber in the United States. And yet, under 
his thumb, under his nose smelling high to heaven, is the 
census report, showing that there are 48,000 saw mills in 
this country; and he finds half the timber in the hands of 
195 people. I put that question up to one prominent lumber- 
man at this convention—I do not know that he is in the 
audience, and he said it was bosh. The report says that the 
Southern Pacific and the Northern Pacific own 11 to 14 
percent of the standing timber. I feel free to talk about 
this, because I have not any timber. I put that up to a 
man at Los Angeles last week. Why, he said, the Southern 
Pacific bas virtually sold out, that statement was wrong, 
that if anybody in his office, if his boys could not write a 
better report than that without going outside of the office 
he would discharge them. And yet that is the report, after 
four years of laborious work. xmith says that the timber 
has advanced in price. According to the reason of that 
gentleman, the only thing that can by any possibility meet 
with the concurrence of his department is absolute failure— 
showing that is not worth a tinker’s malediction—and I 
suppose he would say that that was all right. In Iowa, 
where I live, there are millions of acres of land that were 
sold for $1.25 an acre. Is he around telling you that some- 
thing is going to happen because that ground today is 
worth $200 an acre? fanhattan island sold for 18 cents. 
Why, you could carry off more dirt than that on your shoes. 
It seems passing strange that men in high places should 
come out with such a belittling report of a great industry ; 
unworthy of the government is such a man and such a re- 
port. He tells you that lumber is high. My fellow lumber- 
men, I want to say to you that if there is anything In this 
country today that is cheap it is lumber. I am not saying 
this merely to say something, or without investigation. 
You can investigate in your respective communities, as I 
have in mine, and you can show beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that a load of corn will get more tember today than 
ever before in the history of this country; that a load of 
wheat or a load of pigs, a load of potatoes, a load of cab- 
bages, a load of almost anything that the soll produces 
will exchange for more lumber and more shingles toda 
than ever before in the history of this country. And 
do not say it because I am proud of it, because I think 
the lumbermen are chumps that they are not getting more 
nearly the value of their products. say it because I want 
you to say it to the people about you. Do away with the idea 
when, in fact, you are selling an article that is cheap, an 
article that God Himself requires generations to produce, 
and yet you are ong it for less money than a crop that 
is produced annually; let us get aver with that idea it is 
not true. But this report of Smith is ridiculous from an- 
other standpoint. 


Conservation Possible Only In Large Holdings. 

Do you recall all the great nothings and great somethin 
that have been said about conservation? ‘And to the avereae 
man conservation means conservation of the forests, or an 
other great natural resources, and Is absolutely impossible 
when the forests are divided up into a great number of very 
small holdings. So that Mr. Herbert Knox Smith’s report 


is diametrically opposed to a settled policy of the adminis- 
tration. If the ae must be conserved, they must get 
into the hands that are able to conserve them. Is not that 
true? Then why this report? Why do those men get the 
idea that the only patriotism in this country abides, rises 
and has its being in the men who are appointed, or who 
are elected to office? If I did not believe there was more 
yatriotism to the square inch in every human heart that 
S not in office than those who are, I would want to fly 
over the border and be a subject of some other government. 
But I have an abiding faith that ultimately these things 
will be made right, in spite of these adverse reports. 

I remember a story of a man who was making a great 
address on conservation, and he said, “Is there a man in this 
house who has done anything for the preservation of our 
forests?’ Not a hand went up. Finally a little man in the 
back end of the room stood up and said, “Say, I think I 
have.” “Well, sir, what have you done?’ “Well,” he said, 
“I shot a woodpecker.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

That is about what Herbert Knox Smith and the poli- 
ticilans have done in this report. [Laughter.] And I speak 
of them here for the reason that they are putting the most 
vowerful engine in this country against us, public sentiment. 
t has a depressing effect on your business, on my business, 
and on the business of every other man, and it seems to me 
directed, for what reason I do not know, really without 
reason, aS Macauley said of an opponent once, “He is 
capable of believing without a reason and hating without a 
provocation.” But these things hurt our business. Of 
course, there are other reasons that should be mentioned 
in this connection. For instance, the mail order advertise- 
ments. I think the mail order business has not hurt your 
business; it has not hurt my business. ‘They can not sell 
and they do not sell the same things as cheaply as you do. 
They do not give the service. ‘That is not it. It is the 
constant appearing of these advertisements, one of which 
I have here, which says, “Let us ship you a house; we 
save you 50 percent on building material.’ The effect of 
that on public sentiment, the depressing effect on it, that 
is the trouble. 

Look here. I picked this up [AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] on 
my way here. ‘There was a hearing in the matter of the 
yroposed reciprocity treaty with Canada. Mr. Clark, exam- 
ning Mr. Hines—Champ Clark, the next speaker of the 
House, and Mr. Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago: “Do you not fix particular prices?’ Mr, 
Clark, speaker of the House of Representatives, thinks that 
Mr. Hines, through his association, fixes the prices at which 
lumber shall be sold. Mr. Hines answers, truthfully, “Ab- 
solutely none.” A little further on Mr. Dwight asks, “Is 
not the price of lumber to the consumer fixed by a retail 
dealers’ association?’ This question from a congressman, an 
important public man! Mr. Hines—‘‘There are practically 
fifty retail dealers’ associations in the United States.” Mr. 
Dwight—"Do they not work in harmony? Mr. Hines—‘No, 
sir, they are local propositions.” Mr. Dwight—‘But is there 
not a short circuit between them all,” They can not find it 
to save their souls, and yet they can not believe, because it 
is the sensible thing, it is the thing we ought to do, you 
know, it is the things we ought to do, we know it, and we 
do not do it. They know it, and they will not believe that 
we do not do it. [Laughter and applause.] We would not 
object to fighting some of them. 

Now, we are willing to fight in the open, we are willing 
to fight any one on a square basis and take issue with him 
on the facts, but really, it does not seem that this great 
industry, just because of public clamor and ignorance, should 
be compelled to fight, not only democrats, but republicans 
and insurgents and everybody else who gets an official bee 
buzzing in his official bonnet. It does not seem fair. It is 
up to us, my fellow lumbermen, it is up to us. The time 
has come when we must use the power that is in these asso- 
clations in a “short-circuit way,” if you please, and impress 
upon those whom we elect to enact laws which will recog- 
nize the fact that there are» some others in this country 
who will resent oppression when it is carried too far. 


“The Other Fellow.” 


But we have another fellow, and if it were not for the 
other fellow I do not know that this discussion would have 
taken on such importance—and that other fellow is our- 
selves. The fellow among us that does not know—he is the 
fellow that makes the trouble, he is the fellow that you 
have to figure against, he is the fellow that should know; 
that you should bring with you to these conventions, and 
if he does not come, you should lose no opportunity to give 
him the information. We know from our own experience 
from the depressing effect of this public sentiment that i 
have spoken of to you, that you can not ee your finger 
on this, or that or something else and say that that is the 
cause of this unrest among lumbermen. It is the general 
effect. We know that it requires more and more to go 
into the lumber business. It is difficult, increasingly diffi- 
cult to get a new dollar for the old one that you put into the 
business. It is like Pat’s pet pig. He kept giving him a 
bucket of milk every day, and then he says, “I could put 
that brute into that bucket and he would not more than 
half fill it. Now where does the milk go?” [Laughter.] 
There was a time when the lumber business yielded not only 
milk but some cream. It seems to have passed. 


No Common Basis of Rates. 


What does it cost you? I suppose every man in this 
house could answer or at least could refer to a certain spot 
in his books and could say that it cost him so much to do 
business last year. Some other man could tell you how 
much a thousand feet it cost him to unload lumber, while 
still some other man would be able to tell you how much a 
day his expenses were. We all know where the cash goes. 
If we don’t we know it is gone and we will soon follow. 
Lut of what value is that information to you? 

There is no common ground upon which retail lumbermen 
can talk about their expenses. The price per thousand, the 
cost per day, what it costs to shoe a team, what it costs to 
maintain a wagon, these are all details that all have, but 
they are not ie oy they do not go to the point that we 
want to get at, they do rot reach the business in the way 
that the merchant prices have been reaching it for a good 
many years. On the way here I stopped at a yellow pine 
manufacturing concern. ‘hey employ,a man—and I merely 
refer to that one at this point, and will sto there——they 
have a man whose only business is to figure their cost eac 
day and hand to the manager of that institution each morn- 
ing—place upon his desk a sheet which shows what it cost 
him the day previous fo thousand for logging, how many 
men there were, and what equipment was used. He handed 


me the report, and I was delighted to receive it. From the 
time the logs reach the pond, ihe report specified further 
what it costs to take that product through the mill and 
through the cutoff saws, the saws that cut it to lengths, the 
cost per thousand to do that. The material then was turned 
over to their yardman, who stacks that lumber, sends a 
portion of it to the kilns, a portion of it out to the yard, 
and his report showed = what it cost him. The other 
report was from the shipping department. That showed 
just how much per thousand, fow many thousand feet they 
had loaded, how many men worked and what it cost per 
thousand feet to load that. And, finally, he had his over- 
head percentage figured out, and he knew exactly what they 
had done the day previous. Do you mean to tell me that 
that man is not in a position to do a better business than 
a man who doesn’t know? I said to myself, “That is the 
sort of thing we retailers want. We want a definite thing, 
a thing that will be of value to us.” He had a final figure 
which covered all of these costs. And, as it occurred to me, 
that is what we want, a final figure that we know covers 


alt of these costs. 
. Where Is Bottom? 


Do you know what the bottom is? Did you ever ask 
yourselves what bottom is? We talk about prices getting 
down to bottom. What does that mean? Isn't it something 
that is in your mind? I suppose, probably, a majority o 
you people, of you business men, are doing business, we will 
say on a 40 percent freight rate. Now, if you were doing 
business on a 10-cent freight rate, the bottom would come 
a good deal sooner in your business, wouldn’t it? The very 
lowest point that you would sell at would come a good deal 
sooner than when you are doing business on a 40-cent freight 
rate. In other words, you have that cost in your mind, and 
when you talk about bottom it is the mill price plus the 
freight that you have in mind. But there is a whole lot of 
cost that you haven’t in your mind, and it is that cost in 
addition that I want to bring before you prominently today. 

I have heard men say, “Why, I have a man out there who 
is a first class man, but the trouble with that fellow is he 
can’t get the price, but he can collect the accounts, and he 
is a first class man otherwise, but he can’t get the prices.” 
I have worked with fellows of that character who couldn’t 
yet the prices, too. They couldn’t get the price, why? 
secause they didn’t have the cost in mind; they didn’t know 
what it cost. I said to one of those men, who told me at 
Kansas City about one of his men who couldn’t get the 
price, “Did you ever tell him what it cost?’ “Well,” he 
said, “no, I don’t know that I ever did.” And I said, “That 
man knows only the delivered price of the lumber. He is 
working for you by the month, but he hasn’t gone into cost 
details, and he thinks that the delivered price is the cost 
of the lumber. You go into those yoatters and show that 
man that instead of the mill price plus the freight being the 
cost of that material it is 15 or 20 percent more in actual 
costy and,” I said, “I will guarantee that that man will 
get “oy price—-he will and you will. Get the price in your 
mind.” 

The material that you sell, the material that you cash in 
is the material from which all the expenses of conducting 
the business must come. It must come upon the delivered 
price of that. In the department stores these men pursue 
this system. I am not offering you anything new, it is old 
in the business world. They take the total sales, the cost 
of the total material received in a year, and divide it just 
the way I specify in Commandment No. 8, and arrive at a 
figure which gives them the full circle of their cost of doing 
business. Then that is divided up among the several de- 
partments, It may possibly cost more to handle the busi- 
ness in one department than in another. Possibly one man 
will get better results than another. But it is figured upon 
the cost of the material that enters into the sales for the 
previous year at your place. You are doing business, we 
will say, at a 40-cent point. That means that the rate of 
freight is 40 cents. Now, what I want, what I have been 
trying to arrive at, is to establish among lumbermen a 
basis upon which they can talk sbout their costs. You may 
ask a man today and he may tell you that his cost is_15, 
or 8, or 7, or whatever it may be. What does he mean? You 
have to go into details with him to find out what he has 
included in that, and nine times out of ten, if your expe- 
rience will be as mine, you will find that he has not included 
near all the things that actually go to make up the cost of 
deing business, 

Rent and Salary. 


The first commandment is, charge interest. It seems very 
strange to me to find so many, many lumbermen who do not 
do that. Now, why should you have to charge interest? 
It seems strange to have to discuss it. You who have 
studied political economy, and I think you all have, you are 
too good politicians not to have studied it, know that you 
could quote practically every political economist of any 
standing to the effect that one of the expenses of doing 
business to be first met is interest. And yet up in our own 
meeting at Minneapolis, where there were a thousand dealers 
in the room, and at Kansas City, where a like number were 
gathered in a theater building, I think we did not have 
more than three or four in all that gathering who make @ 
practice of charging interest on their investment. 

Now, boys and girls, the next in our lesson refers to 
rent, Are there any little boys or is there any little boy 
here who has been ‘in the habit of charging rent? What 
a generous lot of little boys. Nobody charges rent. 

Suppose that there were two of you doing business; sup- 

osing that one owned the ground, wouldn’t you arrange it 
Ih all fairness between you that the business would pay be 
the one who owned the ground a rent? Why leave it out? 
Why not charge rent? I don’t know of a reason. Every 
reason proves it a legitimate expense in your business. ‘ 

And now, what about salaries? Do you charge a salary? 

Do you take a salary out of the office every Saturday 
night when you go home? My fellow lumberman, if you 
were working for somebody else and that somebody else 
came to you and said, ‘‘Now, we appreciate your services, 
you are working here fifteen or sixteen hours a day, and we 
know that you have this business on yout mind all the 
time, and you are really doing pretty well, but we can’t pay 
your salary any more; we want you to stay, we don't want 
you to get up and leave us, we want you to stay, but we 
ean’t pay you your salary any more,” what would you say: 
Well, you would say, “Fellow lumbermen, there is _— 
where asbestos clothes would be a poor protection, and 
that is where you would tell that man to go, wouldn’t you? 
Now, what difference does it make whether you are working 
for the other man or working for yourself? If we have © 
business that will not pay us at least the same salary ~_— 
we can go out and get from other people, let us get out © 
the business. 
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as well as the retailer that every item of cost in the pro- 
duction of lumber be reduced to the minimum. One place 
that our association might assist in the reduction of cost 
of lumber is in lending its influence to the adoption of 
standard sizes and thicknesses of dimension and common 
boards for the whole territory served from the same 
source of supply. As the custom is now, mills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest that ship both south and east must either 
keep on hand two stocks of common dimensions, one to 
go south and the other east, or they must saw all their 
stock thick enough to surface to the thicker standard 
used in the South, thereby causing great waste on all 
lumber sold for eastern consumption. This I feel is an 
important matter and one that our association can con- 
sider with profit to all concerned. 


That Elusive Trust. 


The “trust buster’ is abroad in the land and the lum- 
ber trade in all its branches has been a favorite point of 
attack. Some years ago a middle western senator an- 
nounced in the United States Senate the existence of a 
lumber trust and the Senate promptly passed resolutions 
to investigate this alleged octopus in all its ramifications. 
This investigation has been going on for years. ‘The 
books and papers of every association of lumbermen from 
Maine to California have been examined and perused by 
special agents of one sort or another. Much has been 
written of a sensational nature in the public prints all of 
which tends to put the lumbermen of the country in a 
false position before the consumer, and it is no more 
than fair that we should have a report from the commit- 
tee of the United States Senate to whom were referred 
ie Ketridge resolutions, and I think that this association 
should call for that report in a resolution of no uncertain 
meaning. 

The insurance branch of our association has had a most 
prosperous year, and its officers will tell you on Wednes- 
day morning in figures just how big we are and how 
much money you have saved by being members of the 
Western association and the Mutual society. That is due 
to the efficient and persistent labors of our worthy secre- 
tary, Mr. Porter. 

A year ago in Portland, when you did me the honor of 
electing me president, I told you that Mr. Porter would 
have to do all the work. A year’s official relations with 
Mr. Porter convince me that work is what our secretary 
thrives upon; that it can not come too much or too fast 
as long as it is for the welfare of the Western associa- 
tion and the Mutual society. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary A. L. Porter followed with his annual report, 
reviewing the growth and development of the association 
during the last year, and in it he made the prophecy that 
within ten years this association will be the largest in 
membership of any in the United States, even surpassing 
Secretary W. G. Hollis’ great organization, the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Secretary Porter’s 
annual report and financial statement as treasurer fol- 
low: 

The task of preparing an annual report of a large com- 
mercial association like the Western is one which means 
a few more gray hairs for the secretary each year. It is 
not so much the question of what to say as what not to 
say. Our association has grown from year to year with 
rapid strides, until our work each day during the year 
covers all phases of the lumber business and some other 
lines of trade. A report in detail of this work would not 
be interesting to the average member at a convention of 
this kind and we shall therefore confine our remarks to a 
few suggestions for the future advancement of the asso- 
ciation and its work. 

A Prosperous Year. 

Let me say at. this time that the year just closing with 
February 1 was one of the most prosperous in the history 
of our association. We have been in position to serve 
promptly and intelligently hundreds of members who 
have taken an interest in association work and have 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered. 

California Admitted in 1910. 

California was added to our territory at our last an- 

nual meeting, in Portland. The enthusiasm with which 


“IF | KNEW YOU AND YOU KNEW ME.” 


the California dealers have taken hold of association work 
and the splendid codperation they have given us thus far 
have exceeded the fondest expectations of those who have 
the association’s welfare always in mind, and we sin- 
cerely hope that before another year rolls around 80 to 90 
agp 4 of the retail yards in the state of California will 

e actively identified with our association. 

Increased Membership. 

If any one thing more than another shows the progress 

of association work it is reflected in the increase in mem- 


bership from year to year. The following figures, there- 
fore, will be of interest: 





Number of members, February, 1910..... oeseen oseeee . 606 
Admitted during the year........cccccccccces beénenenne 368 
WEED atesnnsndvesssisanin (ieChe shee sinew esennsaeee 974 
Dropped on account of retiring from business and non- 
payment Of GUCB.....cccccce 0000000850000 es 00s COe8 . 85 
Present membership, February 1, 1911................. 889 
Showing a net gain for the year Of............cceceees 283 


We believe this is a larger increase in membership 
than that shown by any other lumber association in the 
United States for the year 1910. 

The Western association covers a vast expanse of ter- 
ritery, and this vast territory is peopled now by about 
one-fourth of the population which it is sagas of sup- 
agg New railroad enterprises are being promoted 
n various parts of our territory, and many new towns 
are to be established, with thousands of new people com- 
ing to the Golden West from east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. All of these improvements and this developing of 
the country mean hundreds of new lumber yards, so that 
we feel safe in predicting that before another ten years, 
or possibly sooner, the Western association in point of 
number of members will be the largest of any association 
in the United States. Mr. Hollis and his association have 
enjoyed that distinction for a good many years, but I am 
sure that when the time arrives he will be glad to divide 
honors with us, 


Directors in Daily Touch with Secretary. 


In_the successful operation of a large institution like 
the Western association it is necessary that the board of 
directors be fully informed of the association’s activities 
and the problems confronting the management. Our ter- 
ritory is so vast that it is a physical impossibility to hold 
meetings of the boards of directors between annual con- 
ventions; first, for the reason that it would consume an 
immense amount of time for the directors, all of whom 
are very busy men, and, secondly, it would entail an ex- 
pense too heavy for the association’s treasury. There- 
fore in order that the directors may be fully informed 
from day to day an extra stenographer is maintained at 
the Spokane office to make copies of all important letters 
written and received, and mail these daily to each mem- 
ber of the board of directors. In this way they are kept 
in constant daily touch with the secretary, and are able 
to give their views promptly on all subjects needing their 
attention. This plan has worked satisfactorily for the 
last three years and we expect to continue same. 


Missionary Committee. 


Immediately following our annual convention in Port- 
land last winter a missionary committee, comprising a 
delegation from the Northwestern, Southwestern and 
Western associations, visited all the sawmill centers in 
western Washington, holding informal conferences with 
the manufacturers of the different lumber centers. We 
heard from first hands some of the troubles of the manu- 
facturers and were able to tell them some of the retail 
dealers’ trials and tribulations, after which at all meet- 
ings a very frank discussion of the subjects was entered 
into, and it is our opinion that the results of these vari- 
ous conferences will be seen for a good many years. 

After all is said and done, the prime object of associa- 
tion work is education; first, among the members of the 
association, and, secondly, between the members of the 
retail associations and those belonging to the wholesale 
or manufacturing associations. If the retailer knows the 
man in person from whom he buys, and the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler is personally acquainted with the 
one to whom he sells, very many of the problems now 
confronting both branches of the trade would be entirely 
eliminated. It is out of the question for each retailer to 


visit every sawmill man or wholesaler in his office, and 
the manufacturer and wholesaler is too busy to take the 
time to travel and meet in person each retail dealer at 
his yard, but it is possible for both of them to meet at a 
convention of this kind. They are doing this more and 
more each year, and we sincerely hope that in another 
year or two, when the retailers’ annual convention is an- 
nounced, every lumberman—manufacturer, whol-“aler or 
retailer—will make up his mind to attend that .neeting 
and adopt as his slogan ‘‘Let’s get acquainted.” 


Secretaries’ Meeting Last December. 

Your secretary attended a meeting of the Lumber Sec- 
retaries’ Bureau of Information at the La Salle hotel in 
Chicago in December. The principal subject up for dis- 
cussion at that meeting was that the retail merchants in 
all lines should take a more active interest in politics, 
and the idea of a federation of retail merchants for the 
entire United States, comprising probably 500,000 mem- 
bers or more, was fully discussed, but no definite action 
taken. Before another annual meeting something may be 
done along these lines. If the retail merchant F not to 
be eliminated from the field eventually it behooves him to 
take just as active an interest in politics and the mak- 
ing of our national laws as do the large commercial, 
banking and industrial interests of our country. 

Order Methods. 

A number of times during the last year controversies 
have arisen between members of this association and 
manufacturers and shippers. In each and every case all 
dispute would have been entirely eliminated if the order 
had been properly given and inspected. If the buyer 
would avoid disputes it is up to him to have an up-to- 
date order blank printed and use this blank whenever he 
orders by mail or buys direct from a salesman. The order 
should state distinctly grades and dimensions, price, 
terms, date of shipment, routing and so forth, as provided 
in the Code of Ethics. 

Mall Order Competition. 

So much has been written during the last few years 
and argued at association meetings on this subject that 
very little ground is left uncovered, but just recently a 
new phase of work along this line was brought to my at- 
tention. Up in Spokane we have one of the most ener- 
getic Chambers of Commerce in the United States. They 
recently started to work on a ‘“‘Buy-at-home” campaign. 
A strong committee from the chamber was appointed, 
letter-heads were printed and a stenographer was em- 
nloyed. Letters were mailed to all the citizens of Spo- 
kane, outlining the ‘“‘Buy-at-home”’ campaign and enclos- 
ing a postal card addressed to the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce ‘“‘Buy-at-home’’ committee, asking the con- 
sumer to give his reasons for not trading with the home 
merchants. This plan should work well in the small com- 
munities, too, every one of which has a business men’s 
organization or association of some kind. Think this over 
and put it in practice when you return home, 

Manufacturers’ Directory. 

Last winter, when the missionary committee were visit- 
ing among the mills of the Pacific coast, they were prom- 
ised by various interests that the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions would print and compile from time to time a com- 
plete list of their members, piving their names, addresses 
railroads on which their mills are located, kinds of woo 
manufactured, and the names and addresses of all au- 
thorized representatives. We have not yet seen a copy of 
this directory, but believe it would be well worth the 
time and expense to have a directory of this kind issued 
at least twice a year and mailed to every retail dealer 
who is a member of any of the large retail associations, 

There is hardly a week goes by during the year that we 
are not requested by some member to send him a list 
of a few good mills with which he can trade. It is an em- 
barrassing position for a retail secretary, because he has 
not the time to prepare a list of every wholesaler and 
manufacturer, and he dislikes very much to discriminate 
by sending the names of only ten or a dozen. Every re- 
tail association has for years printed a directory of its 
members, mailing same every ninety days in most cases 
to every seller of lumber and other products handled by 
retail hen hewn These directories give to the manufacturer 
and wholesaler a list of the very best and most progres- 
sive retail dealers in the entire country, and we believe 
these retailers are entitled to the same kind of a list 
from the manufacturer and wholesaler. 








[Address by H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., Before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1911.] 


If I knew you and you knew me perhaps you would not 
sit by and be so quiescent while I attempt to say a few 
words in a feeble way looking toward the betterment of 
conditions that are confronting the lumber interests 
throughout the whole country. We are accomplishing 
things today that were impossible only yesterday, and 
tomorrow we will be doing things that are impossible 
today, and as the dial on the clock marks the hours and 
days we still shall be progressing or drop from the pro- 
cession entirely. 

If I knew you and you knew me we all no doubt would 
have a more friendly feeling toward each other and would 
do many things we leave undone and would leave many 
things undone that we now do.. If we all recognized the 
goou that can be accomplished by united effort along the 
line of bettering conditions by becoming acquainted with 
as many of the dealers and manufacturers who are 
engaged in the handling of lumber and its products as it is 
possible to do under the circumstances that surround us 
we no doubt would make a step forward. 

Down in the great San Joaquin valley, where I have my 
home, we were as much disorganized and disgruntled as 
any body of lumbermen possibly could be up to 1896, when 
a few of the retail dealers of the valley met to form an 
association, hoping that we might eliminate discord. 

We met at Fresno, had a banquet such as only lumber- 
men know how to provide, and after feasting upon all the 
good things that our great valley produces in such lavish 
quantities, we adjourned to the parlor of the hotel, where 
we listened to a short sermon on our sins by that mission- 
ary of organization whose name is known among lumber- 
men throughout the Pacific coast as the greatest and most 
diplomatic of organizers, the genial and progressive 
George X. Wendling. 

We are a living and progressive body, and in the years 
that have intervened we have smoothed the ruffled waters 
on many occasions, have met and become acquainted, and 
found out that we are not such a band of pirates as we 
had commonly supposed, and have caused others to take 
notice in a way that has redounded to the betterment of 
conditions all along the line. 

We have no ironclad rules to govern the conduct of 
members, no penalties for the infraction of rules, as we 
have none, and only use our club as a clearing house 
where each member is welcome to come, and if he has a 
grievance to air it and talk it over, and we rarely find 
that a real grievance exists, but should it prove to be so 
we have the aggrieved persons meet and thresh it out, 
and we usually find that our troubles are 95 percent 
imaginary, leaving only 5 percent real, and after we have 
them reduced to that small percentage we throw off the 
5 percent and begin again, working toward a more solid 
and firmer friendship, one that has continued for fifteen 


years, 
The Eagle Eye, 

Our worthy president, J. G. Martin, is wise as an owl, 
wary as a fox, with an eye like an eagle in ferreting out 
wrongdoing, a mind that is always clear as to the duty 
of a member to the ethics of the trade, as well as to the 
outsider who ships into the valley hoping to gather in a 


few ill-gotten dollars by selling to the consumer; a per- 
suasive manner, one that has been productive of much 
good to the trade in general, and to the individual or firm 
upon whom he has used his efforts along the line of edu- 
cation in what is termed trade ethics, and if anyone 
doubts these statements I will only say ask the man and 
you will be assured that all this is truth, and that while 
we do not advertise all we are doing still our work shows 
for itself, and you could not get any one dealer in that 
‘great valley’’ to sever his connection with the club. 

We wish we might spread the leaven of this good work 
among our fellow dealers both in the retail and whole- 
sale trade, and have them meet and talk it over occasion- 
ally, and see at the end of the year if they have not been 
more prosperous, more content in their business, more 
money in the bank, a kindlier feeling toward their com- 
petitors, and finally find themselves on a firmer basis of 
doing business, all of which will promote the general 
welfare. 

There is another matter to which I wish to call your 
particular attention; your duty to the consumer, who 





H. F. BREY, OF PORTERVILLE, CAL., 
Who Gave the Delegates Food for Reflection. 


has the same right to fair and impartial treatment as 
has the dealer and the manufacturer, and who is the final 
arbiter of your success, 

You must deal fairly with your customer, not exacting 
an exorbitant price because you are in a position to do 
so at that particular time, as it will surely react upon you 
and all other dealers, and the ultimate object of any 
dealer is to build up a trade that means prosperity, 
which can only be accomplished by strict business hon- 
esty and integrity; so that you may have an asset worth 
more than the stock on hand in the final summing up, 
and which will fortify you in your business against any 
foreign enemy who attempts to pre#mpt your territory, 


The Dealer’s Profit. 


Every intelligent man who buys lumber expects to pay 
a margin of profit to the dealer, and should you find one 
who wishes you to do business at a loss, and you con- 
tinue to sell him, you will find that you have surely done 
so, as no contractor that wants the dealer to sell without 
a profit but what will figure to do work without a profit, 
and in the end will place the loss on the dealer with 
whom he does business, 

I have known of instances where some of our San 
Francisco dealers have shipped to contractors in the 
country at a less price than they would make a dealer, 
and after a year or more have had to take a slow note 
for payment on the last shipments, all of which could 
have been avoided had I known you and you known me, 

As retailers we want a stable market in which to buy 
our supplies, and when we have that we can figure on a 
fair margin of profit on our sales without fear that some 
one will quote our competitor a dollar or so off the mar- 
ket, and we lose the business because we were trying to 
do it on a business basis. 

The manufacturer who places his product in the hands 
of a broker to sell at prices below the market is one 
cause of demoralized trade, as it surely reacts upon him, 
and at the end of the season he finds that the market is 
just what he and his kind have made it. 

Remember, gentlemen, that no business can continue 
unless there is a margin of profit to carry to the right 
side of the ledger at the end of the season, and to do this 
you must get more for your product than the first cost 
under all circumstances or failure will be written on the 
wall in letters that will haunt you as long as you remain 
in business, and after you have joined the ranks of the 
“also ran” crowd you will remember them to your ever- 
lasting sorrow. 

Organize, get acquainted, get together all you of com- 
mon interests, work for the betterment of the business 
all along the line, beginning at the tree and ending only 
when tk in the building, then see at the end of the 
year if you do not have more profit, more pleasure, more 
satisfaction in doing things well than you would have in 
a thousand years of strife and contention. 

If in any way I have contributed to the bringing to- 
gether the men who are interested in harmony among 
the lumber interests I am more than repaid for the few, 
words that I have used in this rambling address, 
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Lien Law of All States. 

During the next few weeks we will have printed the 
essential features of the lien laws of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada and California, all of 
which we will have — and bound together in one 
pamphlet. This will be furnished free to each and every 
member of the association. Any retail merchant who 
wants a copy of this pamphlet, and is not a member, may 
have same upon application accompanied by $17. 


What Good Is the Association to Me? 

There are a few retailers who join an association like 
the Western, and that’s the last we hear of them until 
it is time to send an invoice for another year’s dues, and 
then they usually reply to the invoice by asking what 
good the association is to them. Of course we know, and 
so do those who are familiar with association work, that 
the accomplishments of the association from year to year 
benefit each and every retail merchant whether he con- 
tributes or not to the support of the association. But it 
is difficult at times to explain this to the retail dealer 
who has never attended an annual meeting. In this day 
and age of business competition if one is to be a mer- 
chant he must travel and attend meetings, getting ac- 
quainted with men engaged in the same line of business, 
give his ideas and thoughts freely and learn to take ad- 
vantage of what he hears and sees when he is away 
from home. 

All that has been accomplished toward the advance- 
ment of the lumber industry in either manufacturing or 
retailing, and all that is to be accomplished in the future, 
must be done through and by associated effort. There 
will be a few, of course, who will be contented to sit 
back and take no part in the work of creating, but these 
same so-called merchants will not refuse to participate 
in any benefits which may accrue from the efforts of 
others. Association work is not unlike one’s own busi- 
ness. You get out of it in proportion to what you put in. 
If you invest $10,000 in a retail lumber yard and give it 
none of your time and attention you will without doubt 
lose money. If you invest $12 in annual dues to the asso- 
ciation and give it no further thought during the year you 
are losing much that you might have gained. You can 
not draw money out of a bank until you have deposited 
some, and you can not draw much enthusiasm nor many 
benefits from association work until you put your shoul- 
der to the wheel and help all association movement along 
by your individual efforts. 

The association office should be made a clearing house 
for each and every member. The secretary is in position 
to furnish you information along all genera! lines. We 
can tell you what are the trade ethics practiced by the 
different sellers of the country. We will be glad to ob- 
tain information in detail regarding your lien laws, or to 
trace shipments for you; to tell you where to buy odds 
and ends that your customers want and you do not carry 
in stock. If someone owes you an account and has left 
your city to find out where he has gone and report it to 
the secretary's office. It makes no difference what town 
or state he has moved to; we will get in touch with the 
association in that territory and the individual lumber 
dealers, and in many instances can help you to collect 
the account. If you want to buy or sell a lumber yard 
give us the facts and we can be of assistance to you. I 


f 
you carry any great amount of insurance we will be glad- 


to send you a copy of the last financial statement of any 
insurance company. 

The association employs a field representative who dur- 
ing the last year has called on at least a thousand retail 
dealers. ‘Talk over your troubles with him, and if the as- 
sociation can be of any assistance it will act promptly. 
The work of our field representative, Mr. A. R. Graham, 


is more fully to acquaint you with the association, to 
enlist your support and coéperation and to keep the head 
office fully advised of your wants. 


Association Motto. 

We have always believed it a good idea for an associa- 
tion like the Western to have a motto and unless the 
members present at this meeting can see some objec- 
tion we shall in the future use on all of our stationery 
the motto ‘“‘Help One Another.” 


Next Year’s Meeting. 

In what city shall we hold our meeting next winter and 
what shall we have for a program? It usually happens 
that every winter some important subject is up for dis- 
cussion at the various lumber conventions. In the winter 
of 1907 it was mail order competition; in 1908 it was the 
code of ethics; in 1909 it was odd lengths, and this win- 
ter it is the cost of doing business. ‘This last subject 
occurred to my mind early in October, and later in the 
month the matter was taken up with Mr. John W. Barry, 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa, and he was invited to attend this 
convention and lead the discussion of this subject. He 
kindly consented to do so and we predict that this 
number on our program will be the most —— mat- 
ter up for discussion. Sincerely hope that each and 
every one present here today will have some personal re- 
marks to make on the subject, so that he may go home 
with ua clear and distinct understanding of how to ar- 
rive at the cost of doing business. 

For next year’s program I would suggest that a first 
prize of $200 to $300 and a second prize of from $100 
to $150 be offered to members of this association who 
will prepare and deliver in person the best and second 
best papers or addresses on ‘‘The Successful Manuge- 
ment of a Retail Lumber Yard.”’ If this suggestion should 
meet with your approval, think it would be a good idea 
to have a committee appointed at this time to draft 
certain rules for the contest and report at a later ses- 
sion of this convention. It seems to me that a con- 
test of this kind with a proper amount in prizes of- 
fered would bring out the best talent in our associa- 
tion and make our convention next year a profitable one 
for all those present. 

If the meeting is decided for a city in which there is 
a hall centrally located and large enough for the pur- 
pose, we would suggest the holding of a large millwork, 
lumber and building materials exhibit. If this feature 
should be added I think that sessions of the associa- 
tion should be confined to mornings only. Have the ex- 
hibit room closed in the morning while delegates attend 
the meetings, and then all delegates can attend the ex- 
hibits during the afternoon and evening. In fact, one 
or two evenings might be devoted to sort of a social 
gathering and band concert. The exhibits could be ad- 
vertised in the local papers and all those interested in 
building materials invited to attend. 


Financial Statement. 
Year ended February 1, 1911. 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand in bank, February 1, 1910......... 1,820.23 
Received for dues, membership fees and miscella- 
DOOMED: 6. 6.6:0:.6-6:0:0:9:0 60.010 0:0:0:6.0:00:0:6.0.0-6:6:0'00 00.00.09: 11,749.04 


$18,569.27 
DISBURSPMEN'S. 


Amount paid out on voucher checks, approved by 
the president and auditing committee.......... $ 9,844.49 


Cash in bank, February 1, 1911............. $ 3,724.78 


CLEAR—MERCHANTABLE— SLABS. — 


To the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association—Gentlemen: The auditing committee have 
carefully checked the books of the treasurer and have 
found checks consecutively numbered and approved by 
the president for disbursements from February 1, 1910, 
to February 1, 1911. These checks show all disburse- 
ments made for the year, and the foregoing statement 
agrees with the books. We have verified the cash bal- 
ance shown to be on hand in the Fidelity National 
bank on February 1, 1911, and find same correct. 

T. W. Emerson, Chairman. 
I. G. KJosness, 
G. W. Durry. 

In conclusion we wish to thank the officers and board 
of directors for the cordial support and coédperation they 
have given the secretary's office during the entiré year 
and to take this opportunity of stating that the splendid 
increase in our membership is largely due to the in- 
dividual efforts of several of the members of our board 
of directors. Let me remind one and all in closing 
that this is your meeting, and whether it is a big suc- 
cess or not depends entirely upon the part which each 
individual takes in the discussion of various subjects 
presented. i : 

Committees Appointed. 

President Dunlop announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Membership—J. G. Martin, chairman, Fresno; C. H. 
Greenfield, St. Helena; Mr. Bassett, San Francisco; J. 
W. Schouten, San Francisco; H. S. Williamson, Lincoln; 
KE. T. Robie, Auburn; H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont.; J. 
Kendall, Palouse, Wash. 

Resolutions—E. G. Griggs, chairman, Tacoma, Wash.; 

. E. Landram, Merced; E. TT. Robie, Auburn; R. C. 
Cardell, Billings, Mont.; J. W. F. Volker, Ogden, Utah. 

Nominating—C. §. Pierce, Fresno; F. E. Robbins, Ritz- 
ville, Wash.; E. M. Sybert, Livingston, Mont. 

Secretary Porter made several announcements. He 
stated that Tuesday morning the visiting ladies would be 
taken to the United States mint to see $20 gold pieces 
coined, and that perhaps they would be given souvenirs. 
In the afternoon the ladies would be given an auto ride 
about the city. ‘he convention then adjourned until 2 
p. m. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session began with a selection by tk. 
male quartet, and as usual it was encored. 


Cost of Doing Business. 


Then came one of the treats of the convention, the 
address of John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, who 
had journeyed clear across the continent to preach his 
gospel of the retail lumber business to the dealers beyond 
the Rockies, In introducing Mr. Barry, President Dunlop 
referred to Mr. Barry’s actuary, which had made him 
famous. Mr. Barry’s address was entirely different from 
the one he had delivered at eastern conventions, though 
the topic was the same. 

Mr. Barry expressed very neatly his pleasure at meet- 
ing those present and began his subject with a number 


[Address by F. Dean Prescott, of Fresno, Cal., Before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1911.] 


This gathering of the lumbermen from seven of the 
great western states, representing as these delegates do 
nearly a thousand retail yards, is significant of several 
facts of importance to every person engaged in the lum- 
ber business in any of these states. This convention 
being the eighth annual convention of this association, 
we can hardly realize that so much has been accom- 
plished in so short a space of time, Here we are 300 
strong in San Francisco, the Aetna of the west—a city 
ot cities, rising from her ashes in less than five years 
to her present state of commercial completeness wherein 
she handles the rapidly increasing number of cars and 
cargoes of merchandise with as much if not more ease 
than could she have done had not the disguised calamity 
of April, 1906, laid waste her banks and storehouses 
and temporarily destroyed the transportation facilities 
within her gates. As we pause for a moment to think 
of what has transpired here within these few months we 
marvel. ‘The men with the courage, the determination, 
the energy, the financiering ability for the rebuilding of 
San Francisco are justly to be credited with the full 
measure of their success, and not among the least of 
these courageous and determined forces must we men- 
tion the San Francisco lumbermen. 

One of the first essentials after the fire had subsided, 
the bread line established and the streets fairly cleared, 
was lumber; before the people realized their needs the 
San Francisco lumbermen had cargoes of lumber headed 
for the city with the greatest land locked harbor in the 
world and within whose gates would soon be held the 
greatest exposition the world has ever seen. 

Gentlemen of the lumber industry, we are gathered 
here this week in a most comfortable environment, meet- 
ing and mingling with the fellows whose time and energy 
are occupied in some feature of the lumber business. 
We have come not on a sightseeing tour or for the 
sole purpose of celebrating the birthday of the father 
of our country, but rather are we here to consider the 

roblems attending the production and distribution of 
umber. 

In the consideration of the subject of the production 
and distribution of lumber the persons engaged in this, 
the fourth great industry in the United States, may be 
properly classified as follows: First, the producer or 
Sawmill man; second, the jobber, and, third, the dis- 
tributer or retailer. There might be added a fourth 
class, the consumer, but most retailers consider the 
consumer only long enough to sell him the goods and 
collect the money and then the consumer can go. 


Relations of Constituent Factors. 

Of the three factors mentioned, the sawmill man, the 
jobber and the retailer, let us consider the relationship 
existing today between these three. The millmen of the 
Pacitic Northwest have, as estimated today, $150,000,000 
invested in mills, machinery and equipment, this not 
considering stumpage. ‘This seems a large amount of 
money. ‘The jobber—and by this I mean the real job- 
bers who buy and sell and carry a stock at some conve- 
nient distributing point—have approximately $30,000,000 
invested. 

The retailers of the same district have an estimated 
investment of $75,000,000. The paramount question is, 
“Are these three factors of the Pacific Northwest, with 
their investments totaling over a quarter of a billion, 
working in such relationship one toward the other that 
the best and most profitable results are being obtained?”’ 
The answer is obviously ‘‘‘No.’’ Then let us ask an- 
other question: ‘Are these three factors working in 
such relationship that they are getting better and more 
profitable results than they were ten years ago?’ The 
answer is unhesitatingly “Yes.” Now, what has brought 
about these better conditions in the last decade? We 
are of one mind on this matter—organization, educa- 
tion and codperation. I may best illustrate the rela- 


tionship of the three factors as they labor today with 
better results obtaining through the agency of organiza- 
tion, education and coéperation by drawing you a mental 
picture. 


Conditions Presented Figuratively. 


Three tourists traveling an unsurveyed and uninhab- 
ited forest met by chance on the bank of a river directly 
across the river from the village from which they had 
departed early in the day. ‘They were very anxious to 
get across the river for food and a night’s lodging. 
They reconnoitered and found an old dugout log which 
they appropriated as a boat after bailing out the water. 
They got in, divided up tasks and started for their goal 
across the stream, which was wide and deep with cold 
and eddying water. ‘They encountered some adverse cur- 
rents and a good many snags, but finally by pulling to- 
gether and working in harmony they reached the com- 
mon goal toward which they were striving. Now, gentle- 
men, I take this log boat and these three men as an 
analogy of the lumber business, the first man a sawmill 
owner, the second a jobber, the third the retailer. Cross- 
ing the river they have the same goal—food, rest and 
shelter—and in striving for the goal they are all three 
dependent on the log. I haven’t said whether this log 
is Douglas fir, redwood or sugar pine—it matters not 
—only this: it’s a natural log with its clear, its mer- 
chantable and its slabs, all three of which in the state 
nature produced them have served to sustain the three 
tourists from their condition of anxiety and danger to 
a haven of rest, shelter and contentment. 

Now, gentlemen, are we not all striving for about this 
same goal, contending with similar swift currents of 
competition, being snagged by unjust freight rates, 
swirled into eddies of business stagnation and carried 





F. DEAN PRESCOTT, OF FRESNO, CAL; 
Who Presented New Arguments Eloquently. 


far out of our accustomed course by ‘reason of our 
rapidly declining markets, scarcity of labor or the un- 
certainty of bumping up against the bank at the wrong 
time? And all the while we are all three dependent 
on the log and must pull together if we expect suc- 
cessfully to combat these threatening forces and make 
safe anchor where we can get away from the log and 
enjoy an occasional holiday with our wives and chil- 
dren or our sweethearts. 


Wrong and Right Policies. 


I doubt not that it is a common thought of all those 
present here that the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is rapidly injecting the influence of the ‘‘pull 
together” spirit into the minds of the lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. Very well, my good lumber friend, 
let me ask you: ‘“‘What are you going to do when you 
have fully mastered the subjects of trade ethics. and 
the art of buying and selling? Are you, Mr. Retailer, 
going home to sit up nights scheming how you can buy 
snaps and sell at cut prices and take away your neigh- 
boring competitor’s trade so he hus to let out his book- 
keeper, cut down his yard clerk's salury and bring the 
boys home from college in the middle of the semester 
in order to meet his honest obligations? Are you, Mr. 
Jobber, upon returning home, going to fill a contractor's 
immediate order with the very remote likelihood of pay- 
ment for the stuff in preference to the continuous pat- 
ronage of a score of regular retail yard car orders? Mr. 
Millman, are you going home to insert some advertisement 
in agricultural journals, soliciting business direct with 
the orange grower or the stock raiser?’’ 

May such thoughts be far from any of us, but rather 
may we go home determined to observe the “live and 
let live’’ policy, to exert our energies toward the eco- 
nomical handling of our stocks, toward keeping up our 
collections, toward the safeguarding of creditors and our 
own peace of mind by carrying 75 or 80 percent of fire 
insurance, mostly with the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association. 

Personal Effort Essential. 


Gentlemen, I want to leave just this with you: That 
the success of this organization is dependent to a larg: 
extent upon its members—you and I. ‘The secretary 
has worked untiringly and unceasingly and the dues we 
have paid in have contributed their part, but, fellow 
members, we can not expect continued success of our 
organization unless we put our very selves into the 
organization, any more than can a resident make 4 
commonwealth, a faculty make a college or a lone sena- 
tor make a state legislature. 

Gentlemen, success is ours with reference to the sat- 
isfactory production and distribution of the products of 
the log in just the measure that we put our individual 
effort into the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

In closing I leave with you these words from an un- 
known author: 

How poor is he who in his prayer 
Asks for life devoid of ills; 
Who asks that he may have to bear 
No heavy burdens up the hills. 
How pitiful is he that prays 
For guidance from all strife and stress; 
Who seeks the smooth and even ways 
That wind away from usefulness. 


How brave is he who in his prayers 
Asks for the strength which he may need 
To proudly bear whatever cares 
May be for them who hope to lead. 
How splendid is the man who prays 
For chances which the timid shun; 
Who passes his eventful days 
Without complaint, where things are done. 
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of humorous stories and instances illustrative of his 
points and then went directly into the body of his 
discourse, His address is printed on page 52. 

Mr. Barry’s address was listened to with much interest, 
and his telling points, as well as good stories, were 
loudly applauded. He held his audience of about 250 
lumbermen with rapt attention for over two hours, and 
no doubt all would have felt fully repaid for coming to 
the convention to hear Mr. Barry’s address. 

‘*Mr. Porter said it would be well worth the trip to 
hear Mr. Barry, and I guess we will all agree with him,’’ 
declared President Dunlop as Mr. Barry concluded, and 
another round of vigorous applause indicated that the 
members agreed with him. 

After a brief recess, Mr. Barry was asked a few ques- 
tions. J. W. F. Volker, of Ogden, Utah, asked why 
interest should not be charged on real estate. Mr. Barry 
explained that he had not included interest on real estate 


SALESMANSHIP AND “THE ART OF MAKING A SALE.” 


for the reason that its increase in value would take 
care of it. 

“*TIf I Knew You and You Knew Me’’ was the topic 
of H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., whose address ap- 
pears on page 53. 

This concluded the addresses and business of the 
afternoon. Announcement was made of the proposed trip 
to Mt. Tamalpais Thursday morning, at the conclusion 
of the convention. Secretary Porter announced the meet- 
ing of the Osirian Cloister Monday evening, and the 
banquet Wednesday evening. The session then adjourned. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 

It was but little after 10 o’clock Tuesday morning 
when President Dunlop assembled his cohorts and started 
in on another strenuous day of association work. Despite 
the many attractions of San Francisco for the visitors 
the evening before, nearly 200 members were in attend- 
ance when the gavel fell. 


**Clear-Merchantable-Slabs.’’ 


The president stated that the San Joaquin valley lum- 
bermen furnished not only fruit, wine and raisins, but 
also some excellent speakers and thinkers. One of these, 
F, Dean Prescott, of Fresno, the president then intro- 
duced, and he presented an able paper entitled ‘‘ Clear- 
Merchantable-Slabs.’’ It appears on the opposite page. 

Mr. Prescott was followed by Ben R. Vardaman, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who made a most instructive address 
on ‘‘The Art of Making a Sale.’’ His was a stron 
address, and deserved a place side by side with John W. 
Barry ’s address of Monday afternoon as being prominent 
features of the three days of the convention. Like Mr. 
Barry ’s address, it surely set its hearers to thinking. His 
address, published below, included the following 
pointed paragraphs: 

You, as a merchant, are in business for the purpose of 


making sales. Your success in business depends upon your 
ability in selling the things you have for sale, 


[Address by Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 21, 1911.] 


In taking up the subject “The Art of Making a Sale” I 
well realize that | am touching a tender spot fn the busi- 
ness of every merchant before me. I know that there is 
not a merchant here who has not come primarily that he 
may learn to do more business, to make more sales, He 
may think and talk much about buying, about express and 
freight rates, about many other phases of his baainess, but 
after all it is with the thought of increasing his business, 
and your business is selling goods, 

Not only is this subject of mighty importance to you in 
your particular business but it is a tremendous force in our 
present life. 

Our whole commercial structure is founded upon the one 
primary principle of human activity—which is the strife for 
sustenance, food, clothing and shelter. Out of this one 
thing is developed all our present commerce, and of first 
importance in this development is the “sale.” 

I would have you forget for the time that you are engaged 
in any particular line of business. I would have you think 
only of the great principles involved in this subject. You 
have enough to do with the little petty problems of your 
business every day, so I want you to forget that you are a 
merchant, a preacher or a lawyer for about an hour and 
consider only the great problem of leading people, for after 
all “the art of making a sale” is but another way of saying 
“the art of leading people.” 


Civilization’s Relation to Commerce. 

If we had time to thoroughly analyze this subject we 
would discover that our commerce is the real “power behind 
the throne.” The law making bodies of the nations meet 
and spend long months in making laws, not primarily for the 
moral upiift but to better the relations between men as they 
exist in the field of trade, in commerce, and if we go behind 
the scenes we will discover that all back along the way 
great battles, sieges and conquests have been brought to pass 
largely through the commercial conditions. 

will go a step farther and say that the world’s com- 
merce is and has been one of the chief factors in our civiliza- 
tion. I know that we think of our civilization as a sort of 
spontaneous growth, springing up from somewhere, but our 
great civilization is largely an outgrowth of commercial con- 
ditions. As these conditions have made customs these cus- 
toms have been crystallized into laws and step by step we 
have arrived at our present state of civilization, 

As an illustration I will cite just one case. In an early 
day the great Hudson Bay Company went into the wilds of 
the Northwest Territory to establish a trading post, a little 
store, to trade with the trappers and hunters living in that 
great wilderness. The thought was not to civilize but to 
trade—to barter and exchange products with the trappers 
and hunters. 

The post was established; a hunter came and bullt his 
cabin near in order to be close to a supply base; other hunt- 
ters came and soon they brought their families. After that 
came the teacher to educate the children, the preacher to 
teach morality, and the lawyer to establish civil govern- 
ment, and, behold, here was a little plant of civilization in 
the wild, springing from the trading post. 

This condition has been repeated over and over again and 
again all back along the way, and by a close study you will 
discover that the great majority of outposts along the 
frontier of civilization have been established through just 
such conditions. 

Selling a Science. 

Now, I mention these things in passing with the hope that 
these broader thoughts of our business may lift some man 
to a higher plane of appreciation for his own business, I 
well realize that we are apt to think of our own particular 
business as a form of drudgery. We think of commerce as 
the great things outside our own particular line of business, 
the great industries, but our own phase of the great system 
is merely business, a drudgery, going to the store or office 
day after day to perform a certain routine grind. 

But now IT want to talk with you about “making a sale,” 
the real art and science, and making that sale. But I well 
realize that when I approach an audience of business men 
with this subject of ‘science’ many are exceedingly apt to 
feel that such a subject is entirely out of place. We are 
accustomed to think of science as a thing emanating from 
the class room of the university and fit indeed only for con- 
sideration within the great educational institution. 

llowever, I wish to state right now that the science that 
Iam going to talk about is not that weird, mysterious and 
impractical thing that you might be led to think of. I am 
here to talk to you about the practical things in your busi- 
ness and I want to talk to you about the science of your 
business in the most common and practical words that I can 
command, 

The definition of the science that I wish to discuss was 
given to the world by Herbert Spencer when he said “Sci- 
ence is organized knowledge.” Now, don’t go away from 
here and say that I said that “All organized knowledge is 
scientific.” I am not saying such a thing; in fact, there 
is a whole lot of pretty thoroughly organized knowledge that 
is far from scientific. That is the very reason that so many 
business men are having such a hard time keeping their 
heads above water—they are going on the theory that the 
knowledge they possess is scientific. 

Now, there is‘certainly nothing of greater moment to you 
as business men than a thorough knowledge of the organized 
knowledge of your business: in other words, “an understand- 
ing of the science of your business.” 

You know so well what science really means when viewed 
from this angle that I am not going to take time to analyze 
the term for you. If we were to go out here to a high 
School or college we would find some person in that institu- 
tion who would be designated as the “professor of mathe- 
matics,’ which would mean to us that this man thoroughly 
understood the “organized knowledge” of the subject of 
Mathematics, We know that he could easily demonstrate 
very complex problems so that they would be perfectly clear 
to us. He knows the science of mathematics. 

Here is a young man who would like to become a doctor, 
but the laws of the land will compel him to spend long years 
in critical study of the subject before he is permited to 
practice medicine. He must thoroughly understand the 
organized knowledge relating to the subject. He must know 
the human svstem, everv tissue of it: he must closely study ; 
he must know the different disease germs; he must know 
what remedies to apply to counteract their work. He must 
know the science or organized knowledge of the subject. 

Then how about your own business—your business of 
Making sales? Do you know the organized. knowledge of 


“I met a real estate dealer and asked him how he nabpened 


your business as thoroughly as the professor must know his 
vefore he can even get a position, or as the doctor must 
know his business before he is given permission to practice? 

I often think that the business man is about the only one 
left who does not make a close study of his business. In 
every profession the law comes in and takes a hand, com- 
pelling us first to prepare, first to learn the business. Even 
the farmer in this day and age is going to school to learn 
how to farm, but too often we find business men who say 
“What's the use? You must learn it.”. Of course you must 
learn it, and thousands are paying an awful price for learn- 
ing simply because they have started at the wrong end to 
earn, 

You would not think of letting your child attend school 
where you knew the teachers were “just picking up” the 
knowledge along that line. You would not go to a doctor 
who did not know the great science of his business. You 
should not try to do business without making a close study 
of the principles underlying, 


Organized Knowledge in One’s Business. 
Then how about the organized knowledge of your business? 


to sell a certain house and lot. He said: “Well, had 
the place listed for sale and a man came along who wanted 
that kind of a house and we simply made out the papers. 
It was simple.” 

Yes, it was simple; so simple indeed that there was little 
to the transaction. But it was not the little superficial 
things that I wanted to know about. I wanted to know the 
great “how” of making people want that sort of a house 
and lot; I wanted to know how to reach out and take bold 
of people and develop a desire for that kind of property. 
I wanted to know how that I might reach out in the country 
and create a desire for the property that I might want to 
sell, and I would say to the real estate dealer that he does 
not know the great science in his business if he can not tell 
me how to do some of these things. He can not write an 
advertisement that will appeal to people, that will sell real 
estate, if he does not know some of the great principles. 

Follow such an investigation along various lines and you 
will be struck with the fact that few business men have 
gotten down to the real bottom of the things; we are apt 
to deal entirely wifh the little exterior things instead of 
getting right down to the principles, instead of grasping the 
great science of leading and persuading people, 


Mentality in Sales Making. 


The thing we call “sale” is a mental science, I ask the 
merchant how many sales he has made today and he goes 
to the cash drawer and counts the money, or he turns to the 
sales book and counts the list and then tells me the number. 
Iie says “Here are my sales.” But he is mistaken, These 
tickets in the cash register drawer are only evidence of sales 
having been made; they are not the sale. The money is 
cule cvanenes that some one has bought, that you have made 
a sale. 

very sale you make, I care not whether you are selling 
watches, real estate, diamonds, groceries or what not, you 
must lead the mind of the customer through a certain series 
of steps or stages. If you fail in this you will fail in 
making a sale, 

There are a large number of these steps, but they are all 
founded upon four primary stages. First of all you get the 
attention of a customer; second, you must lead him from 
the stage of attention to the place where he becomes inter- 
ested in your goods; third, you must arouse within him a 
desire, and, fourth, cause him to resolve to have the thing. 
Kail on one point and you have lost the sale, 

Now, I sey that the mind always passes through these 
same steps or stages. Sometimes the change from one to 
the other is as rapid as the thought of the human mind: 
other times the process is extended out over a period of 
weeks, months and even years, as is the case in the insur- 
ance business. 

It is an interesting study to watch the development from 
one of these stages to the next, but the thing you as busi- 
ness men are interested in more than anything else is to 
see these things applied to actual business transactions—the 
things that come more closely to you. 

I will repeat the statement that there are three principal 
factors entering into every sale, the salesman, the customer, 
the goods. 

The Influence of Personality. 

No man is properly qualified to engage in business who 
has not first of all asked himself, honestly and candidly, “Am 
I fit for this thing?’ Many and many a poor man has gone 
down in defeat in the great battle of business simply because 
he has not stopped and asked himself whether he was per- 
sonally fit to handle the thing he was undertaking. I once 
heard an old white haired judge say to a class of graduates 
in an eastern law school: “Young men, as you go out in 
the world in. practice In your chosen profession first of all 
learn how you look in the eyes of the people of your com- 
munity,” and I would ay re that same admonition to the 
man who would learn to become a great salesman or a suc- 
cessful business man—learn how you look to the people 
upon whom you must depend for your business. 

In other words, learn what your personality is like; go 
down the street and watch yourself; see how you appeal to 
people. The world of business today wants strong, winning 
magnetic men; and I am going to take a little time to show 
you how the ordinary man can make himself more winning, 
qjore magnetic, more attractive. We sometimes get the idea 
that we have to rely upon old Dame Nature for all our per- 
sonality. The fact is, we have had to develop most of It. 

You can learn the things that appeal to people, the things 
that cause them to follow you and develop your own per- 
sonality, just as easily as you can develop the muscle of 
your arm. You can make your individual personality felt 
in your business, on the street; you can make people feel 
the personality of your store, of your town. You can learn 
to appeal to people through the magnetism of your bearing, 
through your countenance, through your memory, the use of 
your eye, your voice ete, and it should be the first great 
step in making a sale. 

Knowledge of Human Nature. 

Again, I would say that the salesman must know some- 
thing about human nature, about the things that cause 
people to act. He must be able to “‘size up” people, to read 
the faces, to know something of the life of the people he 
meets. 


If you were to call an expert in to inventory your busi- 
ness you would find that the most valuable asset in your 
business, if you are a real successful merchant, is not in the 
pom you have or the building in which you transact your 

usiness; it is ree ability to size up people, 

If you do not know how to appeal to the people of your 
community hem can not prepare an advertisement that will 
bring them into your place of business. If you do not know 
how to appeal to people you can not touch their emotions, 
their prejudices, their likes and dislikes in a manner to 
make them respond as you would have them respond when 
you are trying to make a sale, 

I know that we are apt to think of this subject being a 
deep and mysterious ee something that we can not com- 
prehend, something fit only for the consideration of the wise 
professor, But the human nature that I am going to talk 
to you about is a very simple thing. It is the nature of the 
people right about you, the common everyday people we are 
all acquainted with, 

Now, there are twenty or more things that I would like 
to discuss about the people that 1 know you are meeting 
every day, their peentiar actions, and the things that make 
poo act as they do, and how we can learn these things, 

ut I am merely going to repeat that it is absolutely neces- 

sary for the salesman to know these things in leading the 
en mind through the various steps and stages in making 
a sale, 

But the most casual observer has noticed that you can not 
drive people; you can lead them. You can not argue a man 
into a thing, but you can lead him to change his opinions, 
his politics and his religion. 

Another noticeable characteristic of human nature is the 
fact that people are all more or less lazy. People will follow 
the channel offering the least resistance. Then if you would 
control people, if you would make a sale, make it easy for 
the people to patronize you. Do not attempt to make them 
do the work—reach out, 

People are universally proud and selfish; never a man 
but is proud of something. ‘Touch that streak and he will 
respond—he will follow your suggestion, 

But I would impress upon the mind of every salesman the 
fact that no two people are alike. Men are so many Yale 
locks; each must have a particular key to unlock his nature, 
You cannot make a sale by learning a little ong by note 
and repeating it to all kinds and classes of people without 
thought of their individuality. 

The great criminal attorney has learned that he must 
know the nature of people before he can hope to be able 
to win and persuade and lead a jury. He must know men 
and women, he must know the things that enter into the 
lives of people and make them what they are. 

The great evangelist must know people. He must be able 
to look into the faces of the people before him and see the 
things away back in their lives. He must know where to 
look for the tender spots, and then he must know how to 
strike that spot with the most telling effects, 

Then I say to you as a salesman, as a business man, you 
too must know people, You must know their strong and 
their weak points. You must know how to touch them to 
get the right response to your actions, your words and your 
suggestions. 

Power In Suggestion. 


Then I would not feel like leaving this phase of the sub- 
ject of making a sale if did not say to you that every 
normal man and woman you meet Is subject to the mighty 
force that we call “suggestion,” and I am going to take a 
little time to show you how goeute will respond to that 
mighty force that is back of the power of the hypnotist, 
thongh I would not have you gather from this remark tha 
I want to talk to yon about a you customers— 
far from it—but I do want to show you how you can and 
must employ the same Identical principles in writing an 
advertisement, in leading a person, in making a sale as the 
»xrofessional demonstrator uses when he causes a subject to 
Cocoane rigid before an audience, 

You can cause people to look for the things you wish them 
to see in your goods by proper suggestion, and on the other 
hand you may often cause people to look for the very things 
you would rather they would not see if you are not careful, 
f you do not know how to distinguish between the negative 
and the positive in your suggestions. 

Not only can you induce people to look for the thing but 
you can make them see about the thing you want them 
to see. 

If the shoe dealer tells people he is right there to make 
good every deficiency they find in the shoes he sells the people 
will be looking for holes to come in the shoes; if he te ls 
them the shoe will wear well, it will be a neat comfortable 
shoe, these are the positive things they will be looking for. 

The great concerns that do a great deal of adver ising 
have learned this thing long ago. They make people loo 
for the strong, positive things in their goods, and the fllus- 
trations that 1 am able to offer you are for the mere purpose 
of showing the workings of a great principle, a thing that 
you can apply to the jewelry business, to the grocery busi- 
ness, to the hardware business or to the pleading of a case 
before a jury. 

Lessons In Application. 


Then if you would make a sale—really be able to make 
the sale—I would say to you first of all know yourself; 
know how to develop a strong, winning and magnetic per- 
sonality ; learn how to make people feel your suggestion. 

Learn how to “size up” people, Learn to appeal to the 
nature of the people about you. Learn what it is that 
causes people to act, to do the things they do. Then learn 
how to touch these things. 

Then learn how to analyze your proposition, your goods, 
in a manner to appeal to the reason, in a manner to touch 
the emotional nature, in a way to touch the prejudices of 

e people. 
toe Oernity cheap man can sell goods to a limited extent if 
he thoroughly knows his proposition, if he knows all about 
the thing he is trying to sell, but it takes a mighty keen 
man to sell a thing that he knows nothing about 

You can never afford to lose sight of the great human 
element in making a sale. After all is said, we must come 
back to the place where we started and say that your busi- 
ness is resting upon the people about you. A sale is a 
mental action: it is the action of the mind, and back of 
that mind is the imperial individual, the man. 

To make a sale you must know yourself, human nature 
and the great commodities of modern commerce, 
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Any man with the money can buy goods; it requires 
knowledge of the art to successfully sell. 


The average merchant spends more effort in trying to solve 
oe prevsenss through learning to buy than in trying to learn 
ow to sell. 


There is an art and science in making a sale. It is just 
as thorough, just as complete as the science of chemistry, 
but we have not taken the time to delve to the bottom of it. 


There are three prime elements entering into every sale: 
The salesman, the customer, and the goods. 


Sale is a mental action. The sale is always made in your 
customers’ head, not in the cash drawer or the order book, 


When a salesman fails to make a sale he should know 
exactly why he failed; there is always a reason. He should 
not guess the reason—he should know. 


We sometimes think of the salesman as a trickster. 

The merchant or the salesman who resorts to the little 
tricks of the trade to get business is a coward. He is afraid 
to approach people on an equal footing because he knows he 
Gone, not understand the great art and science of making 
a sale, 

Mr. Vardaman kept the closest attention of his hearers 
for over two hours, and at the conclusion of his address 
was loudly applauded. ‘There was not one present who 
had not learned something from the address. Mr. Varda- 
man brought home many truths, and told his auditors 
many things that they knew though they probably were 
not aware that they knew them. For these reasons his 
talk was thoroughly enjoyed. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Vardaman’s talk adjournment 
was taken for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Imperial male quartet either overslept or made a 
mistake in the hour of opening and as a result the morn- 
ing session was opened without either prayer or music, 
despite the qualifications of the able secretary of the 
association in the vocalizing line, of which his members, 
however, are not generally aware. The quartet was on 
hand at the afternoon session, however, and regaled the 
gathering with several enjoyable selections, 


The Code of Ethics. 


A former able president of the association, and one of 
its most earnest and intelligent workers, George E. Mer- 
rill, of Salt Lake City, Utah, was first on the afternoon 
program, his topic being ‘‘The Code of Ethics.’’ Mr. 
Merrill at the outset stated that he did not think it best 
to go into the details of the code at this time. There 
are certain fundamentals necessary to be understood 
upon which to base the rights of all branches of the 


trade. Mr. Merrill’s address appears on this page. 

Mr. Sharp, of the California Development Board, an- 
nounced the exhibit of the products of California at the 
Ferry building. 

F. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., moved that the 
selecting of three delegates to the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress be left to the 
board of directors and his motion prevailed. 

The first president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, J. A. Borie, formerly in the retail lumber 
business at Pendleton, Ore., but now engaged in mining 
in Mexico, was called upon to address the meeting. Mr. 
Barie disclaimed any intention of making a speech, but 
he related the interesting history of the association 
which appears on the opposite page. 


President Dunlop—No meeting of retail lumbermen is 





EE. G. GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, WASH.; 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 





complete unless the ‘‘Dean of Retail Secretaries’”’ is pres- 
ent. I reter to Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, who will now address you. 

Secretary Hollis was greeted with applause as he 
stepped to the front of the assemblage. He be 
gan his address to the convention by reference 
to the attendant representation of the lumber 
press—two only, including the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative, in comparison with the number which 
usually attend the Northwestern association annual con- 
ventions. He spoke with hardly justifiable modesty of 
his own status as a speaker and then resented good 
naturedly comparisons of numerical strength to the dis- 
advantage of his own organization, and declared that 
the most effective good had been done by the larger asso- 
ciations, among whom, as in all organizations, were the 
alive and the semialive elements and the ‘‘dead ones.’’ 

Mr. Hollis entertained and instructed his audience for 
nearly an hour, and all regretted his concluding. His 
remarks are published on Page 60. 


New Business. 


The Chair announced the convention open for new 
busimess. George E. Merrill suggested that any non- 
members present should feel at liberty to ask questions 
or discuss any matter. He thought also that before 
the meeting closed all dealers should join the associa- 
tion. As it is just coming into California it will be of 
great service to them and he hoped they would see the 
benefits to be derived from codperating. 


Resolutions Committee. 


Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, T'acoma, Wash., chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, presented the following resolutions 
for the consideration of the convention: 

The undersigned, your committee on resolutions, begs 
leave to submit the following: 

WHEREAS, The instructive business facts pertaining to 
our industry have been so clearly exploited by John W. 
Barry, of Cedar Rapids, lowa; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the exigencies of the lumber 
business in view of false allegations necessitate an open 
book in the conduct of our business; and 

WHEREAS, The uniformity of our profit figuring basis is 
the most satisfactory uptodate method in comparing results; 
therefore, be it 


ResoWwed, That our secretary be instructed to circulate 





THE CODE OF ETHICS. 


[Address by George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah, Before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 21, 1911.] 


Out of every hundred wideawake, well informed asso- 
clation lumbermen in the country it is safe to say that 
seventy-five of the number can discuss with a fair de- 
gree of familiarity the work of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress as embodied in the Code of Ethics. 

It would therefore be a needless appropriation of your 
time for me to take up the detailed statements of the 
code for discussion. ‘To be sure, the code as it reads 
may offer room for argument, and the proposed amend- 
ments that have recently been suggested, together with 
other and additional proposals, will surely bring out an 
interesting exchange of ideas, but there will be abun- 
dant opportunity for this at a more suitable period. 

A further reason for refraining from an extended analy- 
sis of the provisions of the code at this time is the 
fact of the feeling on my part that there are larger 
phases of this subject which can be considered profit- 
ably and that there are some deductions, which the 
speaker as an active worker in the congress may be able 
to lay before you, that surpass in importance the ques- 
tions of precise provisions of this section or that. 

In a way I really have nothing new to offer you, and 
although I possess great visions as to the undeveloped 
fields yet before the congress, I yet will not anticipate 
very much along this line. 

If the details are not to be discussed and if the future 
is not to be exploited it may seem to you that there 
is little occasion for this paper, and the chance is still 
good that I may waste your time. I hope not. 


Genesis of the Code. 


What was the most conspicuous feature of trade re- 
jatianehipe—the preponderating and overshadowing prob- 
lem-—which brought into being the trades congress and 
the Code of Ethics? Simply this: An unnecessary and 
almost acute state of constant friction between buyer 
and seller, manufacturer or wholesaler, and dealer, aris- 
ing from causes which had not been well understood 
and which because not clearly defined seemed likely, if 
not checked, to develop an excessively unpleasant and 
costly series upon series of law suits and litigation, or 
at least an atmosphere charged with ill will and 
contention. 

This statement will bear some modification. It would 
not be correct to assert that the entire trade was in an 
uproar at the time of the organization of the congress. 
Rather, the history of trade affairs will show that con- 
ditions had aggravated what normally may have been 
no worse a straining of good will than ordinarily ob- 
tains between buyer and seller in any line. But things 
were bad enough to make an effort to lessen this undue 
friction seem worth while. 

To those of you who have watched the results closely 
it is unnecessary to assert that the development of a 
Code of Ethics has been attended with very excellent 
results, and the object sought for is being obtained with 
a fair measure of success. But it still remains true 
that unnecessary friction is too readily cropping to the 
surface even now. We must continue to reduce these 
afflictions, and I hold that this can be most rapidly ac- 
complished if the trade generally will see through and 
beyond the terms or phraseology of the code itself and 
discover what the students of the subject have really 
learned. Once let the general underlying causes of trou- 
bles be understood and we will soon mend them. 


Written Records a Necessity. 


Any man who has sat through the hours of conference 
and discussion at Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
will tell you that the greatest cause of all the troubles 
is the very simple thing: lack of a thorough, explicit 
understanding in writing at the time a contract of sale 
and purchase is made. 

e are not “penny swappers,’”’ we lumbermen—so we 
flatter ourselves. This is good—a fine feature of the 
trade we all agree. Alas! just because we have so com- 
paratively little of hair-splitting transactions that we 
grow careless beyond reason and handle our business 
between ourselves with too much freedom and absence 
of precision. 

Before we can reach a point where we can eliminate 
the less tangible abuses we must learn the value of 


written, comprehensive records as embodying indisputa- 
ble evidence in every case. 

Better order methods then, fewer oral contracts, leav- 
ing less to be taken for granted, are perceived to be 
the first and most obvious methods of lessening the 
oupencantty for dispute and misunderstanding. Recog- 
nize no contract as a contract, be it for one car or a 
million feet, which does not set forth every item, every 
term and agreement bearing on the matter fully and 
explicitly in writing. 

Follow this to every reasonable extent and honest men 
have mighty little chance for argument, while the man 
who would take advantage has his hands pretty well tied. 

It is not at all necessary that you should govern your- 
self by every single rule set forth in the code in order 
to be a respectable lumberman, but it is cause for sat- 
isfaction that there is a growing feeling that well in- 
tentioned men will make every contract plainly state 
every feature of the transaction, and there is less and 
less room in the trade for the careless, slipshod methods 
of making contracts between ourselves. 

In brief, then, we discover that we can at once re- 
duce friction in our business lives in just the degree 
that we make ourselves better and more thorough busi- 
ness men. We can feel ourselves indebted to our trades 
congress for that one thought if no other; that the 
highest ethics are consistent only with the most thor- 
ough care to make our contracts real business docu- 
ments. ‘To be ethical, then, a lumberman must be 
“businesslike.” 

Penetrate with me beyond the printed code of ethics 
to the thought back of it and a second idea spreads 
itself before us. Not only should a contract between 
buyer and seller be explicit and indisputable as_ to 
terms but it should be made with a fair degree of 
appreciation upon the part of each party of the condi- 
tions which govern the environment and. present un- 
controllable elements in the other’s business. ‘This is 
just another way of saying that the buyer should make 
it his business to know the peculiar and particular 
things with which the seller has to contend and the 
seller should post himself as to contingencies which 
may arise in the buyer’s business world, thus qualifying 
both to make a mutually satisfactory disposition of un- 
expected developments in the transaction covered by 
this contract. ‘There are reasons why no saw mill can 
insure itself against all possible causes of delay in exe- 
cuting an order, while on the other hand there are 
equally as ggod reasons why no dealer can permit lib- 
erties of some kinds being taken with his orders. 

Reasonable, fair-minded lumbermen—ethical lumber- 
men, if you please—will recognize some of these things 
and will not ask or expect those last “pounds of flesh’”’ 
which in a less advanced state of business ethics would 
be a fruitful cause of ill will and a perpetual source 
of friction. 

Understand me, please; I am _ not preaching some 
weak-kneed doctrine the enunciation of which would be 
inconsistent with sound business upon which the very 
foundation rests. I am only pointing out that no so- 
ciety, be it political, business or any other, can exist 
in a tolerable form except there be a spirit of “give 
and take’? among its members, based upon some con- 
ception of the limitations of human affairs. 


Arbitration’s Influence. 


Closely associated with what I have just said is the 
extension of that idea of fair play which to many is the 
great ideal of the Code of Ethics, namely, the adoption 
of arbitration as a method of adjusting disagreements 
among us. You have all heard much and are probably 
due to hear more of this particular subject, here and 
elsewhere. It is the most conspicuous issue of the day 
in and out of our trade. It has even gone to seed— 
witness the plea for socalled ‘‘compulsory” arbitration 
advocated by some well meaning but, I fear, overzealous 
friends of ours in the lumber business. To these friends 
I have little to say at this time, for I would prefer first 
to listen to them. 

But to you all let it be said that when after the ex- 
ercise of the first precaution—that is, a carefully stated 
contract—and after what both parties regard as due 
and fair allowances for acts beyond each other’s con- 


trol, there still remain apparent causes for differences 
it is surely the consensus of all the truly big men of 
the trade that some method of arbitrating is much to be 
preferred to appeals to the law courts. 

The first reason for the general use of arbitration is 
that competent men chosen from our own trade are 
likely to be the fairest and speediest judges, and the 
second is the idea of avoiding the bitterness and costli- 
ness of litigation, with the attendant probability of a 
maladjustment at last. 

Progress in the Code. 

If you have seen with me the underlying thoughts of 
the Code of Ethics I am willing to turn with you now 
to the wording of the instrument itself, and particularly 
to the idea of the perpetuation of the work of the con- 
gress which framed it. It was deemed impracticable to 
hold another meeting of the congress prior to the win- 
ter’s series of association meetings, as it was felt that 
each association should have an opportunity to discuss 
the code in detail and be prepared to give its delegation 
authority to act for it at the next congress, thus attain- 
ing at the next congress a final and recognized statement 
of trade ethics which would be regarded as the moral 
law until officially modified. I think it has been well 
understood that the code has been hitherto simply tenta- 
tive and the delegates without authority. It is now 
shaping into readiness for definite and conclusive action. 
As an important step to this end, an informal con- 
ference of the officers and available workers at St. 
Louis recently suggested that each association appoint 
a standing committee, made up of such personnel as 
would insure at least a part of the committee being fa- 
miliar with all the ground covered by previous con- 
gresses and hence qualified to act in behalf of the 
association for its best good and to the point of accom- 
plishing the most work at sessions of the congress. 
The secretary will doubtless present the St. Louis recom- 
mendations as to this and other matters for your 
action, 

Workings of a Moral Law. 


There is one important declaration to which I would 
cali attention, namely: the suggestion to incorporate a 
statement in the preamble to the constitution of the 
congress in which it is sought to make clear this idea, 
namely, that the code is not intended to abridge the 
right of contract, and there is nothing in the code to 
interfere with the making of special contracts between 
buyer and seller even though one or both may be mem- 
bers of an association which has officially recognized 
the code. In other words, the code is simply a moral 
law which should govern where there is an absence of 
precise understanding in any transaction. - 

You may support the code and yet be at perfect lib- 
erty to make a contract modifying any arrangements 
agreed on between the contracting parties, and be en- 
tirely consistent in doing so. But should you not make 
any special agreement you would look to the code to 
cover any disputed points that might arise, and abide by 
it—if you are to be “ethical” in your dealings. 

It is generally recognized that the work of the con- 
gress can not end with the next session, no matter how 
unanimously the code there adopted may be accepted. 
Conditions will change from time to time, the field of 
work will broaden, and the necessity for a national 
clearing house for the interchange of ideas as to right 
and wrong in trade practices will be greater as the 
association idea grows and the relationships of each 
buyer and seller expand with the growth of their buy- 
ing and selling markets. ‘The financial cost of maln- 
tenance is very little to each association; in fact, 8° 
slight as to be of no moment, in view of the work 
which can be accomplished. : ; 

Surely you will grant the purpose is good. Surely, 
too, you will appreciate the fact that the best thought 
of the trade must be crystallized in it if it is to attain 
its purpose. You will then be prepared to grant tnat 
your thought is not only welcome but is essential 4 
the perfect final form. Interest yourself in it then an 
lend a hand, for the good of us all. Then when the 
code is fairly representative of the purposes for which 
it is framed adopt it in your everyday affairs, and seé 
well to it that the other fellow does likewise. 
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Mr. Barry’s “Ten Commandments of Business” to every 
member of our association; and be it further 


Resolved, That our members be requested to apply the 
principles expressed and report at the next annual meeting 
of this association as to the practical application of his 
excellent suggestions; and be it further 

Resolved, That we tender him our hearty thanks for the 
beneficial instruction and entertainment obtained therefrom. 

WHEREAS, We have heard the instructive and carefully 

repared addresses in this convention of H. F. Brey, of 
’orterville, Cal.; of F. Dean Prescott, of Fresno, Cal.; of 
sen R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, lowa; of W. G. Hollis, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and of George E. Merrill, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and desire to express our appreciation of 
their efforts, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend the thanks of this association 
to each and all of them. 


MIXED CARS OF COAST PRODUCTS. 

WHEREAS, The uptodate retail lumberman, in order to 
meet the demands of the community in which he is doin 
business, is required to handle many different kinds an 
grades of lumber; and 

WHEREAS, In order to meet these demands he is compelled 
to buy in straight cars the specifications of which may not 
and often do not adequately meet the demands of his trade, 
thereby obliging him many times to purchase substitute 
— in the nearby markets to meet these deficiencies ; 
an 

WHEREAS, We understand that if mixed cars of cedar 
and fir could be shipped at current fir rates we as the dis- 
tributers of these products could purchase certain dimensions 
and grades of cedar which now go into not altogether sat- 
isfactory shingles, and in the process of manufacture there 
is much waste, a condition deplored and condemned by forest 
conservationists ; and 

WuHeErEAS, Ability of our small retail yards in particular 
to purchase mixed cars would enable us to keep our orders 
throughout the year more uniform and regular in their move- 
ment over transportation lines, and in many instances save 
bunching of cars at delivery points with the inevitable dis- 
putes over unreasonable demurrage charges; be it therefore 

Resolwed, That we hereby urge the producers of fir and 
cedar to use their aggregate influence with the transporta- 
tion companies to secure for cedar products the same rates 
of freight as shall obtain on fir and spruce, and that this 
rate shall apply to mixed cars of fir, spruce and cedar, or any 
of their products; and be it further 

Resolved, That we will lend any influence and assistance 
within our power to bring about this result at the earliest 
possible date. 

IRRIGATION AND DRY FARMING, 

This association realizes the far-reaching and beneficent 
results of irrigation both by private and the government 
enterprises, and desires to go on record as indorsing any 
legislation which will assist in placing water upon our arid 
lands. The subject of dry farming is also a most important 
question, and the government and individual states should 
lend any assistance in the demonstration of possibilities in 
this direction. 

STANDARDIZATION OF SIZES. 

Your committee desires to present this subject for the 
consideration of this association with a view of attempting to 
secure uniform sizes and grades for building material. The 
question is of vital importance to our members in Cali- 
fornia, not only from the standpoint of the dealer but the 
consumer as well, as the matter of transportation costs is a 
vital part in the expense of furnishing lumber. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


We indorse the action of the redwood shingle mills in 
adopting the standard full count bundle and recommend 
that in order to effect this we suggest July 1 of this year 
be set as the time for clearing up the present short count 
stock, and that after that date the standard full count only 
be marketed. 

UNJUST ATTACK ON LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The lumber business in the United States stands forth in 
the rank of industries. For some unfortunate reason it has 
been made the object of unjust attack by politicians of 
every school and shade of political opinion, and an attempt 
has been made to make the public believe that the industry 
exists simply as a means of taking undue advantage of its 
position, We regard this unwarranted attack as not only 
unjust but absolutely detrimental to our business, placing us 
in an unfavorable position before the public and seeking to 
render us susceptible to attack from cunning and designin 
yoliticians, who only seek a means of exploiting their al- 
eged interests in the public to favor thelr own unworthy 
ambitions in many cases and in others through lack of 
proper information on the subject. We believe that the 
time has come when the lumber industry in all its branches 
should take the defensive in every state and refuse to be 
made the vicarious sacrifice for all the alleged sins of the 





nation, or a target for political and judicial investigation 
inspired often by questionable motives. We challenge and 
court the utmost and most vigorous investigation of our 
methods in conducting our business. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


We desire to congratulate the splendid citizenship of San 
Francisco in securing for this city the location of the site 
fer the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in 1915, in com- 
memoration of the opening of the Panama canal, and pledge 
our hearty and ungualified support in every way to make it 
a great success. Its influence for good extends to the re- 
motest part of the great Pacific Northwest, and its educa- 
tional value and development can not be overestimated. 


PALACE HOTEL. 


We desire to tender our appreciation to the management 
of the Palace hotel for the delightful accommodations and 
excellent service provided for our comfort during our stay 
in San Francisco, 

TRADE PRESS. 


Recognizing the value of the trade press in the upbuilding 
and development of the lumber industry, we bespeak for the 
lumber press a generous and consistent patronage by our 
members. 

STATE FORESTS. 


We indorse the passage of the Hamer bill now before 
Congress, which has for its object the segregation of the 
state forest lands now embraced within the national forests, 
to the end that each timbered state re | 7 forward an 
intelligent and comprehensive forest policy. We desire to 
lend our assistance to the passage of laws in our various 
states seeking to reduce the fire hazards which menace our 
ey my i favor liberal state and national appropriations 
o this end. 


RECIPROCITY AND CONSERVATION. 


The paramount problems ty age | the success and per- 
manence of the lumber business in all its branches are inti- 
mately associated with intelligent conservation and the 
protection from fire of our forest wealth. Conservation is 
an economic and not a political question. It implies the 
wise and proper use of our natural assets, with the min- 
imum of waste, The practice of conservation is inseparably 
linked with the ability of the lumbermen to dispose of the 
low grades of lumber, which aggregate from 70 to 80 
percent of the tree, at a price which will justify its produc- 
tion and marketing costs. The zone in which the common 
grades of Pacific coast lumber can be sold is necessarily 
restricted on account of the sparsity of peageetion of the 
western states and the high freight rates to the competitive 
middle western and eastern markets, thus forcing the manu- 
facturer to leave an already too high percentage of his 
lower grades in the woods to be consequently destroyed by 
the elements. The only remedy for this unfortunate situa- 
tion is the creation of a wider home market for our common 
grades in the intermountain and Pacific coast states, through 
irrigation, intensified farming and immigration. 





H. M. ALLEN, OF BILLINGS, MONT.; 
President Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Therefore the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
views with alarm and apprehension the passage at this 
time of the proposed reciprocity trade agreement with 
Canada, which must necessarily result in still further in- 
creasing the ruinous competition which now exists among 
manufacturers, thereby hastening the depletion of our for- 
ests and defeating the very ends sought to be accomplished. 
The retailer and consumer are vitally interested in a staple 
paces for lumber products, Violent fluctuations in values 
nerease the hazard of business and destroy the rmanence 
of investment to the home builder or investor. ompetition 
beyond a reasonable potas spells industrial death. 

In British Columbia the government provides the capital 
for carrying on the timber investment. Therefore the 
American manufacturer of lumber should not be subjected 
to unequal and unjust competition, especially at a time 
when lumber Is lower ——T than any other commodity, 
Equal opportunity and a fair deal is all that the people of 
the United States demand. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Westeia Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is opposed at this time to the passage of a reciproc- 
ity trade agreement with Canada and urges its representa- 
tives in Congress to stand against the measure, 


SAN FRANCISCO LUMBERMEN. 

To the local lumbermen we desire to express our sincere 
thanks for the banquet to be tendered the visiting delegates 
on Wednesday evening and the numerous courtesies which 
have been extended to our ladies. 


TO THE BROTHERS WHO HAVE GONE. 

Since our last convention in Portland we regret the 
passin from this life of Brothers H. P. Svendsen, of the 
‘ascade Lumber Company, at North Yakima, Wash.; T. B 
—~ of the Neihart Lumber Company, at Belt, Mont., 
and B. P. Coltman, of Idaho Falls, Ida. These brothers 
were active and conscientious at all times in their efforts 
for the promotion and upbuilding of this association, and 
we hereby express our sympathy to the families of the be- 
reaved, ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
families of the deceased, and we shall always carry with 
us kindly memories of our associations with our brothers 
who have passed over. 

Your committee desires to submit the above resolutions 
with thanks and gratitude to all the officers and members 
who have contributed to this eighth annual convention, and 
trusts our next annual meeting will be equally successful. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BH, G. Grices, Chairman, Tacoma, Wash. 
W. BE. LANDRAM, Merced, Cal, 
R. C, CarpELy, Billings, Mont, 

J. W. F. Votkpr, Ogden, Utah, 

BH, T. Rosin, Auburn, Cal, 


The resolutions as presented were adopted without 
a dissenting voice, 


Election of Officers. 


C. 8. Pierce, of Fresno, chairman of the nominatin 
committee, presented that committee’s report recommend- 
ing the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal. 

Vice President—J. 1. Lane, Lewistown, Mont. 

Directors for three years—L. A. Aldrich, Blackfoot, 
Ida.; J. F. Mullin, Los Angeles; John Hunter, American 
Fork, Utah; P. C. Palmer, North Yakima, Wash., for un- 
expired term of U. K. Swift, Seattle; and H. M. Yaw, 
Great Falls, Mont., for unexpired term of J. BE, Lane, 
Lewistown, Mont. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the 
officers and directors declared elected. Retiring President 
Dunlop then called the newly elected president, J. G. 
Martin, to the chair, and the latter was greeted with 
applause as he thanked the convention for the honor 
bestowed, saying: 

I am not going to make any extended remarks at this 
time, but simply assure you that I appreciate the honor 
you have conferred on me by electing me your president, 
At some time in the future you will probably hear from 
me more at length. I thank you. 

President Martin then announced that the next matter 
of business was the selecting of the place for the annual 
convention a year hence. 


Meet in Seattle Next Year. 


Fred H. Gilman, Pacific coast representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who resides in Seattle, presented 
a formal invitation for the association to meet in that 
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HISTORY OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


[Address by J. A. Borie Before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in San Francisco, Cal., February 21, 1911.] 


I am not going to try to make a speech because I do 
not know how. But perhaps you would be interested in 
learning how and why this association was started, and 
I want to state that at the time it was started I had 
no idea it would grow to such proportions. 

In the winter of 1899 or 1900 I bought a lumber yard 
in Pendleton, Ore. For about two years I just about 
managed to keep the thing going. With three yards in 
town the idea appeared to be with all of us to get the 
business whether we made any money or not, to keep 
the other fellow from getting it anyway. After, I think, 
the third year I decided that something must be done. 
About that time a small yard was opened in a little 
village about twenty miles from us by a Mr. Robinson, 
to whom we had been shipping lumber. He came up 
to ask us if we could not keep out of his territory, as he 
could not do anything at all to make a living. I told 
him I would do my part if the other yards in our town 
would agree. I then asked him if it would not be ad- 
visable to form an association of some kind and see if 
we could not do something. 

That started a little talk, and after a time I sent out 
to all the yards in our section to ask them to meet _us 
in Pendleton to see if we could not do something. The 
practice had been that a dealer in Pendleton would 
ship lumber, say, into Athena, and a dealer in Athena 
would ship lumber into Pendleton. We practically sold 
lumber for what we paid for it. Some of the saw mills 
would come in. If they could not sell a bill of lumber 
to a lumberman they sold it to the contractor direct, 
and the lumber brokers were interfering more or less 
with our business. 

A little after this call I got twelve or thirteen men 
together in Pendleton, including one or two from a little 
village forty-seven miles from us in Washington. As 
a result of that meeting we finally organized a little 
association of sixteen yards. Up in that country the 
eastern part of Oregon and Washington is known as the 
Inland Empire and naturally we took as our name at 
that time the Inland Empire Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Three or four weeks later I noticed in a Spo- 
kane paper that an organization had been formed tak- 
ing practically the same name. They called themselves 
the Inland Empire Lumbermen’s Association, leaving out 
the word retail. I wrote to the president, calling his 
attention to our prior organization and asking if they 
would not change their name. He replied by suggest- 
ing that we join their association, but I told him_they 
ought to come to us. That suggested a meeting in Walla 


Walla. The suggestion was made by Mr. Hayden, who 
was running yards in the neighborhood of Spokane. We 
met in Walla Walla and amalgamated. By that time 
with their fifteeen members and our sixteen it made 
thirty-one yards, under the name of the Inland Empire 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. I don’t remember what 
year or the time of the year, but I think it was in 1903. 
The next question was that in order to make a suc- 
cess of this one must give a little time to it and we were 
asked what we expected to accomplish. We could not 
get out a general price list and form a trust without 
running up against the law. It was suggested that there 
was always one way or another to get around the cor- 
ners of things and smooth them off a little bit at any 
rate and that if we got to know each other we would 
accomplish a great deal. We would not imagine that 
we were all cutthroats, thieves and pirates, but that we 
were all trying to make a living and that it was better 
to get one bill at a profit than to sell half a dozen and 
not make anything on them. That was the idea to be 
encouraged. While we could not adopt a general price 
list, we could exchange price lists with each other and 
see what the other man was getting for his lumber. 
Our idea was that by doing that we might eventually 
come to make a little money. ‘The first thing was to 
consult a lawyer that we knew would give us good ideas 
on the thing and see that we did not run up against 
the law in any way. We did not want to do that. We 
wanted to do the best we could without running up 
against the law. We did not want any trouble or in- 
vestigations. We were directed properly and we had no 
trouble, and getting together that way the next year 
we had managed to do pretty well. We kept out of 
each others territory and we found that we were all 
pretty decent fellows and liked to meet each other occa- 
sionally. Besides, it was a help to the mills, because 
when we had to sell for anything we could get we had 
to be fighting the mills to make them give us a reduc- 
tion. At any rate, at our first meeting in Spokane the 
mill people were called to meet us and asked to join 
the association in some way or other. Nearly all of 
them did. A great many of them had representatives 
at the association meetings. About the first thing that 
we ran up against was the idea that someone had to 
do this work, that no one business man could afford 
to give up his time to dedicate the balance of his days 
to our interests and make ourselves stronger; we must 
get a man for that purpose and that was a stumbling 
block for some little time. But Mr. Hayden, of Spo- 


kane, dug up a man for us that we persuaded to take 
the secretaryship of our association. We could afford 
to pay him only $75 a month and we did not know 
whether he would get that for some little time. It seems 
to me that the choice of the directors was a very good 
one. The present secretary, Mr. Porter, was decided on 
at that time and he has made good. 


The Insurance Association. 


The next thing was the insurance feature of the as- 
sociation. When I first went into this proposition I did 
not know that there was a retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion anywhere in the United States. I knew there were 
other associations and if there were why shouldn’t we 
have one too? After we got started we learned of all 
of these other associations. Then we began to get in- 
formation and to find out how to do things. Mr. Porter 
made himself very active and managed the insurance 
idea. I do not know whether it is so now in Waseh- 
ington, but there was then some state law that made it 
pretty hard sledding for a mutual company of any kind 
in the state of Washington and we were advised that 
we could not organize anything at that time under the 
law of the state of Washington. That was another thing 
to think about, whether we could not get around it. 
we hired what was considered the best firm of lawyers 
in Spokane to look up the matter, to see whether a way 
could be devised to organize an insurance company that 
would help hold the membership together. e attor- . 
neys finally drafted something that seemed to fit all 
right and I was one of several that put up a certified 
check to guarantee the first expenses. There was a 
Mr. Hay, now Governor of the state of Washington, 
Mr. Hayden and Mr. Robbins, and I don’t remember the 
rest of them. When I look at that statement over there 
on the wall it seems that the plan that was devised at 
that time certainly filled the bill. 

I do not know of anything else that I could tell you 
about except that at our first annual poe | it was de- 
cided to change the name of our association and in- 
crease the territory. The people of Montana had asked 
to come in, also a great many lumber dealers from 
Idaho, and the name of the inland Empire Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association would not quite fit if we were 
going to continue to grow. So we adopted a new name 
and finally decided on the name of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which it seems to me is just 
exactly what you need. 
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city in 1912. Mr. Gilman stated that he considered him- 
self at home anywhere on the Pacific coast, but naturally 
had one particular place of abode and that was Seattle. 
Because of that fact and also on account of the great 
lumber interests centered in Seattle, he would be glad 
to see the convention held there a year hence, Continu- 
ing, he said: 


In 1915 no doubt this association will consider meet- 
ing in no other place than San Francisco. This is merely 
@ suggestion for, of course, no action looking so far 
ahead could now be taken. I am reminded in this con- 
nection of an incident that illustrates the way they do 
things in San Francisco. A prominent actor was called 
before the curtain of a local theater the other day for a 
speech and he said that he liked San Francisco and 
was so glad that it had got the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion that he had decided he would be here on opening 
day, January 1, 1915. ‘Thinking it over, he concluded 
that there might be a rush so he would reserve a room 
at once. So he asked the clerk of the Pacific hotel for 
@ room on the opening day. ‘The clerk told him that 
unfortunately he was a little late, as all the rooms had 
been reserved for that day. ‘Then, as an afterthought 
he asked at what time the actor expected to arrive that 
morning four years hence. The actor replied that he 
expected to get in on the 9:10 train that morning. ‘Well, 
possibly at that time we will have a room vacant for 

ou,”’ replied the clerk, who suggested that the actor 

ad better order his breakfast for that morning, as they 
would be very busy. So after thinking a moment the 
actor ordered ham and eggs. ‘The actor then left for 
the East and on the train it occurred to him that he 
had neglected to tell the clerk how he wanted the eggs 
prepared. So he wired back: ‘Please have the eggs 
turned over.’’ This is illustrative of San Francisco. 
regret that there is present no Seattle lumberman who 
could present that city’s merits to you. However, I have 
here a formal invitation which reads as follows: 

To THB PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN ANNUAL CONVENTION AS- 
SEMBLED; Greeting: 

Seattle, the third largest city on the Pacific coast, has 
never had the honor of Satertniaing the annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and therefore 
the undersigned ao rey | request that the 1912 conven- 
tion of your association be held in the ‘‘Queen City of Puget 
Sound.” Fully 80 percent of the shingle shipments and 
nearly 60 percent of the lumber shipments of the state of 
Washington are handled by the 102 lumber and shingle con- 
cerns in Seattle. Many of the large saw and shingle mills 
of the Northwest have their headquarters in Seattle. 

Climatic conditions on Puget sound are more favorable 
the latter part of February than at any time during the 
winter months and therefore we feel we can assure you of 
a pleasant pate in a balmy climate and a reception that 
will be second to none you have ever experienced. You have 
met in Spokane many times, in Tacoma, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, and now in San Francisco you are being enter- 
tained with that true California hospitality. 

Seattle has never had the pleasure of entertaining you, 
and in behalf of the lumber and allied industries of Seattle 
and the Puget sound country, we would respectfully request 
that your 1912 annual convention be held in Seattle, 
Gerorce W. DILLING, Mayor of Seattle. 

F. W. Baker, Vice President Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

J. W. MAXWELL, President Seattle Commercial Club. 

G. N. SKINNER, President Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange. 

CHARLES EK. Patren, Vice President Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

F. A. TRAILL, Vice President Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

HB. G. Ames, President Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

M. K. Hunt, Secretary Washington Forest Fire Association. 

JouHN McMaster, President Shin zie Mills Bureau. 

Epwarp P. BLAKE, Manager Washington Logging & Broker- 
age Association, 


Mr. Gilman thereupon moved that the invitation of 
Seattle be accepted. The motion was seconded by 
Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, who said: 

I am a very near neighbor of Seattle, living in Ta- 
coma, and I want the pleasure of seconding the nomi- 
nation of Seattle. I think that while Seattle ships more 
lumber than any other city on Puget sound, there are 
many cities in that vicinity with large lumber interests, 
and particularly Tacoma, who will second that senti- 
ment and be delighted to assist in the entertainment for 
which I know Seattle is renowned. 


R. B, Allen, of Seattle, also seconded the nomination 
of Seattle, saying: 


You have seen California sunshine, you had sunshine 
in Portland last year, but you ought to see a Puget 
sound rain. It is the best thing going. It is as far 
ahead of sunshine as champagne is ahead of moonshine. 
Seattle is a city of 237,000 people. The hotel accommo- 
dations are the best and we can assure you of a meet- 
ing place that will have — accommodations for an 
exhibit of manufacturing products. It will be convenient 
for all coast members and also for those from Idaho, 
Montana and Utah. 


Secretary Porter read a telegram from the Chamber of 


Commerce of Spokane, asking the convention to meet in 
Spokane next year. The motion to meet in Seattle 
was carried without a dissenting vote. This concluded 
the business of the eighth annual convention and the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association adjourned to 
meet in Seattle in February, 1912. 





Insurance Meeting. 


The forenoon of Wednesday was devoted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the 
mutual insurance end of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, of which F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, 
Ida., has been president since its organization. Presi- 
dent Hilliard called the meeting to order shortly before 
11 o’clock, a half-hour later than schedule, the Hoo-Hoo 
festivities the evening before making the members late 
in rising. 

After, at the suggestion of F, E. Robbins, Ritzville, 
Wash., appointing a nominating committee consisting 
of H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont.; J. H. Dunlop, Cascade 
Locks, Ore., and I. G. Kjosness, Spokane, Wash., Presi- 
dent Hilliard presented his annual address as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


It is indeed gratifying to be able to announce each year 
the fact that the year just passed has been the best one 
since the organization of our society. The year 1910 
showed the largest percentage gained lo business that we 
have ever enjoyed, with a corresponding increase in assets 
and surplus. ‘This certainly proves that our members be- 
lieve in the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. Since enlarging 
our territory by the admission of the state of California the 
prospects are brighter for a still larger increase for the 
present year. 

lines of business that are of any consequence have 
their associations and get together for the purpose of ex- 
changing views. There is no need of any argument to prove 
that these associations are beneficial, The fact that they 
are continually growing is proof enough. Those who have 
as yet failed to afliliate themselves with the associations 
mnade up of the men engeged in their lines of business are 
usually the drifters and the uninformed. If these people 
realized the personal benefits that would accrue to them, 
and the extent to which they would help all engaged in 
their lines of business by identifying themselves with their 
respective associations, am sure that they would apply 
for membership without further delay. Let us consider 
briefly the benefits derived from membership in our Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society. 

One of the chief benefits derived from the society is the 
yrotection afforded by insurance—insurance on an econom- 
cal, sound and businesslike basis. The other numerous 
benefits have been presented to you during the progress of 
the convention, 

Insurance at Actual Cost. 

Our new members are not all familiar with this plan of 
insurance, I want to say to them that our business is con- 
fined exclusively to the insurance of retail lumber yards, 
and that the object of the society is to pay its members 
every dollar that they may lose by fire up to the amount of 
insurance carried with us. 

‘This branch of our association is not carried on for profit, 
as there are no stockholders to be paid dividends. It i 
insurance at actual cost. We have over $3,000,000 insur- 
ance in force, which makes the percentage of cost low. At 
the present rate of assessment the cost of carrying in- 
snrance in the mutual is 48 percent of the deposit, or if 
the coinsurance clause is allowed it is 25 percent less. Do 
you know of any other branch of your business where you 
can make that saving? ‘There is no better risk, and the 
rate of insurance that was paid before our mutual society 
was organized was out of all proportion to the actual cost. 
Ky the codperation of each member of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association the cost will be reduced to at least 
50 cents for each $100. At the rate at which the lumbermen 
of the territory included in our association are coming to 
appreciate the advantages offered by our insurance feature 
this cost of 50 cents for each $100 will be possible by Jan- 
uary 1, 1912. In order to make this of more benefit and 
still further to lessen the cost, we want each member of 
the Western to carry the limit with us, and want every 
dealer in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada and California to become a member of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 





Maximum Benefit, Minimum Expense. 

It is not necessary to urge our insurance on any of the 
old members or upon those who are familiar with its work- 
ings. We want it investigated by those who are on the out- 
side, who will, upon the completion of their investigation, 
be only too glad, I am sure, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered them. Tor this reason it will be neces- 
sury to repeat at this time What has been said at some of 
our former meetings. ‘To those interested outsiders I want 
to say that at the time of the organization of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society the average board rate of the yards 
included in our territory was $2.65. ‘There has been a 
material decrease in these rates from that time to the 
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present, and they are still making further reductions. Would 
these reductions have been made had it not been for or- 
ganizations such as ours? It is impossible for any stock 
company to give you insurance as low as you can get it 
through your own association, unless they make someone 
else pay the bill, It is possible for the reasons previously 
stated that our insurance is carried at exact cost and that 
we confine our business exclusively to retail lumber yards. 
The expense of handling the business through the office and 
paying the losses is all the expense there is involved—no 
benefits, no rakeoffs for anyone. 

We do not believe that any business is conducted in a 
more thoroughly satisfactory manner than is that of our 
association. The motto of the force seems to be ‘The best 
quality of service with minimum expenditure.” Our adjust- 
ment of a loss is exactly the opposite from that practiced 
by companies operating for a profit. Their plan is to avoid 
paying every dollar that they possibly can; ours is to ascer- 
tain a man’s loss and pay him every dollar of it. 


Equitable Settlement of Losses. 

I was unfortunate enough during the last year to be com- 
pelled to settle a loss covered by two policies for 50 cents on 
the dollar. ‘That was what my company realized on the 
policy after paying the attorney’s fees and accepting the 
amount offered by the two companies. Had this insurance 
been in companies operated on the same plan as ours there 
would have been no quibbling or any trouble as to the 
amount we should have received. It would have been 100 
cents on the dollar as shown by the policy. 

It is also our aim to settle losses promptly. We have the 
money, and as soon as proofs of loss are received a check is 
forwarded covering the loss. The advantage of this practice 
is readily demonstrated by a case I have in mind. In this 
instance it was a loss adjusted by myself for our society 
the next day after the fire occurred. I sent the proofs of 
loss to our Spokane office and a draft for the amount of the 
policy was sent at once. ‘There was also a policy on this 
yard in a stock company. Some five months later I called 
on the parties who had suffered the loss and they informed 
me that as yet they had not received their insurance from 
the stock company. ‘The loss had been adjusted but they 
were taking their time to pay it. 

In order to protect ourselves and not allow our rate to be 
forced low enough to cripple us we have fixed the minimum 
rate on which we base our business at $2. This works no 
hardship on the members but puts the association on a 
solid basis. ‘The deposit fund is in reality our capital stock, 
and your individual deposit is your stock in the company. 
It is not only paying you a handsome dividend but will be 
returned to you in full on demand. 

Every lumber concern of any importance in the six 
original states included in the territory covered by the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association carries the limit 
of insurance with our company. We refer our new members 
to any or all of them. We guarantee you cheaper insurance 
than you can obtain in any other manner, with a prompt 
payment of all losses. 

have purposely confined my remarks to only the most 
salient features of our system of insurance, realizing that 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, is with us and will discuss the 
system in detail in his usual able manner. Mr. Hollis is 
the originator of this plan of insurance; therefore those who 
ure interested could not possibly be better instructed than 
by Mr. Hollis himself. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

What the organization has done in reducing the cost 
of insurance to the retail lumber dealers of the western 
territory, and how its business has developed, were told 
by Secretary A. L. Porter, in his annual report, which 
follows: 

My report as secretary-treasurer of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society has been printed in detail and a copy of 
same is now in your hands, Unless there is a special re- 
guest for the reading of this report, which is largely 
composed of figures, the same will be omitted. 

We often wonder if the retail dealer fully appreciates 
what it means to him to have his insurance society year 
after year at the annual meeting report substantial prog- 
ress, During the last year we have increased our insurance 
in force $750,000. We have increased our deposit 
fund almost $10,000. Our assets have increased $19,000 
and our surplus $11,000. All of these substantial increases 
are net after paying losses to members for the year of over 
$18,000, and meeting all of our expenses promptly. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society has in the last seven 
years reduced the board rate on retail lumber yards from 
$2.65 to an average of $1.25, No other one factor has con- 
tributed so much to this reduction as the fact that the 
retail lumbermen were able to carry their own insurance 
at a price of about one-half what other companies would 
charge them. 

This splendid progress has been accomplished with the 
support and coéperation of just about one-half of the retail 
yards in the territory we cover. What would be the result 
if the other 50 percent cobperated with us by placing their 
business in their own company, thereby helping to increase 
the volume of insurance in force as well as the assets, sur- 
plus and deposits? It would mean just this: The society 
would be in a position where it could carry the insurance 
for members at about 50 cents a hundred. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society does not lay claim to 
being an insurance company, for we are not in the general 
insurance business. Our society does not cater to business 
from the general public, but confines its operations solely 
to those retail lumber dealers who are members of the asso- 
ciation, Any person or firm who operates a regular retail 
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lumber yard may join the society. The liability of our 
members is limited to one annual premium. This society 
is operated on a liberal and broad-gaged plan, and it gives 
the member every benefit possible consistent with good busi- 
ness management. We write liberal contracts and adjust 
and pay our losses promptly. It hardly ever happens that a 
loss is not adjusted within one week's time, and during our 
seven years of existence we have made it a practice to pay 
the member his the same day the proots of loss 
were received. 5,000 has been paid to members in 
losses since we organized. We shall be glad to furnish a 
list of these people to any who are interested and have them 
mzke personal inquiry as to whether or not the adjustment 
and payment of the loss were satisfactory. 
Rate Reductions Dependent Upon Vigilance. 

Now, the real way to lower the cost of your insurance is 
to prevent fires. It is easy to advise how to buy and sell 
protitably, how to collect accounts, whom to extend credit to 
ete., but in all these things there is a second party to be 
taken into consideration. But the reduction of your insur- 
ance premiums depends entirely upon yourself. There is no 
other one thing in connection with your business which will 
pay you as large dividends as this one question of using 
every precaution to prevent fire losses. Let me urge upon 
you then to install water barrels in your yards and on top 
of your buildings. Put in fire extinguishers. Keep the 
yard clean of all dry weeds and rubbish. Make it the duty 
of one man about your place to see that the fire extin- 
guishers and water barrels and all other preventives which 
you may have against fire are in good working order and 
ready for use any minute in the day. Make it the duty of 
this one person to hand you a report to this effect every day 
in the year. 

If this society with its large volume of business could run 
a year without having a fire loss it would mean a saving 
to the members of anywhere from $15,000 to $30,000. With 
this saving we would be able to reduce the present cost of 
our insurance almost one-half. It is well worth considering, 
gentlemen, and we hope that as soon as you return home 
you will establish a good system of fire protection. 


Possibilities of Lessened Cost. 


Now, there is not a lumberman in the room who would 
pay a manufacturer anywhere from $10 to $30 a thousand 
for lumber when he could buy the same quality of lumber 
from another company tor $9.60 a thousand, and under 
certain conditions the price would be lowered to $7.20 a 
thousand, but there are a good many retail lumbermen 
that we know of who are doing exactly this same thing in 
regard to their fire insurance, They are paying anywhere 
from $10 to $30 a thousand to stock, board and other com- 
panies when the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society would carry 
their risk at a net cost to them of $9.60, or, with the co- 
insurance clause attached, this price would be reduced to 
$7.20 a thousand, provided, of course, their board rate was 
less than $1.50. 

We have heard a good deal about the cost of doing busi- 
ness. If you can save 10 to 50 percent on your insurance 
premiums each year it will heip you to reduce your cost 
just that much. 

Stability and Value of the Society. 

Societies like the Lumbermen’s Mutual, catering to one 
hazard, have been operating in the United States for over 
twenty-five years. Their record bas been a phenomenal one. 
Just think of it! Not one has ever failed in busi- 
ness. It can save you 10 to 50 percent on insurance to 
its members; nor has one ever failed to pay every dollar 
of its losses to members, and there are very few instances 
indeed on record where members belonging to these in- 
terinsurance societies have had any difliculty whatever in 
obtaining prompt settlement when loss occurred. ‘That's 
a record, we think, that can not be equaled in any other 
line of business, and in particular in any other kind of 
insurance business. One reason why this is so is that 
these companies are owned, controlled and managed by 
men who are in a large percentage of cases personal friends, 
They are all engaged in the same line of business, and they 
realize that the sole idea in forming a company or society 
of this kind is, first, to throw every safeguard around the 
society so that it would be able to meet any and all of its 
obligations promptly. 

Some have the mistaken idea that these companies are 
organized for the prime and only purpose of reducing the 
cost of insurance, but this is not the fact. The cost has 
been reduced in each and every instance, but this is only 
a secondary condition. A man whose lumber yard has 
just burned cares absolutely nothing what his insurance has 
cost him for the last one to ten years. The thought that 
is uppermost in his mind at that time is when will he get 
his money and will he get the face of his policy. 

These companies that cater to one special hazard, and 
particularly those in the lumber business, are, as we have 
said before, becoming more successful each and every year. 
I noticed in a little magazine published by one of the 
insurance companies not long ago a statement to the effect 
that a leading fire insurance agent of a city of 60,000 popu. 
lation told its representative that while he handled over half 
the insurance business of his town he did not have a single 
lumber risk on his books. There are twenty good lumber 
yards in that town, and all of their business has been lost 
by the stock and board companies to the specializing com- 
yanies. 

. There is now a movement on foot which has for its object 
the passing of laws in various states, as well as national 
laws, which would compel the stock and board companies 
to specialize their business, making each hazard stand its 
ewn losses and expenses, and fixing the rate of —_— on 
this basis. It is the only equitable and fair thing to do. 
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No np-te- Gate retail lumber merchant wants to insure his 
yard in a mutual or other company whose business is largely 
composed of risks that are more Rasardous than his lumber 
yard. If he does he is bound to help pay for carrying these 
more hazardous risks. 

have purposely omitted any reference in detail to our 
plan for the reason that Mr. Hollis, of Minneapolis, whose 
company has operated under this plan for twenty years, 
will explain the scheme to you in detail. Let me say to 
the retailers of California that all of the large retail con- 
cerns operating in the other states in our territory place 
with us all the business we can handle, and those who 
are now members would like very much to see the Cali- 
furnia yards join with us further to increase our assets 
und insurance in force and reduce the cost of our insurance 
to members. 


Following his annual repert as secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society, Secretary Porter read details 
of the financial condition of the organization at the 
close of business December 31 last. These showed in 
series ‘‘A’?’ receipts of $42,170.07, total disbursements 
of $33,447.70, and cash balance in bank on that date 
of $8,722.37. Assets, including the cash in bank, to- 
taled a surplus of $17,663.66. The losses itemized 
showed thirteen casualties that had cost $9,132.19, 
from which was deducted $2,000 paid by the Great 
Northern Railway Company account of a fire at Krupp, 
Wash., leaving net losses for the year $7,132.19,  In- 
surance in force in series ‘‘A’’ December 31, 1910, 
was $1,575,700. 

In series ‘‘B,’’ as of the same date, receipts were 
$41,020.27, total disbursements $32,069.47, leaving cash 
in bank $8,950.80. Itemized losses were twelve, total- 
ing $8,883.56, less refund by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company for the Krupp (Wash.) fire of $1,000, 
making net losses in ‘‘B’’ series $7,883.56, Insurance 
in this series on the last day of last year was $1,554,- 
975 and assets were $46,412.33, less ‘‘ amount required 
to pay original deposit premium for every policy in 
force,’’ making a surplus of $15,407.59. 

* e q . ‘ ”” “eR” 

A combined statement of series ‘‘A and 
showed resources of $95,719.79; liabilities of reserve 
fund (deposit of members), $62,558.54; surplus of 
$33,161.79; insurance in force December 31, 1910, of 
$3,130,675. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, in moving that Sec- 
retary Porter’s able report be placed on file, suggested 
that it also be printed and sent to members. President 
Hilliard stated, that this would be done, as the report 
of the entire convention proceedings would be pub- 
lished and sent to members. 

: : , > 

At this session, as well as at the previous day’s meet- 
ing, W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, gave a most 
interesting talk. He told of the organization, of the 
insurance branch of his association, the original, and 
today the largest, retail lumbermen’s mutual insurance 
concern. Secretary Hollis’ address was substantially as 
follows: 

In the early history of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, about three years after its organization, we 
had a membership of something like 450 yards, and we 
did not seem to grow much beyond that point. I made 
up my mind that if we were to grow beyond that number 
and grow in membership commensurate with the number 
of dealers in our territory we would have to get some- 
thing of a binding character, some cohesive element in 
the organization which would make it not only desirable 
to dealers to get in but something that would keep them 
in after they did get in. ; 

In searching about for something of that kind my at- 
tention was called through my own observation to the 
fact that there were comparatively few fires in retail 
lumber yards. Having studied over the matter a little 
while, I went to Sioux City, where our president was then 
located, and asked him what he thought of the idea of 
getting up a mutual insurance company for retail lumber 
dealers exclusively He favored the idea and I then spent 
about six months in collecting data, I got the experience 
of over sixteen hundred retail yards for an average period 
of ten years. I got that by wiring to the dealers in states 
all around us in every direction asking for their experi- 
ence. I found that the average paid in the central West 
was about $1,475, that the losses during that average 
period of ten years had been but 11% percent of the pre- 
miums paid to the stock companies. That was quite an 
eye-opener. I published the statistics from time to time 
in the trade papers. I think the first publication covered 
about 400 yards and every week or two I would put in an 
amended report; until when we had our meeting for or- 
ganization we had enthusiasm enough among our people 
to subscribe for $300,000 of insurance the day we or- 
ganized. That does not mean that we could have written 





$300,000 on that day. But that was, as I remember, one 
of the last days of January and the first policy was writ- 
ten on the 4th day of March following. At that time I 
was able to sign policies for $500,000 of insurance. 

To show you how carefully we crawled along, feeling 
that we did not know much about the business, I made 
arrangements with a stock company, before these policies 
were signed, to carry every dollar of that risk for six 
months. Our policy holders did not know that, but it 
made the directors and the secretary very comfortable 
during those first six months. At the end of six months 
we had about $6,000 in the treasury on deposit. Then we 
cut off half of the reinsurance and carried all of the risks 
half reinsured for another six months until the first 
annual meeting. At that time we had sufficient money to 
feel it sate to carry our own business and then we had on 
the books a million dollars in force. 


The Plan, 


I am getting a little bit ahead of what I would tell you 
and that is about the plan. I first got the idea of the 
plan from the Bankers’ Life Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, lowa, which many of you know about. My idea 
was to get away from the old note proposition. The old 
mutual method was to collect five annual premiums at 
fixed rate by one-fifth cash and a note of the policy- 
holder for the balance; and if anything happened to the 
company—as it did happen in many instances of mutual 
companies that were taking all sorts of risks—the as- 
signees of the company came on to the policy holders for 
the collection of the note. I found a great deal of preju- 
dice amens retail dealers about giving notes and the 
biggest policy-holder we have today told me he would not 
talk to me about mutual insurance, that he had all he 
wanted of it. I could not get anybody to talk seriously 
about mutual insurance for some time. They thought it 
might be a good thing in theory but that it would not 
work out in practice. It was not safe. I kept steadily 
at work and finally evolved this plan: That instead of 
having any notes at all we would have a cash deposit 
equal to one annual premium at the board rates (the 
stock company rates), assuming that the board companies 
were getting enough; not attempting to criticize their 
rates or to see whether they were too much or too little, 
but taking their basis assuming that they took enough. 
Then, having one annual premium deposited in cash, it 
was to be understood by the policy-holders that that was 
not a payment for insurance, that was simply a guaran- 
tee on their part to us who were operating the company 
and the policy-holders that they would pay their share 
of losses and expenses; in other words, the assessments 
to follow. 

Then beginning with the first month following the 
writing of the policy we charged a fixed percentage of 
that deposit against that policy-holder’s account; and we 
decided in consideration of what our statistics showed 
that 560 percent of the board rates would probably be 
enough to carry us through. So we started in the first 
year to charge—we actually cut it down to 48 percent in 
order to make easy figuring; it was 4 percent a month. 
We took our chances of collecting 48 percent of the board 
rates the first year, and at the end of each six months 
the assessments charged month by month on the books 
were to be collected in one lump sum as a six months’ 
assessment. We could have done it by monthly collec- 
tions, but that meant a lot of detail work, postage and 
expense. The policy holder agreed with us that when he 
placed his money on deposit with us and took out his 
policy it was not a payment for insurance but a guarantee 
that he would pay his assessments; and he agreed if he 
did not pay his assessments within twenty days from the 
date of his notice we could take his assessment out of 
the deposit and forfeit the balance. 

Now it stands to reason and it does not require any 
argument on my part to show you that that was a cinch 
for us to collect those assessments, There was never any 
inclination on anybody's part to default in the payment of 
the assessment, because the assessment was never more 
than 24 percent of the amount he had on deposit; and a 
man would be foolish to hesitate to pay that assessment 
and forfeit the balance of his deposit when by paying it 
if he wanted to cancel his policy he could get it returned. 
We have a record of having collected all our assessments 
practically within ten or fifteen days after sending out 
the notices during the sixteen years we have been in 
business, 

As soon as the safety of the proposition began to ap- 
peal to the dealers we began to get business from all 
sides. Of course we could not make this insurance propo- 
sition do what we wanted to do unless we made it 
obligatory that a man who wanted this insurance should 
join the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. So we 
tacked on the little requirement that he must join the 
lumbermen's association to get the insurance and if he 
withdrew from the lumbermen's association he forced us 
to cancel his policy of insurance. 

We have had that binding element for years and that 
is to my way of thinking the prime reason why today we 
have 2,700 yards in the membership of the Northwestern 
association in a territory that has a possible membership 
of 3,300 yards; and we will continue to get these men as 
fast as they know about the saving of this insurance, 


Losses. 

Fortunately, the first year we only had $143 in losses, 
we had collected 48 percent of the board rate, and the 
average board rate, as I told you before, was $1.47 at that 
time. The second year we had more losses than that, I 
think about five or six hundred dollars; and as for two 
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or three years we did not have any heavy losses we piled 
up a nice little surplus, that is, out of the 48 percent we 
saved, after paying losses and expenses, quite a handsome 
sum. 

Up to this time we had written only one policy of 
$3,000 on each risk, and no two risks exposed to the same 
fire without reinsurance. In other words, if two gentle- 
men had yards that butted up against each other in the 
same town and both belonged to the association and were 
in good standing, if we took one man we could not refuse 
to take the other one, and so putting them both on the 
books it made $6,000 exposed to one fire. In order to 
protect ourselves and carry out this conservative policy 
we had a reinsurance arrangement with a stock company 
to reinsure one-half of those risks as soon as we put 
them on the books. We were protecting ourselves and 
the policy-holders in the event that those two yards 
should burn up in one conflagration. 

That is the way we have carried this business right 
through and it was not long before there came a demand 
for a second series; they wanted some more of this kind 
of insurance, as we were saving them money. So we 
added another series called ‘‘Series B,’’ wrote another 
line of $3,000, and today the maximum insurance which 
we write on any risk is $6,000. We write it at the board 
rates—but not the cut rates that have been made to drive 
us out of business. The stock companies have been to 
some of our people in our country and said, “If you will 
give us your entire line we will give you a flat rate of 
35 cents, good, bad and indifferent yards; no matter what 
the exposures are, we will take them at 35 cents;” and 
our loyal people who had saved money in our company 
and were loyal to the mutual idea said to them, “Gentle- 
men, it would be foolish for us to be tempted by that 
offer because we know if we weaken our own company 
and ultimately put it on the rocks and you get this field 
clear again the rates will go up to enough above what 
they were before we began to more than make up the 
difference in price in short order. We are-going to stay 
by our own company and encourage it in every way we 
can.” And I am proud to say that we have never dis- 
covered that we have lost a single policy because of these 
cut rates. 

Rates. 

Now, we carried this business, as I say, for 48 percent 
for a year or two, perhaps three or four years—I do not 
recall just how long we operated under that rate of as- 
sessment. Then we got down to 42, then to 36, and for 
two years we carried it at 30 percent of the board rate. 
But that was too low; we found we were eating a little 
bit into our surplus, so we put it back to 42 percent, 
where it has stayed for a number of years. The average 
for the entire sixteen years is just 42 percent of the board 
rates. 

We write no policy on a basis of less than $1. The cur- 
rent board rate in Iowa, for insurance, today is 50 cents 
on a detached risk, whereas sixteen years ago it was 
$1.50. The old line companies are finding out gradually 
that they can not carry business for 60 cents in the way 
they carry it. The expense !oad is 35 percent. The best 
of them have an expense load of 33 to 85 percent before 
they ever see any profit on their business at all and they 
have got to pay their losses on top of that. We have no 
expense load except the general office expense. We have 
never paid a dollar of commission to a living man. If we 
ever exchange any business with any other mutual com- 
pany on the same lines that we are working there is no 
exchange of commission. It is simply an exchange of 
courtesies between companies, We do not keep any track 
of whether one fellow gets more business than the other. 

In the southwestern territory they have a similar or- 


ganization epevates on a little different plan, but giving 
practically the same results. We have an arrangement 
with them that we write no business in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma or Arkansas unless that company is first 
on the risk. In other words, when we know that they, 
being in the field and knowing the risks much better than 
we can know them at our distance away, have assumed 
the risk, we conclude that it must have been a good risk 
or they would not have written it. So we can afford to 
take it on the same basis but they must first be on the 
risk before we take it. They operate exactly the same 
way in our territory. They let us exhaust our ability to 
carry the risk first, they come in afterwards, and no 
commission goes to anyone. We get the best of the stock 
companies by 15 percent at the very least in that item 
alone. Fifteen percent is the local agent’s commission; 
the state agent gets 20 percent and gives the local agent 
15 percent, making his rake-off 5; then there are the 
general agents, the special agents and the adjusters, and 
all of that kind of expense to take care of; that is the 
way the stock companies do the business. 


Percentage of Losses. 

We found that the losses were as iow as we anticipated 
4 the showing of statistics. While they had only been 
about 11% percent of the board rates ten years before we 
started the loss ratio gradually increased as we got busi- 
ness on our books and we have attributed that largely to 
the advent of the large shed. We have found that the 
large shed when it gets afire in a small town is usually a 
total loss. The fire-fighting facilities in small towns are 
not very good and the old fashion of open yards and sheds 
makes a lower loss ratio for the insurer than these mod- 
ern big sheds. Our losses will not average far from 
20 percent of the rates at which the policies have been 
written. Last year according to our statement we spent 
a good deal more money than we collected. We have 
today on our books—or did have the first of January— 

15,934,425 at risk and our losses last year were about 

105,000. That was something like $30,000 more than we 
collected, but we had about $100,000 surplus to use at 
such a time. The year before that we collected the same 
48 recent and had $37,000 left after paying all expenses 
and losses. The two years together show an increase in 
our surplus of about $6,000, and that will be the experi- 
ence of any of these companies that are carried on on 
conservative lines. 

Trade mutuals are becoming fashionable. Nearly every 
trade is getting its own mutual insurance companies. 
These companies that have adopted the plan of having 
cash instead of notes have, in the opinion of students of 
insurance, become very solid, and the stock company men 
have admitted to me that there is absolutely nothing to 
make one of these companies fail except sheer misman- 
agement. We try to safeguard that in every way we can. 
The active men of the company are under bonds. We 
have our books examined by chartered accountants. A 
firm having branch offices in many large cities and all in 
Europe send into my office every year before the annual 
meeting experts who go through the books virtually with 
a microscope to find out anything they can that is wrong. 
Then they make a statement and put their auditor’s cer- 
tificate on it, and it is recognized everywhere as a fair 
and honest statement of the condition of the books, 


Margin of Safety. 

The stock companies have practically ceased to compete 
with us in this business. They know that we have more 
cash assets for the amount of business we have on our 
books than some of the best stock companies in this 
country. This is a broad statement. Still it is a fact. 








You can compare the figures with any of the stock com- 
panies’, taking the amount of risks, the assets and the 
surplus into consideration, and you will find we have more 
available assets in proportion to the amount at risk than 
stock companies. That means that it is safer insurance 
than stock companies’. 

I thought it might be interesting to you to hear some 
figures that might not come under your observation unless 
you were looking for them, as I am constantly. January 
1, 1910, there were in the United States, according to 
authentic insurance reports, 274 s#ock oe and 2,121 
mutual companies. This does not include any socalled 
foreign companies, and no reports were available from 
Florida, Indian Territory, Nevada, New Mexico or 
Wyoming. 

On January 1, 1909, there were native to California 
twelve mutual companies having in force $16,501,319, and 
this was carried during 1908 for an average cost of 21 
cents per $100. Attention is called to the fact that these 
companies have been managed by the policy-holders 
themselves, yet the average cost in these companies since 
organization has been but 20 cents per $100. 

Stock companies have large amounts of insurance in 
force in congested districts subject to the hazard of gen- 
eral conflagration, while mutuals invariably avoid such 
risks. This was amply demonstrated in the disastrous 
fires in Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco, in 
which the mutuals were but slightly involved. 


Payment of Losses. 

In the sixteen years ended January 1, 1911, the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, of which I have the 
honor to be the secretary, has paid to its policy-holders 
in losses $596,594, and it is proud of the record of having 
paid these losses within six days of the date of filing 
proofs of loss. These payments have been in full of the 
amount of loss as determined by the adjustment without 
any discount for cash. 

Understand that the stock companies claim sixty days 
in which to pay losses and if they pay you cash they 
want 2 percent discount. We have never discounted 
anybody’s loss or asked him to wait for his cash. We 
have paid in cash for the full amount of his loss as ad- 
justed. 

In the sixteen years of its existence an approximate 
estimate of the saving to our policy-holders by reason of 
the lower cost afforded by our policies, together with the 
general reduction in rates which has come by reason of 
our existence, is the very respectable sum of $1,200,000 
in premium saved to the policy-holders of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, an amount quite suffi- 
cient to operate all of the retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions in this country for a long time. 

Bear in mind that you have in the eyes of the insurance 
world one of the best risks that can be carried by insur- 
ance companies, and I say this advisedly. To be sure, 
lumber will burn—it will burn rapidly if it gets afire, it 
makes a hot fire and usually a considerable loss. But the 
business is rid of the moral hazard, which is a ye ele- 
ment in the insurance business. It is a big element in the 
mutual companies’ business if they are doing a general 
insurance business. ‘The retail lumberman can sell his 
stock. If he is a real merchant and has bought it any- 
where near the right market price he can always sell his 
stock for 95 percent of what it cost, and there is abso- 
lutely no money inducement for a retail lumber dealer to 
burn out his yard. Furthermore, the retail lumber dealer 
is not that kind of a fellow. 

That element of moral hazard is beginning to be recog- 
nized by the stock companies as almost eliminated from 
the lumber business, and they have awakened after all 





MEETING INIQUITOUS COMPETITION AND ADVERSE LEGISLATION, 


[Address by W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., before the Western 


In order to get the largest percentage of live element, 
which is the real bone and sinew and the active part of 
your organization, you must have a large territory to 
draw from, and the Northwestern association, with its 
four states and its 2,700 members, the Southwestern asso- 
elation with its four states and eighteen or nineteen hun- 
dred yards in membership, are being looked to as exam- 
ples of what can be accomplished by having large terri- 
tory; and we see the movement now inaugurated east of 
Illinois for the organization of the Great Lakes associa- 
tion, which will comprise the states of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with the strong probability that ultimately Illi- 
noils and Wisconsin will join together as one organization. 
That will leave our friends in Nebraska with the only 
single state organization in the West. With Colorado and 
Wyoming getting together the natural outcome would be 
that Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska will be found lined 
up as one organization. ‘This is something I predicted ten 
years ago, and we are just beginning to see that it is al- 
most inevitable, because you have to have a large mem- 
bership in order to have strength, moral effect, in what 
you have to say to the people and to the trade, and a 
large membership gives sufficient funds with which to do 
business. have always contended that these associa- 
tions were started on too low a basis. The annual dues 
should have been $25 a year to start with. If the old Na- 
tional association had started on that basis we would be 
a long way ahead, as retail lumbermen’s organizations 
today, of what we are now, because we would have had 
money to do with, and in these times it takes money to 
accomplish things. 


Mail Order Competition Iniquity. 


Now, the subject which was assigned to Mr. Hindley is 
one which would have been very interesting, but I did 
not come prepared to talk on “Giving the Devil His Due.” 
Perhaps, however, the chief devil in the retail lumber- 
men’s association, or, rather, in the retail merchant’s sit- 
uation, bee A is the mail order house, and I want to give 
that devil his due in this way. Some two or three years 
ago the retail lumber dealers of the country woke up to 
the fact that the mail order houses were beginning to cut 
some ice from their business. This awakening was caused 
by the advent of an Iowa concern in the business of retail- 
ing sash, doors and millwork directly to consumers. The 
central West got very thoroughly awake, as you all know, 
and entered a vigorous protest in one way or another 
against that sort of merchandising, but as the fight pro- 
somes those who were in the thickest of it came to 

now that which they might have known in the first place 
if they had studied it a little more carefully—that in the 
twentieth century it is not reasonable to expect any body 
of men, however well organized or however big numer- 
ically, to shut off the source of one of an enemy like 
the mail order houses with their millions of capital. 

A Chicago concern has within the last year or two 
taken on the sash and door business pretty vigorously 
and has gone into the lumber business in the South in 
the same manner, has some small saw mills and planing 
mills and is going into an active campaign to get some 
lumber business. It started in Minneapolis less than 
twenty years ago in a little room perhaps not more than 
12 by 16 feet in size and has grown to a business capital- 
ized at forty millions. From its financial statement the 
first of the year it was shown that its profits in 1910 were 
$7,500,000. On top of that it proposes to cut a melon on 
the last of this month consisting of a stock dividend of 
83% percent. Now, gentlemen, that means that these 
people are not selling anything at a loss, or at least not 
much. They have a “pi” in their business which is big 
enough to take care of the expense of doing the business 
at least; and I think the lumber dealers of the central 
West have made = their minds that it is useless, abso- 
lutely useless, to attempt to cut off the source of supply 
of any such institution as that. In the first place, they 
get a million and a half dollars of the consumers’ money 


in cash every week, and they deliver the goods for that 
million and a half dollars from two to three weeks later, 
and, as Mr. Barry said to you yesterday, you sell them 
goods and get your money when the crop is threshed, 
and if your customers do not get any crop then you get 
it next crop time or any old time. The split between 
what you have to take or what you permit your cus- 
tomer to take in the way of time and what the mail 
order houses get in advance of selling the goods is a 
good, big ey in itself considering the volume of busi- 
ness that they get. 


To Beat the Mail Order House. 


Now, what is the lumberman to do? The lumberman 
and every other merchant has got to do just one thing, 
and that is to become a better merchant. That is why 
your secretary and all the other retail lumber association 
secretaries have been introducing to you during the last 
year or two speakers who can talk to you intelligently on 
the question of studying your business and your methods, 
in order to become better merchants. Buy your goods 
from those who protect your interests. That 
logical and decent thing to do; buy your goods right and 
beat the mail order house to the consumer, because you 
can do it. He lives with you, he is your neighbor, your 
friend. If you can not do it, then zomg had better go out 
of the business and let somebody else solve the problem. 
You have got to be better merchants to shut off the mail 
order house or any other form of competition. The re- 
tail lumber associations have been teaching that for the 
last twenty or twenty-five years, with the result that the 
trade is now pretty well educated; and no fair manufac- 
turer or wholesaler desires to sell to your customers and 
to you at the same time. Occasionally one does fall by 
the wayside, but usually an investigation of the facts will 
show that he has been misled into making the mistake. 
If it is an honest mistake we ought to be willing to for- 
give it and forget it. If it is a deliberate attempt to 
carry water on both shoulders, then we have the cor- 
rective means, the only legitimate means open to us, and 
that is publicity; and any man who does wrong fears 
pesony. The man who does wrong does not want it 

nown. And the manufacturer or wholesaler today who 
deliberately tries to carry water on both shoulders and 
fools you into thinking that he is your friend while he is 
cutting your throat behind your back, if that were pos- 
sible, is the man who fears publicity. The moral effect 
of this publicity scheme I believe has done more than all 
of the penalties that twenty years ago used to apply in 
the retail lumbermen’s association business, because 
penalties do not amount to anything. If you got 10 per- 
cent on every illegitimate shipment that was ever made 
into your territory it would not be a drop in the bucket 
to the damage it does, and the damage once done can 
not be repaired. It takes years sometimes to overcome 
the effect of a single shipment. But what we want is 
moral effect. In order to get moral effect we have got 
to have numbers and we ve got to have interest in 


this matter. 
Suggesting a Remedy. 


I did not intend when I came to San Francisco to make 
public at this time a scheme which I have thought out 
and which I propose to launch in the territory of the 
Northwestern association. But your interest has been 
such, and those few I have talked to have expressed so 
much enthusiasm about it, that I will outline it to you. 
It is purely an idea to arouse interest among members 
of the association. 

I propose when I get back to my desk to get out a 
series of letters to the members of the Northwestern 
association os them to contribute to a fund $2 per 
yard. We have about 2.700 yards, and I figure that we 
ought to get at least $4,000 out of.a call of that kind and 
for this purpose: With that sum of money I propose to 
offer a one prize of $1,000, a second prize of $600, a 
third of $400, and so on down, with no prize less than 


s the only" 


$50, making a goodly number of prizes, and these prizes 
shall be awarded by a committee, the first prize to the 
man who shall show the lowest percentage of outstand- 
ing January 1, 1912, compared with the total amount of 
business he has done in 1911. 

A Member—A good thing, a good thing. 

Mr. Hollis—This is going to work out a great deal of 
interest. I anticipate there is many a single yardkeeper 
who owns his own yard who has made money in the last 
twenty years who does not know what Mr. Barry’s ‘‘pi”’ 
is, but simply knows that he has got more money than 
he had twenty years ago, owns more property, and is 
easy financially, and is in the habit of saying to his cus- 
tomer, ‘Oh, John, pay me any time it is convenient; it 
does not matter whether it is two or three years.’’ He 
gets his money some time, but never thinks to charge in- 
terest, because John is an old neighbor and friend. Thag 
is the yard competition that a live business man finds 
hard to meet. Now, I propose to wake up that man’s 
cupidity and get him struggling after that $1,000 prize. 
A thousand dollars is quite a little wad, It is enough to 

ay expenses from Minneapolis to San Francisco and 

ack when that 1915 exposition is pulled off, and I pro- 
ose to have every yard manager in our territory scram- 
ling after one of those prizes. Then when we get the 
whole thing rounded up I propose to have each man who 
has won a prize, from the capital prize down to the 
lowest, prepare a five minute paper, stating how he did 
%. An think that we shall have at least one inter- 
esting session at the next meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and with a large territory and 
a large membership you can accomplish such things. 


“Cat”? House Ability of High Order. 


To come back to this question of the mail order house 
bear in mind that the gentlemen who manage the mail 
order houses are the best merchants in this land. I say 
this advisedly. They are the best merchants in this 
country. They know how to do a mercantile business. 
As Mr. Vardaman pointed out to you today, yy | know 
the schemes, and know them well, of how first to interest 
their man in the goods they have to sell him, and then 
to create a desire in his mind for those goods, and, as I 
said at one of your former conventions, I think it was in 
Spokane, if you read the Chicago house’s catalog, and 
read the chapter on tea, by the time you get two-thirds 
through the chapter you can taste the tea and you will 
,want some of it. This whole question of competition of 
the mail order house is going to simmer down into being 
better merchants and “beat them to it.” 

Now the general — eg of a Chicago company has 
made a statement that all he wants is to sell one bill in 
each place in the United States—just one bill. That is 
all the lumber business he wants. And that is enough 
if he can get his price and ship the kind of goods that 
he wants to at that price. 

Member—Let me make a remark in regard to the 
business ability of the mail order house. It consists in 
the fact that they get the cash. That is why it is. 


Investigating That Mythical Trust. 


Mr. Hollis—I want to say something about the govern- 
ment investigations, which Mr. Barry referred to in his 
talk of yesterday, so that some of you may know a little 
that you might not otherwise know, because it has not 
yet appeared in print. 

The government investigation of the lumber business 
started with Senator Ketridge when he was in the Senate 
of the United States four years ago. Senator Ketridge 
was from South Dakota and he represented a constitu- 
ency that thought the lumber dealers of South Dakota 
were highway robbers and surely in a trust. Senator 
Ketridge stated to the Senate of the United States that 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of which I 
have the honor to be secretary, fixed the price for the 
sale of lumber at retail all over the four states which 
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their years of lethargy about the matter to discover that 
they have lost a very valuable element in their business 
for the reason that they formerly put upon it all the 
traffic would bear. Lumber was lumber to insurance 
companies when we went into the business. A wholesale 
yard with 50,000.000 feet of lumber all stacked up so that 
the air could circulate and the lumber could dry readily 
—which would make a fierce fire if it started and a heavy 
loss—was classed with the retail lumber yard—the little 
retail yard with its open shed and closely piled stock 
easily pulled down and easily taken care of in case of 
fire where only a partial loss would occur in the general 
nature of things; and the rates were fixed on the same 
basis. Everything was lumber. They did not classify it. 
Now that these mutuals have come into existence among 
— lumber dealers they have found that they can class 
umber. 

If any of you care to take u 
question I assure you it is a deep one and it will interest 
you as you go along. You will find in the city of 
New York blocks of buildings, office buildings and busi- 
ness buildings on Broadway, for instance, or Fifth ave- 
nue, where the risk is no greater and where it is almost 
identical with the risks here on Market street; the rates 
here are greater. Why is that? Just because all the 
insurance companies in the country do business in New 
York city. They are all after it. Competition has brought 
the rates down so that some of those blocks in New York 
are getting a rate as low as 20 cents, against a rate of 
nearly twice that for similar risks in some parts of the 
West. And as you come west from New York you will 
find the rates gradually growing higher and higher and 
higher until you get over to the Pacific coast. Here the 
rates on lumber are higher than in the middle West. 
The average rate is something like 2 percent, as against 
1 percent, or 50 cents, as I spoke about. Sooner or later, 
if you put your shoulders to the wheel and boost your own 
companies in this territory, you will get the rates we are 
getting in the central West; and when we get down to 
something like an even basis of rates we will trade busi- 
ness with you, so that together we can carry all the in- 
surance you want on this plan. 


the study of the insurance 


Mr. Hollis’ instructive talk lasted for a little over an 
hour. At its conclusion E. G. Griggs asked how often 
risks were inspected, and Mr. Hollis replied that there 
were no regular trips of inspection, but that represen- 
tatives of the organization are continually going about 
among members. 

Secretary Porter stated that the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society plan is similar to that of Mr. Hollis’ organiza- 
tion. A representative of the society visits all risks once 
a year, and makes a plat of each. Then every five years 
the yard owner files with the society a new plat. 

Major Griggs asked if a difference was made in the 
rate when a dealer installed an electrically operated saw 
or planer in his yard. Mr. Hollis replied that any 
change of this sort increased the risk and automatically 
canceled the policy, unless the insurer was advised so that 
the premium could be changed to conform to the changed 
risk, 

Election of Directors. 


Harry M. Allen, chairman of the committee on nom- 


WITH PHASES OF WISE CONDUCT OF RETAIL LUMBER YARDS. 


inations, presented the names of the following, recom- 
mending them as directors for the ensuing three years: 


F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash.; T. W. Emerson, Spokane, 
Wash., and C. R. Tilison, Modesto, Cal. 


In addition, George R. Merrill, Salt Lake City, was 
named as a director to fill out the unexpired term of the 
late T. E. Healey, of Belt, Mont. ‘The directors as 
recommended were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Cornwall, just before adjournment, in a few ap- 
propriate words expressed the thanks of the lumber 
trade newspaper men to Secretary Porter for the many 
courtesies extended to them. All the other newspaper 
men present said ‘‘Amen’’ to Mr. Cornwall’s remarks. 

This concluded the meeting and the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society adjourned, 


Officers Reélected. 


At a meeting of the directors, at the close of the 
regular meeting, the officers of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society were reélected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: 





F. H. HILLIARD, OF POCATELLO, WASH.; 
President Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco, Cal., February 21, 1911.] 


that association covers. As a result of this speech a 
committee was appointed to investigate this “man of 
straw’ and the Department of Commerce and Labor, of 
which Hon. Herbert Knox Smith is the head, was in- 
structed to go ahead and look into the lumber business 
from start to finish. As Mr. Barry stated yesterday, 
they have been engaged in this investigation four years 
and have spent thousands and thousands of dollars in the 
work. Within the last eight months, possibly ten, the 
Department of Justice has taken up a similar investiga- 
tion and has been going over very much the same ground. 
In August I was waited on by a gentleman from the 
Department of Justice at Washington, D. C., who said he 
had been sent out by that department to find out what 
the retail lumbermen’s associations of the country were 
doing, and he had come to Minneapolis to get such infor- 
mation as I was able to give him. I had heard that he 
was on his way, and having consulted our attorney and 
acting under his advice, I told him that he should have 
everything that he could ask for out of my office; that 
we were prepared to answer any questions or show him 
any papers or records or letters or anything of that kind 
he might want to see. He spent about half a day with 
me and that time we spent going through the history of 
the organization from its inception down to the present 
day and through all the various changes in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws. After he got through he then asked me 
if some day he should come in would I be willing he 
should go through my letter files? I said, ‘‘Certainly; 
any time you come you can have the freedom of this 
office.”” I did not see anything more of him, although I 
heard of him at various places, until the last of Novem- 
ber, just after Thanksgiving, when he came in one day, 
accompanied by another gentleman of the Department of 
Justice, an attorney, and the first thing they asked me, 
thinking, I presume, to catch me off my guard, was could 
they go through the letter file? I said, “Certainly; you 
are at perfect liberty to do so.”’ I took them out into the 
filing room and they went to work, and they worked then 
from Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, quitting for a short 
half hour at noon and working until 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing every day until Friday night, so you may understand 
they went pretty systematically through that file. They 
picked out, I suppose, about 100 letters, and asked me if 
they could have the privilege of taking those letters to 
the hotel on Friday evening and going over them a 
second time, culling out what they did not actually want 
to take, and then they would show me in the morning 
what they wanted to take away or take copies of to 
Washington. I granted them permission to take this 
bunch of letters away and they took them, came back 
on Saturday morning and showed me about fifty of the 
bunch which they said they would like to take to Wash- 
ington, I asked them to go with me to our attorney’s 
office and submit the question to him. They went and 
our attorney looked the letters over and I looked the let- 
ters over, and we told him we had no objection whatever 
to their taking them to Washington if they would give us 
“” promise that they should be returned in due course of 
time whenever the department was through with them. 


Sample Intelligence of Investigators. 


Now, that sort of investigation has been going on 
through all of the central West. They went into Secre- 
tary Hotchkiss’ office in Illinois the same way, and Secre- 
tury Lachmund’s office in Milwaukee. In the same way 
they went into the records of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information. Among the questions they asked 
me was, “‘Now, Mr. Hollis, tell us frankly, when you have 
Summed it all up, isn’t this American Lumber Trades 
Congress- -this institution that puts up this code of 
ethics—isn’t that the real nerve center of the whole busi- 
ness? Of course I could not help smiling, because you 
know what the American Lumber Prades Congress is. It 
18 simply an open parliament which has set up a standard 
for the trades to aspire to and has no authority over 


anyone. Then after they left me I learned that one of 
them went to St. Louis tor further investigation and one 
remained in Minneapolis. I met him on the street one 
day and he said to me, “Mr. Hollis, isn’t it true that you 
send out from your office periodically price lists to all 
these retail dealers all over the northwest country, and 
that they are obliged to get those prices for lumber or 
be disbarred from association with other dealers and shut 
off from their sources of supply?’ I said, ‘‘Now, sir, do 
you believe that yourself?’’ He said, “It is pretty hard 
to believe, but we have been impressed with the idea in 
Washington and the department is impressed with the 
idea that there is a nerve center to this lumber business 
somewhere and somebody pushes the button every little 
while and fixes all these things, and that is what we are 
looking for and we haven't found it in your office. I am 
frank to say we haven't found it. We came there expect- 
ing to find it, because we understand that the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association has initiated a number of 
things which have been quite potent factors in the devel- 
opment of this association idea, and we expected to find 
it in your office, but we haven't been successful.’’ Now, 
these men went away from Minneapolis absolutely dis- 
appointed, disheartened, chagrined, because they had not 
found what they came for, and I have the impression 
very strongly that they did not like to go back to Wash- 
ington and admit that they had not found it. 


Inequalities of the Antitrust Law. 


Now, the politicians are responsible for this sort of 
thing and, as Mr. Barry indicated yesterday in his talk, 
how long are the retail lumbermen and retail merchants 
of the country going to stand for this sort of thing? We 
haven’t any voice in Washington at all. The interpreta- 
tions that have been put upon the Sherman antitrust law 
by the courts have practically said to the big fellows: 
“You are immune from the operations of this law; go to 
it. The little fellow can not combine. He can not com- 
bine to defend himself. Now, you big fellows, go to it 
and wipe him out.” ‘That is virtually what they say. 
The United States Steel Corporation is immune from the 
operations of the Sherman antitrust law, and in my opin- 
ion (this is only my personal opinion), if the courts shall 
ultimately decide the Standard Oil Company under its 
present organization is an illegal combination and violat- 
ng the Sherman antitrust law and restraining trade Ir 
believe the pins are already set up mentally, if not actu- 
ally, for a reorganization of the Standard Oil Company 
into one corporation and then it also will be immune 
from the Sherman antitrust law. f all you dealers who 
sit here today were in one corporation you could do 
things which you can not do as you sit here now, and 
you would not have any trouble with the Sherman anti- 
trust law in doing them, 


National Organization a Solution. 


This much-talked-of law is operating, gentlemen, to de- 
feat the very end for which it was enacted, and the 
country is just beginning to find that out. But we lumber 
retailers have no voice in Washington. The retail mer- 
chants of the country have no voice in Washington. The 
only way they will ever get a voice is to have a national 
organization of retail merchants and, as has been stated 
by your secretary, there are 500,000 of them in this coun- 
try. What do you suppose would be the result if 500,000 
retail merchants -with one voice should say to the repre- 
sentatives and senators in Washington that the retail 
industry of this country wanted some recognition; that 
public opinion was putting us out of business? That is 
putting it pretty broad, but that is the sentiment. The 
public mind has been poisoned against the retail mer- 
chant and against the wholesaler, the jobber—in other 
words, the middleman—and they mean by the middleman 
anybody who comes in between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

There is a movement already in the air, started not 


President—F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Ida. 
Vice president—F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash. 
Secretary-treasurer—A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 





The Banquet. 


The finale of the convention was the grand banquet 
Wednesday evening in the big banquet hall of the 
-alace hotel, at which were seated nearly five hundred 
banqueters, including visiting and local lumbermen 
and their ladies. It was Washington’s Birthday and 
therefore all the more appropriate that behind the 
speakers’ table the nation’s silken flags should be 
furled. The scene was a pretty one. The great 
chandeliers reflected down a bright light on the pretty 
costumes of the ladies, on the flowers and other deco- 
rations. The banqueters were seated at small tables 
accommodating two, four, six and eight, so that the 
locating of congenial parties together was made pos- 
sible and added much to the pleasure of the occasion, 
everything being informal. In the center of each 
table was a huge mound of California violets—just 
masses of them—indicating the profusion in which 
they grow in this country of sunshine and flowers. 

At a long table on one side of the room were seated the 
speakers and prominent association officials and their 
ladies. At this table were J. H. Dunlop, former presi- 
dent; A. L. Porter, secretary; Maj. Everett G. Griggs; 
George E,. Merrill, former president; Press Woodruff, 
A. B. Johnson, R. A. Hiscox, W. G. Hollis, John W. 
Barry, J. R. Hanify, and others, besides Frank B, Cole, 
the toastmaster. 

The banqueters sat down shortly before 7 o’clock, 
and it was nearly 10 o’clock when the speaking began, 
and it consisted of several short talks only. During 
the dinner there were music, singing and other enter- 
tainment. The local committee on arrangements is 
to be congratulated on the good taste displayed in 
providing such excellent entertainment without the 
formal feeling of restraint that so often accompanies 
functions of this nature. 

The selecting of Frank B, Cole, of Tacoma, as 
toastmaster was a happy thought and indicated that 
this genial gentleman’s reputation as magister epu- 
larum had penetrated even the fashionable byways of 
Market street, through the exploiting given Puget 
Sound’s professional toastmaster in the columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He was introduced by 
A. B. Johnson, of the local committee. Mr. Cole at 
the outset expressed his appreciation of the honor, 








long ago and calculated to create a sentiment throughout 
associations of retail merchants all over this country, for 
a national federation of retail merchants’ associations 
which shall have an organization similar to the great po- 
litical organizations of the country, with ramifications 
starting with a national office, then into the state, then 
into the district, then into the counties, and then into the 
towns of the country, until we shall have it in such shape 
that when your congressman comes home—to Fresno, if 
he lives there—every merchant in Fresno will go to him 
and say, “What are you going to do about this or that 
bill in Congress?’’ Do you suppose he will sit up and 
take notice? Sure he will. The retail merchants of the 
state of Illinois have made more progress along such lines 
as that in heading off antagonistic legislation fh the state 
than has ever been made in any other way. The idea of 
sending expensive lobbyists to the state legislature or 
down to Washington is good money thrown away. ‘The 
way to get at those people is right where they live, among 
the people that can support them politically and to whom 
they look for their offices. Every merchant is multiplied 
by several, because he employs people whom he can influ- 
ence: politically; he has friends whom he can influence, 
and the politician does not exist who can resist that kind 
of pressure brought in the right way. 


Adverse Freak Legislation. 


Mr. Brey has handed me a copy of a bill which has 
been introduced in the legislature of California this win- 
ter. Just to show you how these legislators, these poli- 
ticians, are introducing bills all over the country in the 
legislatures—and we may probably see some movement 
of this kind in the national Congress to harass business 
men—lI will read this bill, which ’is short: 


Introduced by Senator Larkins. Senate Bill No. 
1046. Feb. 10, 1911. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. An act to prevent discrimination in sales 
of building materials and providing for a penalty for 
violation thereof. The People of the state of Cali- 
fornia, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or eorporation engaged in selling lumber or building 
materials of any kind in this state to discriminate 
—- or favor any customers thereof in the prices 
of such materials, or to refuse to sell the same to any 
me who tenders the price therefor, at a price at 
east as low as that furnished to any other customer 
or purchaser, 

ection 2. Any person or officer or agent of any 
corporation violating the provisions of this act shall 
be fined not less than $5,000 or be imprisoned in the 
county jail not less than six months. 


Whoever got this up had due consideration for those 
who might be imprisoned by providing that he shall be 
kept in the county jail, where he would be close to his 
friends instead of away off in the penitentiary. But how 
ridiculous it is. Of course it is class legislation and it 
must be so construed ultimately. They tried to get up 
something of this kind in Iowa. It was not quite as 
drastic as this is, but the lumbermen got together and 
had an amendment proposed by which the bill was made 
to apply to all classes of business. The bill passed and 
the governor signed it, and it is on the statutes today, 
but nobody thinks of enforcing that law today, because 
it affects too many people. It was designed for lumber 
dealers alone, but after they got it broad enough to in- 
clude everybody nobody was interested in it. 

Mr. Landram—tThe bill you read has been referred hack 
to the committee for investigation with that same idea 
in view, that it shall include every class of business. 

Mr. Hollis—The retail merchant in this day and age 
is up against these things, and he is up against them 
good and hard. He has got to figure all kinds of ways 
to make his living. 
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and then referred to the Panama-Pacific exposition, a 
subject seldom out of one’s mind while in California 
these days, and declared it was a great prize for 
which the entire Pacific coast worked as a unit. He 
believed the time at hand when the people of the 
West should be, if they are not, just as proud of the 
fact that they are ‘‘westerners’’ as are the people 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line of being ‘‘southern- 
ers.’’ He also complimented the lumbermen of San 
Francisco, the hosts of the occasion, for their kind- 
hearted hospitality. 


Musical Number. 


In introducing Mrs. Paul, a beautiful and charming 
singer, the toastmaster declared that San Francisco 
was a city of singers, and that Tetrazzini paid San 
Francisco a great compliment when she sang in its 
street, for up in 'lacoma she charged people $5 a seat 
to hear her, The singing of Mrs. Paul was the hit of 
the evening. Elegantly. gowned and with a sweet 
voice she walked slowly down between the tables of 
banqueters and back again, singing all the while. It 
Was an innovation and she was repeatedly encored. 

The toastmaster stated -he had observed that the 
morning papers had half a column of space to the 
doings of a gambler from Secretary Porter’s town, 
and had devoted but a few lines to the convention. 
He thought that if the local newspaper men only knew 
what a gamble there was in the lumber business they 
would have given the convention a page. 

A German dialect monolog was given by Max 
Howinsky, an entertainer of Oakland, who was intro- 
duced as Professor Spoopendyke. He was followed by 
Press Woodruff, the ‘‘Arkansas Traveler,’’ who has 
appeared at many gatherings of lumbermen in the 
East and on the Pacific coast. He now .makes his 
home in San Francisco, and was at ease with the 
lumbermen, getting off a monolog that greatly enter- 
tained. 

A male quartet sang ‘‘My Own United States,’’ and 
little Master Silvion, a 13-year old singer, entertained 
with several selections delivered in a sweet voice. 
Later in the evening he recited a monolog in which 
he showed his proficiency in dialect: work. 

A telling assertion was made by W. W. Everett, of 
San Francisco, who when called upon said that a 
glance at those sitting at the feast convinced him that 
San Francisco did not have to wait until 1915 ‘‘to 
have the fair with us.’’ Continuing, he said: ‘‘ Four 
years ago we were in ashes. ‘Tomorrow we will be 
in ashes of sorrow because of your leaving us.’’ 


Dean of the Secretaries. 


W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, when called upon re- 
lated another chapter in the history of the goose 
farm, which he began at Portland at the association’s 
banquet a year ago. The last time he was in San 
Francisco was the Monday before the earthquake and 
fire of Wednesday of that week. He was amazed at 
what since had been done in rebuilding and declared 
that San Francisco was the pride of the entire coun- 
try. Mr. Hollis told a number of stories, most of 
which were ‘‘on’’ John Barry. 

A very able impromptu talk was made by Spencer 
Miller, of New York city, chief engineer of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, who was a guest 
at the banquet. He declared he had dined at many 
famous places all over the world but had never en- 
joyed a dinner more than on this occasion. He 
believed that the exposition would be a great thing 
for San Francisco, for the world did not realize that 
the city has been rebuilt, remembering only the story 
of the destruction and ruins. But now, when they 
receive the invitation and come to the great exposi- 
tion, they will understand. Mr. Miller said he was a 
boyhood friend and schoolmate of Mr. Hollis. 

In introducing Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
Wash., president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the toastmaster said: ‘‘ Major 
Griggs is one of the leading lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, a great association worker, an earnest member 
of this association. To know him is to love him.’’ 

Major Griggs stated that he was intoxicated—too 
full for utterance—not with the things he had eaten, 
but with the good tlings he had heard. In behalf 
of the visiting lumbermen he expressed thanks for 
the hospitality shown, saying: ‘‘This is the Riviera 
of the Pacific coast. We of the Coast love San Fran- 
cisco, We sympathized with you in your great 
trouble, and now we appreciate how you have risen, 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes. We are with you heart 
and soul in your great fair and will do all we can 
to help you make it the great international exposition 
that it will be.’’ 

A Pioneer’s Reminiscences, 


An interesting talk was made by the venerable 
Capt. A. M. Simpson, one of the oldest living lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast, now and for sixty years a 
resident of San Francisco. He is hale and hearty at 
the age of 87 years, and as he stood erect and vigor- 
ous and told of building a saw mill at Astoria, Ore., in 
1852, of his later building the Knappton mill, at 
Knappton, Wash., founding the business of the Simp- 
son Lumber Company, now the South Bend Mills & 
Timber Company, at South Bend, Wash.; also the 
North Western Lumber Company, at Hoquiam, Wash.; 
and related many incidents of pioneer days, he formed 
a picture that linked the past with the present in 
the minds of his hearers. 

Captain Simpson expressed his pleasure at the beau- 
tiful weather enjoyed by the visiting lumbermen from 
the north coast, which had given them an opportunity 
to ‘‘dry out their webs.’’ He referred to the great 
fire of 1906 in which he lost $300,000 worth of: prop- 
erty, which was enough for him. But had he been 
twenty-five years younger he would not have cared. 


Although he had passed the allotted three score and 
ten years of life by seventeen years, he was hearty 
and vigorous and in the best of health and spirits. 
He attributed his good health to the fact that he has 
worked hard all his life as a lumberman. Therefore, 
he urged all his lumber friends if they wished to 
reach ripe old age to stay by their saw mills. ‘‘I am 
thankful that the Lord has been so good to me that 
today I can run a race with any of the boys,’’ said 
he. In conclusion he said he was looking ahead to the 
great Panama-Pacific exposition with much interest, 
mentioning the fact that he was the second subscriber 
to the exposition fund, subscribing $10,000. He hoped 
it would be a grand success. 

As the .Nestor of-the lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast concluded his talk, and as the hour was getting 
late for one of his years, he quietly wended his way 
among the banqueters to the exit while all joined in 
singing ‘‘For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow.’’ It was 
a gentle compliment to Captain Simpson, the builder 
and the owner of the controlling interest in seven 
saw mills on the Pacific coast during the last sixty 
years, and whose scores of ships built in his own ship 
yards sail in every clime. 

At the request of Samuel Hill, of Seattle, who made 
a brief talk on the subject of good roads, a motion 
prevailed indorsing the proposal to construct a great 
highway from British Columbia to the Mexican line 
and from Ogden to San Francisco and to Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

‘*T hope there never will be a Mason and Dixon’s 
line separating the West from the East,’’ declared 
John W. Barry, when called upon; ‘‘for, if there is, 
the great Panama-Pacifiec exposition will have been in 
vain. When Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and New 
Orleans are linked by the same water as San Fran- 
cisco there will be no room for a Mason and Dixon’s 
line.’’ He told of seeing in New Orleans the other 
day on his way west fifteen miles of steel tracks and 
sheds under construction to take care of the business 
from the Pacific coast that will be made possible by 
the Panama canal. Kansas City also was, he said, 
spending millions for the same purpose, all of which 
means that there will be no East or West. He re- 
ferred to the picture on the menu card showing the 
ruins of the marble entrance of one of San Francisco’s 
beautiful homes wrecked by the earthquake and fire, 
which was entitled ‘‘ Portals of the Past’’; to which, 
he declared, should be added the inscription, ‘fand 
the Vestibule of the Future.’’ 

The singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ by the diners 
brought to a close the crowning event of the conven- 
tion, which then became a matter of history. 

The menu cards were most artistically designed. 
The title cover was engraved and on the second page 
was attached a photo, called ‘‘Portals of the Past’’, 
showing the broken pillars of the entrance to a once 

fashionable home, being all that was left of it after 

the fire. It was moved to Golden Gate park, in which 
it now stands on the bank of a pretty lake among 
the trees, a reminder of the awful catastrophe of 
nearly five years ago. Following the menu on the last 
inside page was printed ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


THE OSIRIAN CLOISTER INITIATION. 

Monday evening was left open for visiting lumbermen 
to see San Francisco as they pleased. There was no 
formal entertainment for that evening. Those who desired 
to join the Osirian Cloister assembled at 149 Eddy street, 
where, under the supervision of L. D. McDonald, one of 
the nine priests of the Cloister; the initiatory ceremony 
of the Osirian Cloister was conducted with all the serious- 
ness that it demands, 

Whe following were the Chief Priests of the evening: 
Osiris—L. D. McDonald, Annubis—R. A, Hiscox. 
Ptah—wW. W. Everett. Hathor—H. W. Templeman. 
Isis—H. W. Hogan, Shu—aA. J. Russell, 

Ra—F. W. Trower. Sed—oO. J. Beyfuss, 
Thoth—F, W. Burgers. 
The initiates numbered nineteen, as follows: 
Lucien A. Ganahl, San Francisco; Ganahl & Co. 
I’, S. Palmer, San Francisco ; Palmer- Iyfe Lbr. Co. 
I'red Russell, San Franc isco’; Carlton Consolidated Lbr. Co 
J. G. Martin, Fresno; F resno Lbr. Co 
H. D. Chandler, Vacaville; H. D. Chandler Co. 
Rodman Hendrickson, San Francisco ; Trower Bros, 
Charles A, Geirrine, San Francisco; C. F. Se Lbr. Co. 
hh). A. Carlson, San Francisco; Portland Lbr. Co. 
Irank Paramino, San F rancisco; Sudden & C ~~ o_ 
Thomas Degen, San Francisco; Degen Belting € 
L. Fuphrat, San Francisco; Wendling Lbr. Co. 
S. W. Morrison, Salt Lake City. Utah. 
George B. Waddell, Oakland; BE, K. Wood Lbr. Co. 
Peter B. Kyne, San Francisco. — 
A. C. Baker, San Francisco; Northwestern Mutual Fire 

Insurance Co. 

. B. MeNair, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

Dean Prescott, Fresno : Valley Lbr. Co 
Frank J. Sime, San Frane isco ; Waterbury Co, 

H. F. Brey, Porterville ; Porterville Lbr. Co. 

At the conclusion of the initiation the old and new 
members of the Osirian Cloister repaired to the Palace 
hotel, where in one of that famous hostelry’s exquisite 
private dining rooms an informal banquet was served. 
At the conclusion of the banquet L. D. MeDonald as 
toastmaster presided and a few informal remarks were 
made by a number of those present. 


A SUCCESSFUL HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


To the credit of A. J. Russell, Supreme Bojum, R. A. 
Hiscox, Vicegerent Snark for the northern district of 
California, and a band of earnest workers, the Hoo-Hoo 
coneatenation Tuesday evening was probably the most 
successful in every way ever held in California. A class 
of sixty candidates was taken through the gardens right 
and left of Hoo-Hoo, and from start to finish there was 


not a drag of a moment and everyone had a glorious 
time, thus proving that alcoholic refreshments are not 
necessary for the success of Hoo-Hoo functions, even 
away out on the Pacific coast, and that California hos- 
pitality as exemplified in Hoo-Hoo can be dispensed 
without recourse to this one of California’s chief 
products. 

The officers of the evening included the following: 
Snark—R, A. Hiscox. Jabberwock—F, W. Bur- 


Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. gers, 
Custocatian—F. L. McGil- 


Trower. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Peter B. lan. 

Kyne, Arcanoper—W. B. Hinch- 
man. 
Gurdon—George Waddell. 


Bojum—R. W. Neighbor. 
Scrivenoter—A, E. Trower. 

F. W. Burgess was a live wire and as referee of the 
boxing match between the ‘‘Terror of Puyallup’’ and 
the ‘‘Wonder of Watsonville’? came near getting his 
wires crossed, and Peter B. Kyne was as good a Junior 
as he is a good story writer for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Frank W. Trower, the old war horse of Hoo- 
Hoo, added dignity to the occasion in which he was as- 
sisted by R. W. Neighbor; and Frank McGillan with his 
fog-horn voice would have made a hit on any vaudeville 
stage. Henry Templeman, George Waddell and W. B. 
Hinchman were on the job constantly, guiding and 
nursing the sixty purblind. 


Initiates, 


James M. Allen, Blaine, Wash.; Federal Lbr. Co. 

Walter Anderson, San Mateo; San Mateo Planing Mill Co, 

B. H. Taylor Anderson, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 

John Phillips Byrnes, San Francisco; Albion Lbr. Co. 

Walter Mitchell Brown, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

James Michael Brady, San Francisco; ‘J. H. <2 Co. 

Oscar Alexander Baker, Merced; Merced Lbr. Co. 

Wi — — Ball, San Francisco; Hicks-Hauphman 
avr. 0. 

Miles Jerome Byrnes, San Francisco, Albion Lbr. Co. 

rank Berka, Santa Rosa. 

Paul Hinckley Bardwell, San F rameters: Robert, Dollar Co. 

Leon Arthur Bell, Los Angeles; S. P. A. & § 

John Huntington "Burnham, San F Ra ok. State Belt Ry. 

William Alexander Bales, Hojlister; Hihn, Hammond Co, 

Melvin Elmer Carlock, Napa; Napa Lbr. Co. 

John Edward Cavanaugh, Pétaluma; Cavanaugh Lbr. go 

George Benedict Cone, San Francisco; Frank P. Doe Co. 

4 red Brewster Chandler, Vacaville; B. Chandler Co. 

Lionel Alfred Dugdale, Moss Beach; Moss Beach Lbr. 

William Brown Dearborn, Loomis; Loomis Lbr. Co. 

= Hollywood Dillon, San Francisco; Salinas Valley 


Co. 
richard James Elliott, Oakland; Sunset Lbr. 
— Lyman Fitzsimmons, Salinas; Hign- Shemeneedl Co. 


— = Herman Fleishman, San Francisco; Santa Fe 


Joseph s ime a bos San Francisco; Palmer-Fyfe Lbr. Co. 
Frank Frane, Reed City. 

William Eugene Greer, Alameda; Rag! & Co. 

Jeff Van Gundy, Oakland; E. K.’ Wood Lbr. Co. 

Henry Alfred Grasmoler, Le Grand; J. N. Larsen Lbr. Co. 
Amos Franklin Gilbert, Oakdale; Oakdale Lbr. Co. 

James Lowe Hall, Aberdeen, Wash.; C. E. Burrows 


Lbr. Co. 
Ce Same Hubacher, San Francisco; Spring Valley 
abr. ar 
Peter Francis Mertes, San Francisco; Richmond Lbr. Co. 
Peter Collins McNevin, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 
Charles Brier Noores, Burlingame; Excelsior Redwood Co. 
John Charles McCabe, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co, 
Archie D. McKinnon, Hollister; McKinnon Lbr. Yard. 
Ss La Mar, Oakland; Pacific Coast Lbr. & 


Theodore Taylor Lerch, San Francisco; Albion Lbr. Co. 

Alfred Henry Laton, Sebastapool; A. H. Laton. 

Walter Gates Osborn, Roseville; Slocum & Osborn. 

Idwin Theodore Peterson, San Francisco; Hooper Lbr. Co, 

by sy Henry Pyburn, jr., Portland, Ore.; Peninsula 
Dr, 

Louis Peterson, El Verano; El Verano Lbr. Yard. 

— Delos Rickard, Watsonville; Hihn-Hammond Lbr. 


Elmer E. Roddan, Wheatland; E. E. Roddan. 
Edmund A, Richards, San Francisco; Hicks-Hauptman 


Lbr. Co. 
Edwin Towle Robie, Auburn; Auburn Lbr. Co. 
Joseph Hutchins Smart, Roseville; J. H. Smart. 
William Smith, San Francisco. 
David Balfour’ Sign, San Francisco; Harran, Rickard & 


McCon 
—- Percival Scott, San Francisco; South City Lbr. Sup- 


Joker ») Beverly Smythe, San Francisco; Union Lbr. Co. 
Willlam Joseph Shattuck, San Francisco; i = & @ 


zepho ‘in + an Thorning, San Francisco; Gray-Thorning 


Charles _ White, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

Victor Whitman, Oakland; Pacific Coast Lbr. & Mill Co. 

Edmond Morgan Warn, San Mateo; E. M. Warn Lbr. Co, 
3ert Wilson, Mare Island; U. S. Navy Yard. 

John Harden Yancey, Newman; Yancey Lbr. Co. 


The ‘‘On the Roof.’’ 

Nearly two hundred old Hoo-Hoo were on hand in the 
pit and galleries of the big hall in which the concatena- 
tion was held, and at 11 o’clock when the ceremonies had 
been closed in due form under the supervision of the 
two members of the supreme nine of Hoo-Hoo, Supreme 
Junior Hoo-Hoo Graham A, Griswold, of Portland, Ore. ; 
and Supreme Bojum A. J. (Gus) Russell, of San Fran- 
cisco, all repaired to the Bismark cafe, on Market street, 
one of the largest places of its kind, ‘seating over 2,000 
people. One portion of the cafe had been temporarily 
partitioned off, and here the Hoo-Hoo were seated and 
were served a ‘splendid banquet. 

The menu cards were printed on wood veneer with 
appropriate title on one side and the words ‘‘N-O”’ 
‘*New Orleans’’ and ‘‘S-F’? ‘Some Fair;’’ also ‘‘San 
Francisco 1915.’’? ‘While the dinner was in progress, 
artists appeared on an improvised stage and gave some 
excellent vaudeville selections. During the vaudeville it 
was noticed that the newly elected president, J. G. 
Martin, of Fresno; J. F. Parkinson, of Palo Alto; 
Fred Russell, of Carlton, Ore., otherwise ‘known as ‘Gus’ 
Russell’s father; Harvey w. Swift, of Fresno, and others 
equally as staid and circumspect, who happened to be 
seated near the stage, took a lively interest in the work 
of the artists. Even Major E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
Wash., and H. F. Brey, of Porterville, Cal., didn’t miss 
anything. 

At the close of the feast Vicegerent Hiscox intro- 
duced Supreme Bojum A. J. Russell, as toastmaster. 
The latter declared he would make other Hoo-Hoo do the 
talking, s> he called on Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, who 
told some of his characteristic stories. His toast was 
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the ‘‘Red Streak in Hoo-Hoo’’ and in discussing it he 
emphasized the good fellowship of Hoo-Hoo, the kindly 
things that bring men together even though trivial in 
themselves. The red streak was in contrast to the prov- 
erbial yellow streak. ¢ 

The toastmaster declared there had been much rivalry 
as to who should speak, and ‘‘Long Joe Martin,’’ of 
Fresno, the newly elected president of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, had even tried to bribe 
him by two cars of lumber and a car of lath. He then 
introduced Hugh W. Hogan, of Oakland, as the man who 
had done so much to make the recent Hoo-Hoo Annual 
in San Francisco such a success. 


‘‘The Hoo-Hoo Guild.’’ 


Mr. Hogan’s toast was ‘‘The Hoo-Hoo Guild.’’ In 
discussing it, he said: 

Gentlemen, Mr. Russell asked me to talk to you tonight 
for a few minutes on any subject. The latitude regard- 
ing the subject left me free to think of the bearing or 
relation of Hoo-Hoo to the lumber industry or“more par- 
ticularly to associations formed to advance the interests 
of those engaged in the lumber business, 

In seeking the relation of Hoo-Hoo to the lumber indus- 
try it will be necessary to go back to first causes or the 
desire or need for organizations or associations. This 
desire or need sprung from fear or weakness and has 
induced men in all ages of the world to organize for 
mutual protection, religious, social or for any other pur- 
pose to which the advantage of numbers seemed neces- 
sary. 

in trade organizations a contributing element may be 
assigned to the affinity which those interested in the 
same pursuits or engaged in the same 
trade have for each other. 

The association idea is not a conception 
of modern times as we see by the guilds 
which were found in the third century B. 
C., but only reached their full development 
in the middle ages. 

The claim of Hoo-Hoo to ancient origin 
is probably based on the antiquity of 
guilds. It is not a far step to connect 
Hoo-Hoo with the guilds nor to compare 
its organization to theirs, for they aided 
one another in necessity as we do through 
our distress fund. They provided for fu- 
nerals as we do through insurance. They 
met in assembly to deliberate on their af- 
fairs as we meet on the ninth day of the 
ninth month. Feasts were celebrated by 
them as we celebrate tonight. ‘They had 
rules against disorderly conduct which we 
imitate by forbidding liquor at our ses- 
sions. Some of the guilds were organized 
for religion. Witness our veneration of the 
Great Black Cat. Others were organized 
for politics. We surely imitate them there. 
While still others were formed for com- 
merce, as we are for trade or the promo- 
tion of good feeling and understanding 
which tends to promote trade. There is a 
great difference, however, between the an- 
cient guilds and the lumber guild of Hoo- 
Hoo, in that women were allowed to join 
the old guilds, an admission that will cause 
some of us to wish we had been ancient 
lumbermen. 


Origin of the Word Lumber. 


Speaking of ancient lumbermen reminds 
me of the derivation of the word lumber, 
which I think is very curious. 

It seems in the middle ages the men of 
Lombardy were the money lenders of Eu- 
rope and the place where they kept their 
pledges was called the lumber room, and 
as most of the wood then used in com- 
merce came from Lombardy and was han- 
died by these men it took the name of 
lumber. Here again we see a striking re- 
semblance to former times, for are we not 
through our long credits money lenders? 

Gentlemen, there is as great a necessity 
today for the order of Hoo-Hoo as there 
was in early times for guilds, for are we 
not weak in mutual distrust, in suspicion 
and in our unwillingness to believe in the 
fairness of others?—and how can that feel- 
ing be overcome but through an order pro- 
moting good fellowship? 

When we meet our competitor at the 
banquet board and over a good dinner talk 
of other things than shop; when our senses 
through music and laughter are attuned 
to pleasure, our wits stimulated by good 
stories and our hearts warmed by good 
wine, we see, through the haze of our ci- 
gars, the features of our competitor soft- 
ened and less harsh. We look in vain for 
evidence of his horns and can not feel be- 
neath the table his cloven hoof. So if only 
in a social way Hoo-Hoo is a stimulant to 
the lumber industry; for do we not know it 
to be easier to talk business to a man 
when we have met him socially? 

I think this must have been the far 
sighted purpose of that little band of nine 
snowbound men at Gurdon, Ark., on that 
winter’s night when the owl hooting in the 
storm gave Hoo-Hoo its name. 

Let us kittens then, and old cats, too, follow in the 
footsteps of the ancients, keeping always in view the 
ideals of our order that the word ‘fraternity’ as applied 
to Hoo-Hoo may be a thing and not merely a term, 


Fairfax A, Wheelan, of San Francisco, spoke on 
**1915 and San Franciseo,’’ a subject he said he could 
talk on forever. The time was, he said, when this Pacific 
coast was unknown and uncharted, and that was not 
so long ago. It was 300 years after ships sailed in and 
out of ports on the Atlantic before one came in through 
the Golden Gate. The first explorer who came through 
in a caravel was preceded by a pilot, a launch made of 
redwood lumber, constructed from a giant redwood tree 
growing on the shore of Santa Cruz bay. 

The speaker told of the early struggles of the city— 
repeatedly destroyed by fire—but the people, undaunted, 
built again, until there-came the great destruction of 
1906, after which, in less than five years, was built up 
this magnificent city. 

He paid a high tribute to the city’s committee that 
went to Washington and secured by dint of hard work 
the great international exposition for 1915, which, he 
declared, will be the greatest international exposition ever 
held. San Francisco, he said, was particularly a world’s 
city. Away back in 1849, her name was on everyone’s 
tongue and from all parts of the world came adven- 
turous spirits, thus binding the city to every place. 
Then, in 1906, after the great disaster, her name 
was again on every tongue, and again was she bound 


to the whole world, this time by bonds of love. This 
was the city that purposes to hold the world’s greatest 
exposition, by which she hopes to repay part at least of 
the debt of love that she owes to the entire world. 

Mr. Wheelan’s toast was delivered in a most eloquent 
manner and demonstrated to the lumber world the fact 
that there is among the lineyard operators of San Fran- 
cisco a born speaker and orator, who will surely be in 
demand at future lumbermen’s meetings, not only in 
San Francisco but on the Pacific coast. This concluded 
the speaking, and with the Hoo-Hoo yell for Vice- 
gerent Hiscox the gathering was over. 





The Entertainment. 


The arrangements for the convention were in the 
hands of a committee of San Francisco lumbermen 
and the funds were provided by subscriptions from 
the lumbermen of the city generally. The committee 
having charge of all the arrangements included the 
following: 

f. D. Conolley, chairman, Spring Valley Lumber Company. 

J. R. Hanify, J. R. Hanify & Co. 

George X. Wendling, Weed Lumber Company. 

Ed Christenson, Sudden & Christenson. 

A. F. Mahoney, Olson & Mahoney Lumber Company. 

A. B. Johnson, Wilson Bros. & Co. 

J. W. Schouten, J. W. Schouten & Co. 

R. A. Hiscox, Hart-Wood Lumber Company. 





iN THE MUIR WOODS, NEAR MOUNT TAMALPAIS. 


Though the attendance of ladies at the convention 

yas not as large as at some previous conventions, the 
San Francisco ladies of the families of lumbermen 
attended the different functions in numbers and did 
all they could to make the stay of the visiting ladies 
pleasant and enjoyable. The committee provided 
ample entertainment for the ladies while the con- 
vention was in session. On Tuesday morning they 
were taken through the United States mint and shown 
the coining of $20 gold pieces, though it is understood 
that not many were secured as souvenirs, 

Tuesday afternoon visiting and local ladies, who 
were assisting in the entertaining, were given a ride 
about the city in over two score automobiles, visiting 
all the downtown points of interest, the fashionable 
residence district, the Presidio, the United States mili- 
tary réservation, the Cliff House and Pacific Ocean 
boulevard, returning through Golden Gate park, in 
which tea was served to the ladies at the Japanese 
tea garden. It was a most enjoyable ride. 

San Francisco is a city in which visitors need very 
little entertaining, for so many things are doing all 
the time, with the great cafes, the many theaters, 
music halls, Cliff House, and hundreds of points of 
interest. So the visitors were busy all the time, with 
the Cloister meeting Monday night, followed by a 
banquet for its members; the great Hoo-Hoo coneate- 
nation and banquet, followed by vaudeville entertain- 


ment and speaking Tuesday night; the day entertain- 
ment for the ladies and the big banquet Wednesday 
that did not end until midnight. 

On Thursday many visiting lumbermen and their 
ladies took advantage of its being an ‘‘open date’’ 
to make the trip up Mount Tamalpais, over the 
crookedest railroad in ‘the world, on the return trip 
visiting Muir Woods, and sauntering among the great 
redwood trees. It was an ideal day for the trip, 
being sunny and bright yet cool and comfortable. 
Visitors who had made this trip before went shopping 
with their wives, visited local lumber offices, and re- 
newed trade acquaintances. In the evening many 
departed for home, well satisfied with the pilgrimage 
to the great city that stands guard at the entrance 
to the Golden Gate. 





Convention Notes. 


The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, through its 
president, H. 8S. Stine, of Seattle, wired Secretary 
Porter as follows: ‘‘Accept the greetings of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association. Trust your meeting 
may prove highly enjoyable and profitable. Regret 
we could not arrange for personal representation.’’ 

J. E. Lane, of Lewiston, Mont., vice president of the 
association, was unable to attend, but wired Secretary 
Porter as follows: ‘‘I regret 1 am un- 
able to be with you, but assure you the 
good work you have done in behalf of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
meets with my approval. Trust this meet 
ing will be the most successful of any.’’ 


Douglas Mackay, manager of the Lamb- 
Davis Lumber Company, Leavenworth, 
Wash., came back from Honolulu, where 
he had been for a month or so, with his 
wife and his brother, in time to take in 
the sessions of the convention. 


A buneh of California sugar and white 
pine lumber manufacturers were among 
the interested spectators, some of them 
that own retail yards being members. 
Among them were H. W. Swift, president 
of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, 
Fresno; Ira B. Bennett, vice president of 
the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, San- 
ger; P. C. Thede, assistant manager of 
the Madera Sugar Pine Company, Madera, 
constituting the San Joaquin valley group 
of millmen, and W. R. Thorson, president 
of the West Side Lumber Company, Tuo- 
Jumne. 

George B. McLeod, manager of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company’s operation at As- 
toria, Ore., who has been spending several 
weeks in California on business, was 
obliged to return to the north Saturday 
night before the convention. 


The Peninsula Lumber Company, of Port- 
land, Ore., was represented at the conven- 
tion by its San Francisco representative, 
C. 8. Brace. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton 
Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., came 
down with the crowd arriving Sunday night. 
Mr. Hamilton got up from a sick beu to 
make the trip, and Monday he had to place 
himself under a doctor’s care. As absolute 
rest was necessary his physician instructed 
the hotel management to tell inquiring 
friends that Mr. Hamilton had gone to 
Byron Hot Springs. It was not until Mr. 
Hamilton became better and his physician 
raised the embargo the last of the week 
that his friends knew he had been in the 
hotel all the time. Fred S. Palmer, of San 
Francisco, a close friend of Mr. Hamiiton, 
telephoned the Springs only to find that he 
was not there. It was being whispered 
about that he had been kidnapped, when 
word was given out that he had been ill in 
his room all the time. 


C. E. Dant came down from Portland to look after 
the interest of Dant & Russell, with L. W. McDonald, 
their California salesman. 

Graham A. Griswold, vice president of the West 
Oregon Lumber Company, Linnton, Ore., was con 
spicuous among ‘‘those present.’’ 


In the Tacoma delegation of lumber manufacturers 
were Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 5t. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, who had been stay 
ing at Los Angeles with his family. He ran up Mon- 
day morning, stayed through the convention and then 
returned to Los Angeles. Charles E, Hill, manager ot 
the Tacoma Mill Company, was accompanied by Mrs. 
Hill and J. W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber 
Company. Mrs. Hill went on to southern California, 
while Mr. Hill expects to return to the north early 
next week. The head offices of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany are in San Francisco. 

T. G. Roberts, San Francisco representative, and 
H. CG. Clark, traveling representative, of the Booth 
Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., represented 
that big mill concern. 

Herman Nathan and M. L. Eshrat, of the Wendling 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco, attended several 
of the sessions. 

Many were the expressions of regret at the death 
of the late T. E. Healey, of Belt, Mont., one of the 
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directors of the association, who passed away last 
May. He has attended every convention: of the asso- 
ciation and was the life of the meetings, always being 
ready intelligently to discuss any subject under con- 
sideration, and full of timely suggestions and good 
advice. 

From Montana there came some staunch association 
workers, such as Harry M,. Allen, of Billings; E. M. 
Sybert, of Livingston; R. C. Cardell, of Billings, and 
two representatives of the lumber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Frank Toole, of 
Anaconda, and Dwight Hughes, of Missoula. D. E. 
Swinehart, of the same company at Butte, was miss- 
ing, although he had hoped to be able to attend. 

Of great assistance to the lumber newspaper men 
was Adelaide Horton, from Secretary Porter’s office 
at Spokane, who assisted in preparing much of the 
matter for the newspapers. Her willingness to help 
made her a favoritte. 


Charles W. Kotcher, manufacturer and lineyard 
operator of Detroit, Mich., attended the last day of 
the convention, accompanied by Ira B. Bennett, of 
Sanger, Cal., a former Michigan friend. 

There were two Startups at the meeting, one from 
Startup, Wash. One was George G. Startup, who, 
accompanied by his wife, was on his way home after 
attending several of the retailers’ conventions in the 
middle West as representative of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The other was 
Jerry G. Startup, manager of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash. George said he had 
become tired of being referred to as ‘‘Jerry’s 
brother,’’ so he started out a month ago to get 
acquainted with the lumbermen of the West and mid- 
dle West on his own account. 

Elmer H. Cox, manager of the Madera Sugar Ping 
Company, Madera, Cal., is touring the old world 
accompanied by Mrs. Cox. His son, Elmer Cox, jr., 
who operates a couple of yards in the San Joaquin 
valley, said that in the last letter his father stated 
that he did not mind being robbed, but he hated to 
have to pay $1.25 for a lime at a hotel at Cairo, Egypt. 
The son says he wrote his father that he evidently 
was handed a lemon, 

Some retailers use cutterheads, so W. W. Philbrick, 
the Seattle cutterhead manufacturer, took a look in. 

F. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., is the poobah 
of that wheat producing center known as ‘‘the Bread 
Basket of the West.’’ Besides having a big lumber 
yard, he is mayor of the town and owns the only 
newspaper. What he says pretty nearly goes, 

From Bay Point, Cal., and environs, where the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company maintains big distributing 
yards and factory for its mills at Marshfield, Ore., 
there were in evidence Manager Robert A. Johnson, 
Clifford Bergstrom, C. C. Bolcom, otherwise known as 
‘*Bud’’ Boleom; and T. J. Roberts and C. M. Good- 
year, from the San Francisco sales office of the com- 
pany. C. A. Smith was in the city, having recently 
come from his home in Minneapolis to the mills at 
Marshfield, and the first of the week came down to 
the city. 

An excellent line of retail lumber yard insurance in 
California is maintained by the Northwestern Mutual 
lire Insurance Association, of Seattle, of which F. J. 
Martin is manager. Mr. Martin was present, as were 
A. C. Baker, who looks after southern California, 
and W. F. Snyder, the company’s San Francisco repre- 
sentative. 

F. E. Slutman, who looked after the registering at 
the Hoo-Hoo Annual last September, was on the job 
this time, assisting Chairman Conolley and A. R. Gra- 
ham, Secretary Porter’s traveling representative. Mr. 
Graham has been spending some time in California, 
and after the convention will go to the southern part 
of the state seeking members for the association and 
the insurance society. 


Former Senator A. 8. Foster, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, and president of 
the Consolidated Lumber Company, Los Angeles, who 
was at the Palace, stated that the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Company has just bought the yard of the Stimson 
Mill Company at Los Angeles. 

E. O. MeGlauflin, manager of the North Western 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., was a northern 
mill man on hand. Charles H. Jones, president of this 
company, was present one day. 


E. 8. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, attended his first retailers’ con- 
vention, as did many other California lumbermen. Mr. 
Hicks’ company is interested in and represents the 
Federal Mill Company and the Donovan Lumber Com- 
pany, at Aberdeen, Wash., and does an extensive 
lumber shipping business. 


Charles R. McCormick recalled lumber convention 
days years ago back in Michigan, from whence he 
graduated to the Pacific coast. Now, as head of 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co., he sells shiploads instead 
of carloads of lumber. 


It was noticeable at the Hoo-Hoo banquet and 
‘*doings’’ that ‘‘Billie’’ Hewitt, of Charles R. Me- 
Cormick & Co., kept his hands in his own pockets. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY EXHIBIT. 


In the reception room adjoining the convention hall 
the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club provided 
an interesting and enjoyable exhibit of the products 
of that fertile region. It was in charge of J. M. 
Swift, of the Fresno Chamber of Commerce, who as 
an amateur ‘*barkeep’’ proved an adept, serving 21- 
year old Angelica, also port and muscat wines. There 
Were boxes of oranges and figs to be had for the 


‘ 


taking and boxes of raisins galore for everybody. In 
fact 1,500 pounds of raisins were distributed among 
the lumbermen. There were on exhibition also photos 
showing the plant of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company, views of prosperous. farms at Reedley, in 
Fresno county; alfalfa and dairy farm scenes through- 
out the valley, and a big sugar pine plank 64%4x4x17 in 
size from the Madera Sugar Pine Company, Madera. 


The Attendance. 


. Atkinson, Secmenentn. Gab, Cal.; G. W. Gates & Co. 
Allen, Blaine, Wash.; Federal Lbr. Co 

. Allen, Billings, Mont.; H 
Albert, Oakland, Cal.; 
Allen, Blackfoot, Ida.; Idaho Lbr. Co. 

. Ahrens, Stockton, Cal.; Sunset Door & Sash Co. 

. Blanchard, Woodland, Cal.; West Valley Lbr. Co. 

‘ * Bradley, Heyburn, Ida.; : Heyburn Lbr. Co. 
Burnett, Lindsay, Cal.; W. R. Spalding Lbr. Co. 

; Burnett, Hanford, Cal. 

Brown, San Francisco, Cal.; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

“Burnett, Tulare, Cal.; Burnett Lbr. Co. 

H. F. Brey, Porterville, Cai’; Porterville Lbr. Co. 

John 8 _ D Cedar Rapids, lowa; Hawkeye Lbr. & 

Union Lbr. Co. 


Coal C 
R. J. Browne, Bakersfield, Cal.; 
Cross Lbr. Co. 
Hihn, Hammond Lbr. Co. 


Barton Boyle, Coalinga, Cal.; 
W. A. Bales, Hollister, Cal.;’ 

F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida.; Bartlett Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Borie, Pendleton, Ore. 

Cc. S. Brace, San Francisco; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

John W. Byrnes, Mer., San Francisco; Albion Lbr. Co. 
F. Berka, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Ira B. Bennett, Sanger, Cal.; Hume Bennett Lbr. Co. 
Martin C. Boles, Alameda, Cal. 

Douglas Brown, San Francisco, Cal. 

(). A. Baker, Merced, Cal.; Merced Lumber Co. 

Gq. F. Bodfish, jr., San Francisco; Hobbs, Wall & Co. 

Cc. A. Bergstrom, San Francisco; Caswell Lbr. Co. 

Cc. G. Bird, Oakland, Cal.; Pac. Coast Lbr. & Mill Co. 





Allen & Co. 
C. A. Hooper & Co. 
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BUSY CORNER IN SAN FRANCISCO; 


BE. E. Bryan, Marysville, Cal.; Shasta Lbr. Co. 
E. Bowers, Santa Ana, Cal.; Griffith Lbr. Co. 
A. C. Bowers, Santa Ana, Cal.; Griffith Lbr. Co. 
J. 8S. Billheimer, Secy. & Mgr., San Dimas, Cal.; San 
Dimas Lbr. Co. 
Charles P. Curran, Pomona, Cal.; Curran Bros., Inc. 
H. Milton Cross, San Francisco, Cal.; Cross Lbr. Co. 
Jack Cribbins, San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 
M. E. Carlock, Napa, Cal.; Napa Lbr. Co. 
S. Coats and wife, Aberdeen, Wash.; Coats, Larkin 
Alta District Lbr. Co. 


A. 

3. — Co. 

J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash.; Tum A Lum Lbr. 
Co. 

J. 


Rene Clotfelter, Dinuba, Cal.; 
A. Chase, San Jose, Cal.; 8. H. Chase Lbr. Co. 
H. D. Chandler, Vacaville, Cal.; F. B. Chandler Co. 
Fred B. Chandler, jr., Vacaville, Cal.; F. B. Chandler Co. 
George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore.; The Timberman, 
H. C. Clark, Yuba City, Cal.; Booth, Kelley Lbr. Co. 
E. oo a San Francisco, Cal.; Spring Valley Lbr. 
Ya 
‘s. rr Oakland, Cal.; West Valery Lbr. Co. 
. A. Carlson, Oakland. Cal.; Portland Lbr. Co. 
A. Clough, Chico, Cal. 
eorge E. Cooney, Chico, Cal.; 
J. Clough, Arlington, Ore.; 
CG. Cardell, Billings, Mont.; Cardell Lbr. & Coal Co. 
M. Cross, ‘San Francisco, Cal.; Cross Lbr. Co. 
G. Corkran, Alameda, Cal.; Charles Nelson Co. 
2: Carlson, Turlock, Cal.; ‘Turlock Lbr. Co. 
Cross, Corcoran, Cal.; "Corcoran Lbr. Co. 
$. Cross, San Francisco, Cal.; Lemoore Lbr. Co. 
B. Dearborn, Loomis, Cal.; Loomis Lbr. Co. 
E. Dant, Portland, Ore.; Dant & Russell. 
William Dempsey, San Francisco; Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 
. O. Davenport, Berkeley, Cal.; 
W. Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash:; 
A. Ducker, Pocatello, Ida.; 
'H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore.; 
. R. DeVore, San Francisco, Cal.; "AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
. B. Dean, Chico, Cal.; Diamond Match Co 
ohn Dudfield, Palo Alto Cal.; Dudfield Lbr. Co. 
. F. Dooley, Spokane, Wash.; paeeneen, Dooley Lbr. Co. 
E. Doherty, Fairbanks, Alask 
L. Eshart, San Francisco, Cal.: Wendling Lbr. Co. 


Cooney Lbr. Co. 
Arlington Lbr. Co. 


NOP OPNEHT 


Keg 


J. O. Davenport & Co. 
Dempsey Lbr. Co. 
Weeter Lbr. Co. 
Wind River Lbr. Co. 


que 


BeOgdoM 





MARKET STREET AT LEFT, 


D. E. Eymann, Reedley, Cal.; Western Lbr. Co. 

S. L. Eschen, San Francisco, "Cal.; Skagga Lbr. Co. 

C. M. Elliott, San Francisco; Seymour & Elliott. 

John C. Ellis, San Francisco; Crescent Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Elliot, Oakland, Cal.; Ww. E. Elliot & Co. 

Pr. H. Elfendahl, La Moine, Cal.; La Moine Lbr. Co. 
H. 8S. Fuller, Crete, Neb.; Fuller-Meissner Lbr. Co. 

C. H. Frank, San Francisco; Loop Lumber Co. 

J. C. Ferger, Fresno, Cal.; Swastika Lbr. Co. 

3. L. Fitzimmons, Salinas, Cal.; Hihn-Hammond Co, 
W. H. Falconbury, Coalinga, Cal.; Coalinga Lbr. Co, 
Frank Frane, Reedley, Cal. 

A. H. Fleishman, Mayfield, Cal.; Santa Fe Lbr. Co. 

R. 8S. Fuller, Lodi, Cal.; Fuller Meissner Lbr. Co. 

F. P. Gallagher, Oakland, Cal.; F. P. Gallagher Co. 

A. F. Gilbert, Oakdale, Cal.; Oakdale Lbr. Co. 

L. A. Ganahl, Alameda, Cal.; Ganahl & Co. 

Howard M. Gunton, San Francisco; Santa Fe Lbr. Co. 
Goosge = B. Guillotte, San Francisco, Cal.; Hauptman 
Cc. H. Green, San Francisco; Wilson Bros. & Co. 

M. A. Graham, San Diego, Cal.; Western Lbr. Co. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. 


Co. 
Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash.; 
G. A. Griswold, Linnton, Ore.; 
Henry Grasmaer, Le Grand, Cal.; J. M. Loiseau Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Griswold, ‘Chico, Cal.; Griswold Lbr. Co. 
P. 8S. Gibbings, Pasadena, ¢ ‘al; Kerckhoff Cuzner Lbr. Co. 
J. H. Ganahl, San Francisco; "C. Ganahl Lbr. Co. 
A. R. Graham, Spokane, Wash.; W. R. L. / 
E. E, Gieze, San Francisco, Cal’; Paraffine Paint Co. 
Charles A. Gerrine, Oakland, Cal’; Frank P. Doe Co. 
C. H. Greenfield, St. Helena, Cal.; C. H. Greenfield, Inc. 
G. F. Gray, Palo Alto, Cal.; Gray Thoring Lbr. Co. 
BE. E. Gillan, San Francisco, Cal. 
a a Hayward, Pomona, Cal.; Hayward Lbr. & 
nv 
Rodman Hendrickson, East Oakland, Cal.; Trower Bros. 
F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Ida.; Weeter Lbr. Co. 
William C. Hodge, deputy state forester, Sacramento, Cal, 
G. Hoffman, San Francisco, Cal.; Hooper Lbr. Co. 
Hugh W. Handley, San Fr ee isco, Cal.; Van Arsdale 
Harris Lbr. Co. 
Dwight Hughes, Missoula, Mont.; 
A. L. Hubbard, San Jose, Cal.; 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘West Uregon Lbr. Co. 


Big Blackfoot Lbr. Co. 
Hubbard & Carmichael 


Bros. 
H. A. Howe, San Francisco; H. A. Howe Co. 








POST STREET AT RIGHT. 


Charles E. Hill, 
Charles A. Hare, 


Tacoma, Wash.; 

3akersfield, Cal.; E. K. 

J. 8S. Hamilton, Portland, Ore.; Jay S. Hamilton Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Hamilton, Oakland, Cal.; G. W. Hume Co, 

James L. Hall, San Francisco, Cal. 

F. L. Habch, Secy., Oakland, Cal.; Lumbermen's Club. 

W. T. Hankins, Star, Ore.; Red Star Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Huddart, Berkeley, Cal.; Kleeb Lbr. Co. : 
D. Hauptman, San Francisco, Cal.; Hauptman Lbr, Co. 

Julius Hepman, San Francisco; Julius Hepman Co. 

D. B. Hunter, Berkeley, Cal.; Hunter Lbr. Co. 

Vere W. Hunter, Berkeley, Cal.; Hunter Lbr. Co, 

W. A. Huddart, Berkeley, Cal.; J. M. Huddart Co. 

Cogree L. Hoxie, Cottonwood, Cal.; Trinity Sugar Pine 


Tacoma Mill Co. 
y ¢. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Be + L. Hughes, Visalia, Cal.; W. R. Spalding Lbr. Co, 
i ate omy San Francisco; Hart-Wood Lbr. Co. 


W. G. —- Secy., Minneapolis; Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Ass 
7, ie Hart, “Hanford, Cal. 


W. W. He avenric h, Madera, Cal.; Madera Sugar Pine Co 

E. 8. Hicks, San Francisco; Hicks, Hauptman DLbr. Co. 

M. A. Harris, San Francisco; Van Arsdale-Harris Lbr. 
so. 

V. B. Humphreys, Long Beach, Cal.; Home Mill & Lbr. 
Co. 

Robert Inglis, Stockton, Cal.; San Joaquin Lbr. Co. | 

W. B. Jacoby, San Francisco; American Woodworking 
Machinery Co. 

Richard C. Jones, San Raphael, Cal.; Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lbr. Co. 

A. B. Johnson, San Francisco; 

Andrew Johnson, Turlock, Cal.; 

J. W. Jenkins, Seattle, Wash.; 

Cc. T. Jackson, Modesto, Cal.; 

Robert A. Johnson, Bay Point, Cal.; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

H. E. Halsell, Fresno, Cal.; Halseli Lbr. Co. 

Cc. W. Kotcher, Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Kruse, San Francisco, Cal. 

B. H. Henderson, Chico, Cal.; Diamond Match Co 

I. G. Kjosness, Spokane, Ww ash.; Madison Lbr. & Mill Co. 

J. W. Kendall, National City, C al.; ; National City Lbr. Co. 

8. D. Kellner, San Francisco; The Paraffine Paint Co. 

Everett King, Bakersfield, Cal.; The King Lbr. Co. 

A. E. Kimball, Salt Lake, Utah; 8. W. Morrison. 

A. H. Kelly, Visalia, Cal.; Pierce & Anderson Lbr. Co. 


Wilson Bros. & Co. 
Turlock Lbr. Co. 
Henry Disston & Sons. 
Ste inislaus Lbr. Co. 
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E. W. King, Bakersfield, Cal.; King Lbr. Co. 

Jack T. Knight, San Francisco; California Door Co. 

J. Kendall, Palouse, Wash.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

R. B. Knox, Berkeley, Cal.; Pacific Portland Cement Co. 

Peter B. Kyne, San Francisco. 

James A. Keys, Suisun City, Cal.; Suisun Lbr. Co. 

Arthur B. Long, Fresno, Cal.; Fresno Flume & Lbr. Co. 

James Graham, Galt, Cal.; Don Ray & Co. 

F. J. Lewis, Watsonville, Cal.; Hihn-Hammond Lbr. Co. 

L. P. Larson, Rio Vista, Cal.; Sullivan & Larson. 

Roy 8S. Toke, Tulare, Cal.; E. M. Cox Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Thirnolf, Medford, Ore.; Big Pines Lbr. Co. 

W. R. Thorsen, San Francisco; West Side Lbr. Co. 

Henry Tesplanard, San Francisco. 

Frank Toole, Anaconda, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining 
C 





0. 

‘rank W. Trower, San Francisco; Trower Bros. 

» C, Thede, Madera, Cal.; Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

A. K. Thornton, American Fork, Utah. 

A. A. Thayer, Grimes, Cal. 

Charles Van Damme, San Francisco; Olson, Mahoney 
Lbr. Co 

J. W. F. Volker, Ogden, Utah. 

Ben R Vardaman, Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. I. Young, Pocatello, Ida.; Weeter Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Yancey, Newman, Cal.; Yancey Lbr. Co. 

Charles I. White, Alameda, Cal.; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

Joseph P. Wall, San Francisco, Cal.; Macdonald Lbr. Co. 

B. Wolf, San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 

J. F. Wise, San Francisco. 

R. D. Whipple, Tracy, Cal.; Tracy Lbr. Co. 

John Wisnom, San Mateo, Cal.; San Mateo Lbr. Co. 

G. G. Wright, Idaho Falls, Ida.; Con. W. & M. Co. 

F. H. Wheelan, San Francisco. 

T. A. Work, Monterey, Cal. 

H. S. Williamson, Lincoln, Cal. 

A. KEK. White, Alameda, Cal. 

Kk. M. Warn Lbr. Co., San Mateo, Cal. 

EK. M. Whelpley, Milpitas, Cal. 

J. 1.. Walker, Madera, Cal.; Madera Sugar Pine Lbr. Co. 

Bh. M. Lovell, Secy. & ‘Treas., Bakersfield, Cal.; Eastern 
Gen. Oil Co. 

’. EE. Landram, Merced, Cal.; Merced Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Lowenthal, San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 

A. H. Laton, Sebastopol, Cal. 

H. H. Lake, Garden Grove, Cal.; Garden Grove Lbr. & 
Cement Co. 

*. D. Le Clare, Willows, Cal.; Sacramento Valley Lbr. 
Co. 

E. Lovegren, Preston, Wash.; Preston Mill Co. 

KE. R. Langby, Boulder Creek, Cal.; Southern Lbr. Co, 

Charles Lamb, Oakland, Cal.; Sunset Lbr. Co. 

Fr. H. Manns, Albion, Cal.; Albion Lbr. Co. 

J. 

iE 


“A. Macdonald, San Francisco; Humboldt Lbr. Co. 
». M. Moores, Burlingame, Cal.; Excelsior Redwood Co. 





FRED RUSSELL, CARLTON, ORE., 
Manager Carlton Consolidated Lumber Company. 


George E. Merrill, Salt Lake, Utah; Morrison, Merrill 
& Co. 

G. Martin, Fresno, Cal.; Fresno Lbr. Co. 

W. Morrison, Salt Lake, Utah. 

’. L. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal.; Pacific Sash & Door Co. 
I. J. Monon, San Gabriel, Cal.; San Gabriel Valley Lbr. 
Co, 

L. A. Morrison, Portland, Ore.; Eastern & Western Lbr. 


rons 


Co, 

Db. P. Munthe, San Francisco; Pope & Talbot. 

Frank F. Minard, Fresno, Cal.; C. 8S. Pierce Lbr. Co. 

L. W. Macdonald, Portland, Ore.; Dant & Russell. 

Kk. O. McLaughlin, Hoquiam, Wash.; Northwestern Lbr. 
Co. 

J. F. Mullin, Los Angeles, Cal.; Montgomery, Mullin 
& Co. 

F. K. McComber, Alameda, Cal.; Crescent Lbr. Co. 

A. MecNan, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

Charles R. McCormick, San Francisco; Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co. 

J. Francis Merrell, Brigham City, Utah; Merrell Lbr. Co. 

J. F. Merrell, Brigham City, Utah; Merrell Lbr. Co. 

Cc. W. Merrell, Brigham City, Utah; Merrell Lbr. Co. 

4D. McKinnon, Hollister, Cal.; McKinnon's Lumber 
ard, 

L. D. MacDonald, San Francisco; Hauptman Lbr. Co. 

W. A. MeGrill, Oakland, Cal.; Charles Nelson Co. 

a, hd Mahoney, San Francisco, Cal.; Olson, Mahoney 
br. Co. 

A. R. McCullough, San Mateo, Cal.; Morehead Lbr. Co. 

George L. Meissner, Lodi, Cal.; Valley Lbr. Co. 

Cc. 'T. Morrison, Palo Alto, Cal.; Morrison Lbr. Co. 

H. M. McIntyre, Glasgow, Mont.; H. M. McIntyre & Co. 

W. Medill, San Francisco; McRay & Co. 

J. A. Macdonald, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. C. McClain, Salt “Lake, Utah; Burton Coal & Lbr. Co. 

J. H. McLallinn, San Francisco. 

Cc. 8. Nicewonger, Fresno, Cal.; Fassett Lbr. Co. 

H. J. Noose, San Francisco; Southern Lbr. Co. 

P. Orban, Pasadena, Cal.; Orban Lbr. Co. 

Edward Ostrander, Portland, Ore.; Oregon, Wash., Lbr. 
Mfgrs.’ Assn. 

Cc. H. Olinger, San Francisco. 

W. G. Osborn, Roseville, Cal.; Slocum & Osborn. 

James O'Leary, San Francisco. 

Lewis Pettit, Twin Falls, Ida.; Weeter Lbr. Co. 

R. C. Parks, Milner, Cal.; Weeter Lbr. Co. 

Ek. Palles, San Bruno, Cal.; San Bruno Lbr. & Sup. Co. 

F. C. Platt, Parma, Ida.; Adams Lbr. Co. 

F. Paramino, San Francisco; Sudden & Christenson. 

George W. Palmer, Tuolumne, Cal.; Tuolumne Lbr. Co. 

C. S. Pierce, Fresno, Cal.; C. S. Pierce Lbr. Co. 

A. L. Porter, Secy., Spokane, Wash.; Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Assn. 

J. ¥. Parkinson, Palo Alto, Cal.; J. F. Parkinson Co. 

F. S. Palmer, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. W. Philbrick, Seattle, Wash.; Philbrick Cutter Head 
0, 


ri 
F. Dean Prescott, Fresno, Cal.; Valley Lbr. Co. 


James Patterson, Portland, Ore.; Henry Disston & Sons. 
os Parkinson, Mountain View, Cal.; Parkinson Bros. 
Oo. 

W. H. Pybrison, San Francisco, Cal.; Charles K. Wilson 

H. H. Perkins, Rochester, N. Y.; American Wood Working 
Machinery Co. 

J. H. Houtte, Merced, Cal.; Klamath Lbr. Co. 

George Jones, Robinson, Utah; ‘Tintin Lbr. Co. 

T. G. Roberts, San Francisco; Booth, Kelly Lbr. Co. 

Fred Russell, Carlton, Ore.; Carlton Cons. Lbr. Co. 

KE. T. Robie, East Auburn, Cal.; Auburn Lbr. Co. 

A. J. Russell, San Francisco; Portland Lbr. Co. 

F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash.; White River Lbr. Co. 

J. D. Rickard, Watsonville, Cal.; Hihn-Hammond Lbr. Co. 

George Ridgway, Pocatello, Ida.; Weeter Lbr. Co 

Thomas J. Roberts, Fresno, Cal.; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

kK. E. Roddan, Wheatland, Cal. 

Cc. S. Slocum, Fairoaks, Cal.; Slocum & Gore. 

Charles J. Schuler, Oakland, Cal.; Hogan Lbr. Co. 

W. R. Spalding, Visalia, Cal.; W. R. Spalding Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Swift, Fresno, Cal.; Fresno Flume & Lbr. Co. 


A. B. Snow, Long Beach, Cal.; A. B. Snow Lbr. Co. 
Walter Sutton, San Francisco; Pope & Talbot. 
G. G. Startup, Startup, Wash.; Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


J. H. Smart, Roseville, Cal. 
C. D. Struter, Keokuk, Iowa. 
T. H. Smith, Salt Lake, Utah; T. H. Smith & Son. 
3, Startup, Centralia, Wash.; Lumber Mfers.’ Agency. 
D. P. Simons, Seattle, Wash.; Sound Timber Co. 
F. Ik. Slutman, Oakland, Cal. 
F. K. Schalow, Exeter, Cal.; Home Lbr. Co. 
E. M. Sybert, Livingston, Mont.; The A. W. Miles Co. 
A. W. Smith, San Francisco; Northwestern Redwood Co. 
Pp. J. Schivart, Sacramento, Cal.; A..S. Hopkins Co. 
J. W. Schouten, San Francisco; Schouten Lbr. Co. 
Abbe P. Scott, San Francisco; South City Lbr. & Sup. Co. 
W. T. Snyder, Berkeley, Cal.; Northwestern Fire Insur- 
ance Assn. 
William Smith, San Mateo, Cal. 
ik. W. Schuebel, Mer., San Jose, Cal.; Glenwood Lbr. Co. 
Charles W. Sahlberg, San Francisco; George S. Beadle, 
Ine. 





SAN FRANCISCO, THE 


San Francisco is no longer the city of which Bret 
Harte wrote many years ago: 
Serene, indifferent of fate 
Thou sittest at the western gate. 
But his concluding stanza on San Francisco, which 
follows, was prophetic of the Panama-Pacifie Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1915: 
Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee beside the western gate. 

While its intrepid citizenship has long been ‘‘up 
and doing with a heart for any fate,’’? San Francis- 
cans of ‘late have been fully awakened to the great 
destiny of their city by the Golden Gate. 

The history of San Francisco reads like a romance 
and its future bids fair to be equally interesting al- 


WORLD’S FAIR CITY. 


amount normally to about 600,000,000 feet a year, will 
be increased 50 percent during the next four years. 

The total recorded building contracts entered into 
in the city since the great fire of 1906 amount to 
$174,253,726. As nearly all of the buildings erected 
during that period have actually cost about 10 percent 
more than the contract price, it is safe to say that not 
less than $192,000,000 has been invested in buildings 
since the fire. 

Millions to be Spent in California. 

Of the $17,500,000 pledged by San Francisco and by 
California for the Panama-Pacifie Exposition a large 
portion will be invested in buildings, which it is esti- 
mated will require 300,000,000 feet of lumber. 

A feature of San Francisco’s building since the fire 





GOLDEN GATE PARK—PROBABLE SITE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


though running more into the substantial and prac- 
tical features of a great metropolis. 

lor nearly a century after the first explorers en- 
tered the great bay of San Francisco in 1775 in the 
Spanish sloop of war San Carlos, the place was known 
principally as the location of a mission for the conver- 
sion of the Indians living along the shores. A few 
adventurers and traders finally made San Francisco a 
rendezvous and the Spanish government established a 
Presidio or military post to guard the port. Up to 
1849, the name of San Francisco was familiar to few 
persons in this country, But soon after the discovery 
of gold the city became the objective point of adven- 
turous spirits from all parts of the world. For many 
years thereafter California and San Francisco were 
words to conjure with and were on the lips of the 
people in every country on the globe. After the pass- 
ing of the pioneer days of gold and days of silver, the 
city retained a steady though less feverish interest in 
the thoughts of the world. 

The great San Francisco fire of April 18, 1906, was 
the most extensive of its kind in the world’s history 
and the rebuilding which followed was the speediest. 
Three thousand acres, or about 4.7 square miles, com- 
prising 520 city blocks with about 25,000 buildings, 
were swept by fire. While it is impossible to make 
an accurate estimate of the total loss on buildings 
and contents it was probably not less than $500,000,000. 


Insurance Goes Into Building. 

At least $288,000,000 was paid by the insurance 
companies and soon a large proportion of that stu- 
pendous amount was invested in new buildings. Con- 
siderable foreign capital also was sent to San Fran- 
cisco for investment later. The population of the 
city, which was nearly 400,000 in 1906, steadily in- 
creased after the temporary shrinkage in that year, 
and in 1910 it was 416,920. 

Another building era is just beginning in San Fran- 
cisco in preparation for the exposition and it is ex- 
pected that the shipments of lumber to this port, which 


is the superior quality of the millwork used in the 
hundreds of modern structures. Whatever or wher- 
ever the building, it may be assured that the mill 
work will be well done. The window frames do not 
warp and pull apart and the woodwork is good through- 
out. Service is the idea put into every board. 

The management of the Harriman railway system 
will expend $75,000,000 during the next five years in 
double tracking and other improvements so as to have 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacifie lines west of 
the Mississippi in good condition to transport the 
world’s fair visitors. The ties alone for this purpose 
will furnish a great amount of business for the saw 
mills on the Pacifie coast. 

The tremendous amounts of money to be expended 
in California in the near future will justify a large 
increase in population by immigration and settlement 
of great areas of vacant lands in the many sparsely 
populated districts. 


Harbor Improvements. 

The people of California have authorized the ex 
penditure of $10,000,000 for the extension of the sea 
wall and the improvement of the San Francisco water 
front that will make this port one of the most con- 
venient in the way of accommodations for vessels. 
The construction of wharves and warehouses of con 
crete and steel and the extension of the state belt 
railway line which brings ship and car together are 
included in this program. 

sy vote of the people $18,000,000 has been pro 
vided for the construction of state highways during 
the next few years, so that by 1915 the roads of Cali 
fornia will be unsurpassed. This will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the trip to the world’s fair for visitors 
who wish to tour the state. 


The Exposition Site. 


The exact part of the city where the world’s fair 
buildings are to be erected has not been finally de- 
cided upon, but it is more than probable that it will 
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be in the western 600 acres of Golden Gate park, ex- 
tending from Twentieth avenue to the ocean. The 
total area of the park is 1,000 acres and it will furnish 
a magnificent setting for what is intended to be the 
greatest international exposition in history. The 
palms, tree ferns and tropical gardens of this great 
pleasure ground are unsurpassed. 

Golden Gate park is unequaled in natural advan- 
tages and in opportunities for display. Beautiful lakes, 
wooded slopes, sheltered valleys, commanding hills, 
broad boulevards and ocean beach are among its at- 
tractive features. Companion attractions to the fair 
are the developed portions of Golden Gate park (400 
acres) easterly of Twentieth avenue, the new Lincoln 
park, Sutro Heights, the Cliff House, the Seal Rocks, 
the Golden Gate, Land’s end, Baker’s beach, the Pa- 
cific ocean, and a wondrous panorama of grandeur and 
beauty, which no land can excel. Dividing the time 
between the great exposition and nature’s glorious 
scenes, the customary tedium and fatigue of indoor 
sightseeing will be unknown, visitors will experience 
a degree of delight and satisfaction never approached 
at similar celebrations, and the exposition will have a 
place in history as one of the unique and successful 
events of its kind. 

Among the other sites suggested for the exposition 
in San Francisco and vicinity are the following: 

Water Front—The San Francisco water front along the 
line of the wharves and Hast street from Rincoln hill to 
Telegraph hill. Provision would be made under this sug- 
gested proposition for permanent improvement of water 
front to belong to the state. 

Lake Merced—Land surrounding Lake Merced between 
Ingleside and Sloat boulevards to the Pacific ocean. It is 
now property of Spring Valley Water Company. A tunnel 
through Twin peaks would make it more accessible. 

Harbor View—James C. Fair Estate property and portion 
of Presidio military reservation. It is located on San Fran- 
cisco bay, making water features and a naval display pos 
sible, and is accessible to ferry traffic. 


arch? Is it is not true also that this enterprise makes 
chiefly for the development of the Pacific, rather than the 
Atlantic? 

It is fitting, therefore, that the celebration of this mighty 
achievement should be held in the one city of the Pacific 
fitted by geographical location, by temperament and by 
appropriateness of its leading position. to carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


The City Loved Around the World. 


The following toast to San Francisco, by James 
Henry MacLafferty, has been widely quoted in con- 
nection with the World’s fair project: 

The pride of the West! 
The gem of the sea! 
The city that is! 
The city to be! 
Where the ship Content her sail has furled, 
The city loved around the world! 
San Francisco. 

D. Wooster Taylor’s stirring tribute to the new San 

Francisco contains the following lines: 
Smiling at fortune’s golden kiss— 
A great new-born metropolis, 
That stands beneath its sunlit skies, 
A monument of enterprise. 

The success of the Panama-Pacific exposition can 
not be measured by its proximity to population’ cen- 
ters. San Francisco has particularly demonstrated her 
ability to do big things and do them well. San Fran- 
cisco held a midwinter fair following the World’s 
Columbian exposition at Chicago. This fair was 
financed by local capital, was conducted entirely with- 
out government aid and was a grand success. The 
total attendance exceeded 2,000,000 when the popula- 
tion of the Pacific coast was much less than at present. 

To show that the Pacific slope has a reputation for 
success, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie exposition at Seat- 
tle, in 1909, had a daily paid attendance of 30,000, 
totaling about 4,000,000, while the Jamestown exposi 
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A PORTION OF THE REBUILT CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Tanforan District—The large level tract where the avia 
tion meet was recently held at South San Francisco, San 
Mateo county. It is near enough to the bay for water effects 
to be secured. 

Visitacion Valley—Along Southern Pacific bay shore cut 
off, between the fourth and fifth tunnel, in San Mateo 
county. It has a frontage of deep water on the bay and is 
sheltered from wind and fog. 

Oakland Water Front—On reclaimed land between the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific moles on San Fran- 
cisco bay. It is accessible for shipping and also accessible 
to San Francisco only by ferry systems. 


The Coast’s Future. 


To quote James Henry MacLafferty, who a dozen 
years ago sold lumber in the East for the old Sunset 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma, but who now is manager 
of a wholesale paper house in San Francisco, and a 
poet and writer of California fame, in the Pacific 
Monthly: 


Looking ahead five years we contemplate the completion 
of the world’s greatest feat in engineering—the Panama 
canal. It is not exaggeration to say that it is the greatest 
undertaking ever seriously conceived in the mind of man, 
not omitting the Chinese wall. It is truly great for at least 
two reasons: Its grandeur, from an engineering standpoint, 
and because from the moment 

“Two mighty seas have kept their tryst, 

And the East and West have met and kissed,” 
the map of the whole world will have changed. With this 
change will follow, although perhaps not at once apparent, 
a sure change in the destinies of states and nations. 

No section of the United States has had from the first a 
keener appreciation of the importance of this undertaking 
than have the dwellers in the states bordering the Pacific. 
Though undoubtedly the real motive of the government in 
the expenditure of approximately $500,000,000 is for pur- 
poses of defense, the people of the Pacific coast have con- 
sidered that feature secondary.. ‘fo most of them the com- 
pletion of the Panama canal means a hastening in the 
development of a mighty empire. They feel that it means 
release from exorbitant exactions by transcontinental rail 
roads, and the peopling of hundreds of thousands of acres of 
idle land. And it is a fact that this belief is focused in San 
Francisco, the great port of the Pacific, destined, in the 
minds of her citizens, to be some day the greatest port in 
the whole world. If we but liken the Panama canal to a 
vast arch, uniting western Europe with eastern Asia, may 
we not easily see in San Irancisco the keystone of that 


tion had but 1,500 a day, in spite %f the fact that 
Virginia had three times the population of the state 
of Washington. 

At the local exposition in Portland, Ore., in 1905 the 
attendance was 3,000,000 with a large percentage from 
east of the Rocky mountains and the exposition ac 
tually paid a dividend of 25 percent to stockholders. 
Charleston, in 1901, was nearer the center of popula 
tion and the attendance at her exposition was less 
than half a million. The receipts failed to pay run 
ning expenses. 

Facilities. 


At San Francisco the complete navies of the entire 
world can review and maneuver in the great harbor 
within the sight of millions of people. A million peo- 
ple live within fifty miles of San Francisco. Improved 
transportation facilities by water and rail will enable 
the entire population of the coast states to make cheap 
and speedy trips to the Panama-Pacific International 
exposition in 1915. 

The subscribing of $7,500,000 by the citizens of San 
Francisco to the stock of the world’s fair company 
was considered phenomenal. Then the city was bonded 
in the sum of $5,000,000 and the state legislature 
levied a tax of $5,000,000, making a grand total of 
$17,500,000 available for the exposition. If it is found 
advisable, more money will be forthcoming. 

It is understood that Chicago used $39,000,000 in 
conducting the Columbian exposition, which was open 
179 days with a total paid attendance of 21,480,000. 

At the St. Louis exposition $19,600,000 was avail 
able and there were 12,804,000 paid admissions during 
the 187 days of the fair. 

At the Centennial exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, the United States government furnished $5,840, 
000 and the total paid attendance was $8,004,000. 

It seems safe to assume that with San Francisco’s 
ideal climate, the record of St. Louis for attendance 
should be equaled if not exceeded. 


History of the Exposition Movement. 


The Panama-Pacific International exposition origi- 
nated with a letter received January 12, 1904, by the 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco from R. B. 
Hale, a business man who advocated the holding of a 
fair to celebrate the opening of the Panama canal and 
at the same time to observe the anniversary of the 
discovery of the Pacific ocean by Balboa. At the time 
it had been announced that the canal would be com- 
pleted in 1913, and this was the year selected. 

The project was indorsed at a conference of the 
commercial bodies of the city held April 26, 1904, and 
it was determined to proceed with the plans for an 
exposition. In January, 1906, Representative Julius 
Kahn, of California, introduced in Congress a bill pro- 
viding for government participation in the 1913 fair. 
In December, 1906, articles of incorporation of the 
company were filed, Homer 8. King was elected presi- 
dent of the organization and various committees were 
appointed. In January, 1907, Senator E. I. Wolfe, of 
San Francisco, introduced in the state legislature a bill 
providing for a state appropriation of $1,000,000, which 
finally passed both houses, but was pocketed by the 
governor on the ground that it was too early to under- 
take such a great enterprise. 

San Francisco was partially destroyed by fire three 
months later, and for a time the exposition project 
was forgotten. Meanwhile San Diego, New Orleans 
and other claimants for exposition honors had entered 
the field. In November, 1909, the directors of the 
exposition company were summoned to confer regard- 
ing future activity. At a mass meeting of citizens 
held at the Merchants’ exchange December 10, 1909, 
it was unanimously decided to observe the opening 
of the canal with an exposition, and the year named, 
in accordance with the prediction of canal engineers, 
was 1915. Representative Kahn introduced at Wash- 
ington a second bill providing for government appro- 
priation, and New Orleans followed suit within a 
week. In May, 1910, a delegation of twenty-five 
Californians led by Gov. J. N. Gillett proceeded to 





A. R. GRAHAM, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 
Traveling Representative Western Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, 


Washington and attempted to secure action by Con- 
gress. but the time was too brief, and New Orleans 
and San Francisco prepared for the contest that was 
waged up to a short time ago. 

On April 28, 1910, a mass meeting of citizens was 
held to subscribe to the stock fund upon which the 
finances of the exposition were based. Within two 
hours the books showed that $4,089,000 had been 
raised. During the ensuing three months this amount 
was increased to more than $7,500,000, which sum had 
been named by a congressional committee as a requi- 
site guaranty of financial ability for any claimant to 
an exposition. Both cities were by this time engaged 
in financial campaigns of magnitude and every effort 
was made to influence congressional votes. 

Through a special session of the legislature the 
state was empowered to impose a $5,000,000 tax for 
exposition purposes and the city to amend its charter 
so that bonds for an additional $5,000,000 might be 
issued. These sums were added to the exposition fund 
by a special election held November 8, 1910, and a 
delegation immediately proceeded to Washington to 
establish headquarters and open the campaign. 

New Orleans adherents were upon the ground 
within a few days with a fund which was announced 
to be in excess of $10,000,000 and there was inaug- 
urated one of the most spirited and spectacular cani- 
paigns in which two cities ever figured. Many com- 
mittee hearings were held during the two months 
and on each occasion selected orators presented their 
rival claims. The matter was finally put to a vote 
January 30, 1911, and the House, which was conceded 
to be the exposition battleground, awarded the expo- 
sition to San Francisco by a vote of 188 to 159. The 
action was ratified by the Senate February 4, the 
representatives of New Orleans having gallantly with- 
drawn all opposition. President William H. Taft 
signed the World’s Fair resolution February 15, and 
as soon as one of the eight possible locations in San 
Francisco for the fair grounds is decided upon he will 
issue a formal invitation to foreign nations to attend 
the exposition. 
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Ample Hotel Facilities. pos 
The present hotel facilities of San Francisco are = 
extensive, there being 1,237 hotels of all classes, with “A 
\ about 60,000 rooms available throughout the city. Pag 
A number of hotels are under construction and many flee 
hotels and apartments will be erected during the next = 
. four years to accommodate the millions of world’s the 
fair visitors. During the Portola festival in 1909 at 
least 75,000 guests were entertained. In 1915 San 
Francisco and the nearby Bay cities can easily accom 
modate 200,000 visitors at one time. San Francisco 
always has been famous for its dining places. Its 
cosmopolitan cafes are now more numerous and luxu- 
rious than ever. Italian, French, Turkish, Spanish L: 
and Chinese restaurants and typical Japanese tea gar 
dens are to be found. Lach is in its natural sur 
roundings, thus enabling the tourist to imagine him 
y self in some foreign land, according to the quarter of 
the city he is visiting. 

The magnificent new Palace hotel on the site of the be 
original building is in the heart ‘of the rebuilt city. of 
The Palace hotel occupies an entire city block in the lor 
center of the business life of San Francisco. The ex 
building faces Market’ street and extends over 350 in 
feet southward. The Fairmont, on top of Nob Hill, ov 
with its magnificent view, and the St. Francis are be 
notable among its many great hostelries. on 

The Golden State. a 
There's a Golden State “0 
By the Golden Gate, 
And its emblem is the Bear. to 
There’s a city proud, 
With a gréat big crowd, ~ 
Coming to see the fair. tr 
, The California returns of the thirteenth census tell of 
a story of prosperity and growth. In 1900 there were al 
twenty states in the Union that surpassed California to 
in population. In 1910 there were but eleven. With m 
a population of 2,377,540, California has gained 892,426 p 
residents in the last ten years, an increase of 60.1 WV 
percent. In this aggregate gain of 892,426 California M 
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J. W. SCHOUTEN, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Member Local Committee on Arrangements. 
is surpassed by only two states in the Union—New 
York and Pennsylvania—whose percentage of gain, 
however, is less than California’s. 

The total assessed valuation of real and personal 
property in California in 1910 was $2,244,145,379. Of 
this amount $515,027,164 is the total for the city and 
county of San Francisco and $522,511,554 that of the 
city and county of Los Angeles. 

The developing of California’s immense tracts of 
white pine and sugar pine timber is practically just 
beginning and the output of lumber will be greatly 
increased during the next decade of rapid develop 
ment stimulated by the opportunities afforded by the 
Panama canal, 

Her great redwood forests, which furnish the 
world’s supply of redwood lumber, will then be in 
creased in value by the opening of new markets, and 
plants that have been operated at very small profits 
probably will be able to make good. 

The vast areas of timber lands in a chain of 
national forest reserves, extending from the northern 
end of the state almost to its southern extremity, 
contain enough timber to supply the entire United 
States with lumber for many years, if necessary. 

4 The people of San Francisco, of California and of 
the entire Pacific coast feel thankful to all of those 
in the East and West who assisted them in securing 





the world’s fair. They cherish no ill feelings toward ' 
the gallant southerners who were such game fighters 
for the ‘‘Crescent City’s’’ project. After the heat 
of the battle had subsided they showed themselves 
to be good losers. The Louisiana state building will 
be given one of the choicest locations at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. In future years, it 
is to be hoped that New Orleans will have a great 
world celebration that will be appropriate to its 
location. The Californians will then be found in the 
front rank of boosters for its success. 

It may not be amiss to remind the American peopl: 
that they have wrought better than they knew. Some 
people may still have lingering doubts that the Pan 
“IR ama exposition will be greater than any of the pre 
ceding world’s fairs. Many Californians feel sure 
that it will be the greatest in most respects, except 
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possibly in the total attendance. Be that as it may, 
there are other and deeper issues at stake in relation 
to the great Panama canal project, the proposed naval 
demonstration and the review of the United States 
fleet in San Francisco bay in 1915. A few eastern 
statesmen may understand, and the great masses of 
the people should be taught to realize how much the 


future safety and welfare of the entire country de- 
pends upon the upbuilding of the Pacific coast tier 
of states with a large Caucasian population. The 
sea coasts must be guarded until the Utopian age of 
universal disarmament comes and all danger of in- 
jurious encroachments from either orient or occident 
is past. 


Measures for the encouragement of an American 
merchant marine should be encouraged as a means to 
this end. The construction of hundreds of new ves- 
sels on the Pacifie coast during the next few years 
would result. This would, directly and indirectly, 
be of great benefit to the timber and lumber interests of 
the country. 





RETAIL CREDITS DISCUSSED BY ILLINOIS DEALERS. 


La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club Devotes Its Session to the Consideration of This Vexed Problem— Amend- 
ment to Lien Law Discussed—-Twelfth Annual Meeting and Dinner. 


Orrawa, Iuu., Feb. 24.—The LaSalle County Lum 
bermen’s Club in annual convention today devoted most 
of its business session to a discussion of the evils of the 
longtime credit which the retail lumbermen by custom 
extend to their trade. An experience meeting was held 
in which each member present was invited to tell his 
own troubles in this regard, and the verdict appeared to 
be unanimous. It was stated by many that the accounts 
on their books often exceeded their capital invested. W. 
F. Stevens, of LaSalle, scored a strong point when he 
said that if the retailer could untie the capital that he 
has tied up in accounts he would have enough capital 
to operate two yards instead of one. 

President E. F. Wagenknecht, of Peru, called the 
meeting to order and the usual routine business was 
transacted. L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, former secretary 
of the club, was elected president for the coming year, 
and the following will constitute the new board of direc- 
tors, elected on recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee: L. M. Bayne, Ottawa; Mark Anthony, Streator ; 
I. B. Elliott, LaSalle; R. A. Carter, Serena; I. H. Cook, 
Wenona; W. A. Graves, Seneca, and Victor Orris, 
Mendota. 

President-elect Bayne brought up the question of 
credits, and it was decided that the new president should 
appoint a committee of five to investigate the subject and 
report to the club. W. I’. Stevens, of LaSalle, was the 
first speaker and he declared that as things now are the 
retail lumber dealer is a clearing house for the con- 
tractors and many of the consumers of his vicinity, 
practically furnishing the capital on which the contractor 
does business. Continuing, he said: 


In cities the size of LaSalle or Ottawa dealers are 
carrying credits on their books almost equal to their 
stock, and, in some cases, even greater than their stock. 
This does not yield a cent of income, but does mean 
that a good many dealers could run two as well as one 
yard if they had that money. ‘They could do_ this if 
they collected their money. We are exceptionally lame 
on credits in the lumber trade. I do not know just the 
best way to work this problem out, but it is one of 
the greatest and most important things we have to con- 
tend with. 

Victor Orris, of Mendota, speaking of a line yard’s 
experiences with credits, said: 

I hear a great deal about credit systems and, as I am 
a manager of a line yard, I get a good many letters 
from the head office about credits. ‘They had a prize 
up for the man sending in the most cash, and one man 
sent in 121 percent. We don’t have a great deal of 
trouble with credits with contractors. Most of our out- 
standing accounts are with farmers, and they are aii 
good, but they have been trusted so long in our vicin- 
ity that one man can’t make a change. They have 
been trusted so long that they expect each dealer to give 
them the same line of credit. 

Jeff Hayden, of LaSalle, said: 

As far as house bills and contractors are concerned, 
we have our lien law to protect us. The trouble is 
with the small accounts. If all dealers would adopt the 
cash system for everything with the exception of house 
bills or contracts it would be a very good idea. 


Another dealer said in discussing the subject: 


If a plan could be formulated whereby we could use 
this capital which we are entitled to it would be worth 
a great deal to us. We lose the use of this capital 
simply because we are allowing our trade to dictate to 
us, but one firm can not take a position materially dif- 
ferent from other firms and no one town can take a 
position materially different from the adjoining towns. If 
all pursued a uniform plan of credits it wouldn’t act 
to the disadvantage of any of us. We would not suffer 
more from the mail order fellows either, because they 
don’t grant credit. These people who ship in from the 
outside get their money with bill of lading, or if they 
grant credit it is very short, so why should we be giv- 
ing unlimited credit? We are bidding against peuple 
they pay cash to. This system has been a gradual 
growth because we are up against conditions that were 
formerly unknown to us. 

President-elect L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, said: 

It is the farmers’ trade that gets into us, but they 
are not to blame for it. When a bill comes up we want 
it, and we give credit because we are afraid our com- 
petitor will get it. If we knew our competitor won't 
grant long credit it would be easy to control these un- 
reasonable credits. 


Mark Anthony, of Streator, contributed the following: 


I believe I would make a good man to tell you what 
not to do rather than to tell you what to do. I agree 
that it is high time some action was taken because it is 
true that most of the time my outstanding accounts ex- 
ceed my. stock, but I do not think it would be possible 
or advisable to try to get the retail lumber business 
down to a strictly cash basis. I don’t believe it is pos- 
sible, but by codperation and understanding with our 
neighbors we can eliminate a great deal of the long- 
drawn-out credits. I am sure if we would formulate 
some plan: of credits; for instance, set a definite time 
on certain classes of business, we would eventually get 
it down where it would be reasonable. So far as con- 
tractors are concerned, I am very happy to say I have 
not much grief with contractors. The fellow that uses 
your money for a long time is the man who buys $10, 
25. $75 or $150 and says he can not pay but will at- 
tend to it as soon as he can. We say “all right.’’ It 
is my experience that it is better to have a distinct 
understanding when the sale is made. I make them say 
when they can pay and have the customer understand 
that I expect him to meet his obligations by that time 
or before. For the last few years I have had it printed 
on my bill heads: ‘This account is due and payable at 
my office by the 10th of the month following. Interest 


at 6 percent will be charged on all past due accounts.” 
Another thing we are lame on is the man who shops 
around trying to get a lower price and says, “Send me 
down a couple of bunches of shingles,’’ and then waits 
until he gets ready to pay. If sales up to $5 or $10 
were cash on delivery that sort of thing would stop 
right there and do away with a lot of petty charging 
that keeps your money tied up and your bookkeeper busy. 


I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, made some good points. 
He said: 


There is nothing that requires closer attention than 
the collecting end of a business. We have men on our 
books who could buy and sell us who have been stand- 
ing us off for a year or more. This is what we ought to 
stop. It is not practicable to sell lumber or building 
material for strictly cash, but it ought to be paid for 
within from thirty to sixty days at the outside. In 
my business have had trouble with contractors not on 
the big jobs, for on those you have the lien law, but 
if you put a lien on you have to wait a couple of years 
or have a law suit. Some contractors who haven't any 
financial backing at all are simply one horse carpenters 
thrown out of a job who start out to get rich at con- 
tracting and take jobs for less than they can be done 
for and about the time the lien limit runs out you have 
to jump in and collect from the man who owns the 
house. Then there is that sort of man who will buy 
six or seven dollars’ worth on several of those long time 
accounts too small to put a lien on. They are the ones 
who cause the trouble. It does not seem right that the 
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material man should have to wait such a long time for 
his pay that he has no chance to make a profit. [ do 
not believe there is a man here but who at some time 
has found twice as much money on his books as _ his 
stock amounts to. In our case we do not sell lumber, 
only building material. I try to keep it down and it is 
simply a matter of taking care of collections. 


R. A. Carter, of Serena, continuing the discussion, said: 


I do not think we can go on a strictly cash basis, 
but I do know that by using a little system in collect- 
ing we can keep accounts down. I have stations where 
the accounts used to run about equal to the stock. At 
present they don’t run a quarter of what they did at 
that time. We have a system of making out a monthly 
report of outstanding accounts and in visiting the yards 
I go over their accounts and cross off all the accounts 
that there has been money paid on to the time of my 
report. At six months we expect to have every man 
settle up his account to that period. We don’t figure 
to carry any account more than. six months. I loo 
after fourteen yards. The first day of February I had 
a report from all the yards and only had $30,000 on 
the books from all these yards. In the summer we get 
big book accounts, but we have men at the head office 
who look after them and the managers look after them 
at the stations and are getting onto a regular system. 
We can not get onto a cash basis. hen a man comes 
in we find out when he wants to settle. If he says he 
wants one month’s time, it’s all right. If at that time 
he says he can’t pay we get a note and in this way get 
it on an interest bearing basis. Most people before they 
give a note would rather take a day or two to get the 
money and as a general thing they get it, so we really 
do not have to take many notes. I have a standing rule 
not to let the lien law time run out on any bill that 
amounts to anything and it doesn’t make any difference 
who the contractor is. If he does not settle on time 
we take the protection of the lien, get out the lien and 
file it. We keep working on it and if anything comes 
up to give us trouble we have the lien. We don’t take 
many liens because the contractors know our system 
and get the money. We have trouble with bad accounts, 
but they are very few and if the lumbermen will work 
together we can get onto a better system than we have 
today. It does not make any difference what you have 
done but what you are going to do. It takes two or 
three years sometimes, but a man goes at it there 
is no reason why he should not get his accounts in dur- 
ing the winter and start in fresh in the spring. Start 
in November 1 to work the accounts down. 


O. M. Andrews, of ‘Troy Grove, talked straight from the 
shoulder. He: said: ; 


I sell direct to the consumer and find, my credits are 
just what I let them be. This is brought about by be- 
ing hoggish. If I go after a fellow and have. an-under- 


standing at the start I am afraid some one elsé will 
get him. That’s where the hoggishness comes in. If 
you knew absolutely what your competitor would do you 
wouldn’t have this trouble. Sometimes book accounts 
equal the stock, but once a year I get them way down 
to 10 or 15 percent. Customers soon get onto your sys- 
tem. Some long accounts are my own fault. In the 
fall of the year I don’t get time to post. I do my own 
work and when the busy season comes, I don't have 
a chance, but when the work gets slack I get after 
them. My prices are for cash or sixty days. Any ac- 
count running longer will be figured 10 percent higher. 
I enforce that frequently. Put it to them once and the 
next time they are careful. If I see a man is in hard 
luck I hesitate to force him, but if I were absolutely 
certain what my competitor would do I could tighten up. 

W. A. Graves, of Seneca, brought up the cash discount 
plan. He said: 

I have not heard anybody say he was using the 5 
percent discount as a help to get cash in. I have been 
using that and find it a great help.- Allow 5 percent 
for cash. That is not original. I learned that from my 
competitor, 

A. B. Bradish, of Ottawa, the club’s secretary, said: 

This question to me is very vital. I didn’t know I 
was the only fool in the lumber business. About this 
time of the year I come to the conclusion that I must 
have somé money and get after my collections. It is 
a mighty good thing. We know what ought to be done 
and if we know our competitor is going to do this we 
are going to do it. 

Retiring President E. F. Wagenknecht said: 

: This question is of a great deal of interest to us all. 
Sometimes our credits exceed our investment twice over. 
When I want my money I get a cussing, for some times 
we have to go after them pretty strong. 

8S. C. Cash, of Granville, speaking of the contract 
trade, said: 

We have a good deal of trade among contractors, some 
good, some bad, some indifferent. It has been my pol- 
icy through all to insist upon a settlement when the 
job was com jleted. ‘There are no deferred payments. 
I don’t care how good he is or how poor. 1 also tind 
another reason why some contractors don't pay is that 
they do not know their business. They take jobs for 
less than they can be done for. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, advisory secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, said: 

Some six or seven years ago a lumber dealer wrote 
to see if he could find out about a contractor. I found 
the man was trying to buy lumber away from home 
because he was in debt to his resident dealer. He had 
already gotten into this party for $400. I reported what 
I found out. I was mentioning this to a friend of mine, 
a grocer in my town. My statement led this friend to 
talk with another and a little club for credits in the 
grocery line was formulated and a plan adopted by which 
each would know who his competitor's customers were. 
At first there was jealousy, but they got over this and 
furnished the secretary a list of customers applying for 
credit. That grew so that in six or seven years every 
merchant in town, professional men and all, have com- 
bined in a credit association and they keep a secretary 
whom they are paying a good salary. It has proved a 
source of great profit to our dealers. One man was 
trusting a minister to the extent of $700 and had been 
for four years, and he was not worth 700 cents. He 
used his salary for living and the merchant lost every 
dollar. It is better to keep the stock than to lose the 
account. 

There was some discussion of the proposed amend- 
ment to the lien law giving the money lender the first 
lien, and on motion of W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, the 
secretary was instructed to draft a letter to be sent by 
the members to their senators and representatives oppos- 
ing such amendment. Mr. Stevens said that the lien law 
had had great educational value and that, while the 
dealer might not have to invoke it, he was benefited by 
the statute because the public had learned that it must 
pay its bills in order to escape the lien law. 

The place of holding the next annual picnic of the 
association was left to the discretion of the board of 
directors. It will undoubtedly be held at Glen park. 


Entertainment. 


After the business session the visitors adjourned to 
the Ottawa Boat Club, which had been opened to their 
use for the occasion. They enjoyed billiards and bowl- 
ing and then were taken to the Gaiety theater, where they 
witnessed an excellent vaudevile performance. 

The twelfth annual banquet occurred at 9:30 o’clock 
at the New Clifton hotel and it was a success in every 
way. W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, acted as toastmaster 
and more than half a hundred guests enjoyed the repast 
and the subsequent speeches. Mr, Stevens traced the 
history of the association’ in his opening remarks. 

Frank Sanders, of Ottawa, read a letter of regret 
from W. H. Hunter, of Paxton, the founder of the as- 
sociation, who paid a tribute to the three deceased mem- 
bers of the club—Thomas Ross, of Morris; A. C, Bra- 
dish, of Ottawa, and Samuel MeFeeley, of Streator. 
The reading of the letter was preceded by the rendition 
of ‘‘We Shall Meet, But We Shall Miss Him,’’ by the 
orchestra. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
eulogized the departed members and, discussing the 
association idea, said that the old principle that ‘‘Com- 
petition is the life of trade’’ has been replaced by 
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‘*Coéperation is the life of trade.’’ He announced his 
retirement from active work as secretary, but invited all 
to his hundredth anniversary twenty-one years hence. 

Mark Anthony, of Streator, described the first meeting 
of the club. He showed how it had progressed since that 
time. 

I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, said that the nation never 
needed good men as it does now and said that they were 
to be found right in this organization. 

William Miller, of Ottawa, a newspaper man, told 
some highly entertaining stories and did much to enliven 
the occasion. : 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, the new secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, declared that he supposed that he was being 
sized up like a new pastor, but he assured the members 
that while they were sizing up the preacher, the preacher 
was also sizing them up. 

Toastmaster Stevens read a leter of regret from L. 
E. Fuller, of Chicago. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ discussed association 
work, that of the district association particularly, and 
recited a poem, ‘‘ Today.’’ 


Frank Sanders, of Ottawa, told a story at the expense 
of A. B. Bradish, of Ottawa, and the banquet closed 
with a vote of thanks to the Ottawa dealers for their 
entertainment, the hotel for its hospitality, the visiting 
speakers for their assistance and to the orchestra for its 
music. 


Those in attendance at the banquet were: 


A. B. Bradish, Ottawa; A. C. Bradish. 
W. F. Stevens, LaSalle; Hunter, Stevens & Co. 
William Sanders, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Duncan McDougall, Ottawa. 
E. C. Walters, Ottawa. 
G. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago; Illinois Lbr. & Bldrs. Supply 
Dealers’ Assn. 
Cc. B. Scott, Wenona; C. B. Scott. 
A. C. Allen, Marseilles; Hunter, Allen & Co. 
C. Thompson, Cherry; Neola Elevator Co. 
I. D. Vincent, Ottawa; Hamilton & Vincent. 
F. J. Lindsay, Grand Ridge; Neola Elevator Co. 
KF. K. Stevens, Oglesby; Hunter, Stevens & Co. 
Claus M. Carlson, Streator; Mark Anthony. 
Charles A. Sanders, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Newton Black, Farmers City; Alexander Lumber Co. 
Kesson White, Ottawa; Kesson White. 
H. L. Manly, Streator; J. C. Ames Lbr. Co. 
A. P. Harwood, Ottawa. 
C. Zimmerman, Peru; C. Zimmerman & Co. 
J. C. Ames, Streator; J. C. Ames Lbr. Co. 
W. H. Miller, Ottawa; Free Trader. 
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. Andrews, Troy Grove. 

Osgood, Chicago; Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 
Foster, Ladd; Neola Elevator Co. 
Downey, Rochelle; Neola Elevator Co. 

Wagenknecht, Peru; C. Zimmerman & Co. 

. Reynolds, Rutland. 

George Baldwin, Utica; Utica Lbr. Co. 

M. D. Curtis, Tiskilwa; H. E. Curtis & Co. 

Jeff Hayden, LaSalle; Elliott, Hayden & Co. 

George Perrot, Ottawa; Hamilton & Vincent. 

R. A. Carter, Serena; Neola Elevator Co. 

Mark Anthony, Streator; Mark Anthony. 

BE. C. McClary, Dayton; Neola Elevator Co. 

W. H. Maze, Peru; W. H. Maze & Co. 

W. A. Graves, Seneca; W. A. Graves. 

H. W. Opper, Granville; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co. 

F. T. Rolph, Streator; Streator Lbr. Co. 

W. P. Byrd, Ottawa; L. M. Bayne. 

George Wilson Jones, Chicago; Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

George M. Loy, Grand Ridge; George M. Loy. 

L. A. Beardsley, Sheridan; Neola Elevator Co. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Bert Bailey, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co. 

C. E. Smith, Ottawa; A. C. Bradish. 

S. C. Cash, Granville; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co. 

Victor Orris, Mendota; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co. 

L. M. Bayne, Ottawa; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co. 

C. B. Moore, Aurora; Alexander Lbr. Co. 

W. V. Parrish, Triumph; Alexander Lbr. Co. 

Jason F. Richardson, jr., Ottawa; Jason F. Richardson, jr. 

Frank Sanders, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co. ; 
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NEW JERSEY RETAIL DEALERS MEET AT NEWARK. 


Lumbermen’s Protective Association Holds Its Annual Convention and Devotes Much Attention to Unethical 
Practices—Prominent Speakers Present at the Big Banquet. 


Not a jarring note of dissatisfaction has come out 
of the annual meeting of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Protective Association, held at Newark, Tues- 
day, February 21. On the contrary, the trade uni- 
versally agrees that this year’s sessions and the 
banquet that followed the business transactions and 
trade discussions, were the best, each in its respective 
way, that the association can boast of in its quarter- 
century of existence. 

New members elected were: Active—Miller & Han- 
sen, of Cartaret; L. V. Ludlow & Co., Far Hills; KE. W. 
McClave & Son, Harrison; M. T. Welsh Lumber Com- 
pany, German Valley. Associate—A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

President George A. Smock, of Asbury Park; Treas- 
urer J. Fred Glasby, of Newark, and Secretary James 
M. Reilly, of Newark, were selected to represent the 
association as delegates at the convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, at 
Washington, D. C., March 1 to 3. 


Report of Board of Directors. 

The report of the board of directors for the pre- 
ceding year was read by Secretary Reilly, and its 
reading was followed with close attention. It was in 
part as follows: 


The hope was expressed years ago that educational work 
such as this organization has engaged in, would result in 
checking the competition on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers for the trade of the consumer. It was 
thought the practice of price cutting would cure itself; after 
the wholesale dealers realized that direct sales did not in- 
crease the output of material, but instead created a de- 
moralization harmful to themselves, costly and expensive to 
the retailers, and of positive harm to the small builder or 
contractor, who were laboring under heavy disadvantages 
from their better equipped competitors. 

Many have been convinced that the potter of an open or 
indirect competition with their natural customers, was not 
only unbusinesslike, but it was really dishonest in practice 
to all parties as well as in principle and should be forced 
to give place to a policy which would insure to dealers a 
realonable protection to their invested capital by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers “selling through dealers only.” 

While this policy has been generally adopted in every 
section of our country the practice of direct selling still is 
prevalent and Is indulged in much too frequently to permit 
any sensible dealer believing that the trade can get along 
without a strong, reliant and active organization. 

While retailers are well organized and ready to enforce 
rules when required, we have evidence which shows con- 
clusively that some of the leading concerns in the trade 
disregard ethics when a chance offers to slip in and take 
an order in which they see a profit. Such has been our 
experience within the recent past; offenders holding office 
in association circles, some even on our list of associates, 
having had to acknowledge the fact, each covering up the 
shame of the transaction by paltry excuses, unworthy of 
business men who ask for and seek the patronage and trade 
friendship of retail dealers. 


Getting Rid of the ‘“Scalper.’’ 


It is gratifying to say, however, that in no year during 
the twenty-six that has passed since this body was or- 
ganized, has the trade been more free from the “scalper,” 
and yet we have had to handle a large number of com- 
jJlaints. In the disposition made in each case of complaint 
t has been the concern of your board of directors to adjust 
as many as possible with the least friction; as in so doing 
past experience goes to prove that such offenders when made 
to realize the smallness of the result, the injustice of the 
practice, the meanness of the competition readily become 
active in condemning them. 

The record shows that the names of ten offenders were 
reported, that on appeal four of these were withdrawn and 
six others who had previously been reported were removed, 
the board feeling assured that their action: would be for the 
best interests of the trade. 

“Poaching.”’ 

Your board would state, with some feeling of gratification, 
that an apparently good result has come to the trade by the 
frank and fearless action taken during the last two years in 
denouncing the practice of “poaching” and the _ un- 
rofitable consequences of retailers indulging in selling 
n adjacent territory on a commission basis. Many 
of our members and members of other associations 
have put it up to the manufacturers and wholesalers with 
whom they deal, that if they make shipments on the order 
of dealers who practice “poaching” they would not place 
their orders with them. This remedy has produced a partial 
cure and it should be used by every dealer to put a stop to 
the poaching trouble. Make it your business to find out 
what wholesaler or what manufacturer ed the car de- 
livered in your section by a “poacher.” rite at once and 
tell them that you do not want to deal with those who en- 
courage poaching, and get every dealer you can to do the 
same. 


Clerical Work. 


When you realize that the correspondence numbers upward 
of a thousand letters in the year and that each one must 
be worded in a most careful manner, in many cases requir- 
ing the nicest judgment in order to avoid complications or 
legal entanglement, the task of our officials is no small one. 

The printing of the hanger card containing a list of active 
and associate members has given very general satisfaction. 
It has stirred up a larger interest among our associates and 
others in the wholesale branch of the business, and consid- 
erable favorable comment was made following the circula- 
tion of the trade bulletin, a feature which it will be our en- 
deavor to continue at regular intervals as a means of keep- 
ing - membership in touch with affairs coming before the 
oard, 

Very few of the members cojperate with the board of di- 
rectors along lines to which each might contribute if they 
would in strengthening the association; for instance, how 
many have given a thought of securing the enrollment of the 
dealers in their section who are not members; and yet there 
is no more important thing to do if we are to get the largest 
possible benefit from our work? 


Membership. 

During the year the president made up a membership com- 
mittee and a visit was made to almost every dealer in Morris, 
Sussex, Passaic and Warren counties, who was not a member. 
This trip occupied two days’ driving; not so pleasant as one 
might think, but then it was satisfactory, because it has 
added ten new names to our roll, a very valuable and wel- 
come addition. Three other members have shown an interest 
and to the effort of each of these we owe the addition of a 
like number of new members 

We had on the roll at the beginning of the year 126 
active members; new members added fifteen, making the 
total 141. Our losses have been by resignation, one, making 
the present total 140. On our associate list we lost one 
by resignation, and we have gained two, giving us a total 
of thirty-eight. Why not get busy this and urge the 
dealer who you know is not on the roll to come in and 
cojperate with us? It is for your benefit as well as his. 

Je would again urge members to “give preference when 
lacing orders” particularly with those dealers who have 
ecome our associate members and who stand firm In the 
carrying out of the policy of oe through dealers only.” 
By so doing we will add strength and influence to our 
effort. We urge _ to take this question a and all 
lend a hand dur ng the coming twelve months; f you do 
this association will have accomplished another good work 
in which we all will share. 

A source of trouble, causing serious financial loss to deal- 
ers in the larger cities, is found in the operation of specula- 
tive builders and men engaged in land development. ‘There 
are several commission salesmen who devote their entire 
time to supplying such concerns with materials, and when 
you realize that there are a dozen or more development com- 
panies operating in and about the city of Newark who con- 
tract to erect from ten to fifty houses pnnually costing 
between $4,000 to $10,000 each, you cart appreciate the 
quantities required. The bulk of the materjal for this class 
of construction work is being shipped by *wholesalers and 
manufacturers whose names are on the official report, and 
to our certain knowledge these concerns also enjoy a fair 
trade with retail dealers, 


Reference Books. 

Considerable trouble is also due to the lists of contractors 
and other consumers published in certain reference books. 
Many shipments complained against have been blamed to 
this source; we have tried to secure corrections but have 
not been successful. On the other hand, the publishers of 
the Blue Book printed, in St. Louis are most willing to 
cobjperate with dealers. It is to be hoped that we may with 
the aid of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation bring about a similar codperation on the part of 
other publishers and thereby prevent misleading classifica- 
tions being made, 

t has been our misfortune to suffer the loss of two of our 
most valued coworkers, each of whom contributed to the 
building up of this association in every way that their 
ability and influence in the trade could be used. The loss 
of such men as William A. Jones, of Newark, and Isaac P. 
Vanderbeek, of Jersey City, we must all sincerely regret, both 
having served the trade as president of this body and each 
gave generously in time and money during more than twenty- 
five years to the betterment of trade conditions. ‘To their 
memory let it be said of them that none could be more 
earnest, none more honest, none more honorable in ever 
walk of life, leaders in all that stood for sateastty as busl- 
ness men, and for moral uprightness in their dealings with 
their fellow men. Let us urge upon all to imitate their 
courage and steadfastness to principles in trade, and to the 
upholding of the standard set by this association for the 
conduct of the lumber business. 

In a we wish to express appreciation for the loyal 
support which the retail lumber dealers of this state have 
always given to the officers of this association in main- 
taining the issue that the trade of the consumer belongs 
rightfully to the dealer and that the manufacturer and 
wholesaler must not become the competitors of his natural 
customers for such trade. 


Trade Relations. 


For the committee on trade relations, the report for 
the year was submitted by the retiring president, 
M. F. Ellis, and J. Fred Glasby. It was as follows: 





Your committee on trade relations has been continued 
from year to year in the hope that it would be possible to 
effect a solution, or at least a partial solution of the two 
serious problems with which retail dealers have labored 
since organization work commenced over twenty-five years 
ago. 

Whatever relief has been secured from the aggressive and 
versistent, offensive and expensive competition commonly 
cnown as scalping, is due, and due entirely to the fight 
which this association began first among lumbermen. To 
the splendid resistance which the dealers of this state put 
up belongs the major credit, as our lead was followed with 
the result that common cause has been made against the 
sractice, in every section of the country and in every 
sranch of the trade. And yet, with all that has been done, 
with all the educational efforts that have been made there 
are still many in the manufacturing and wholesaling branches 
of the business who indulge in this practice and are offensive 
as competitors for the trade of the consumers. 

The situation is not as bad as in the past, but while it 
continues, it proves to our mind conclusively the necessity of 
maintaining an aggressive organization. ‘The report of the 
board of directors in which a summary of the complaints 
entered, investigated and acted upon during the last year 
indicates clearly and forcefully that the trouble has not 
been put to sleep, and that the least sign which we give 
of relaxing our effort or our vigilance would result in our 
trade being swamped. 

Existing Evils. 

Every remedy offered to suppress this evil, other than 
that which we have consistently followed, has been found 
upon sober thought to come clone up to what might be 
construed, if the question was taken into consideration, to 
be in restraint of trade, or might lead to a charge of con- 
aptracy, so you will see how difficult the problem is, and 
the necessity for prudence and care on the part of your 
oificers in handling these affairs. 

Rumor has it that somewhere among lumbermen there 
exists a combination for the fixing and maintaining of 
prices at the expense of the public and for the enrichment 
of the dealers, and that this rumor has form and substance 
is borne out by the fact that the Department of Justice of 
the national government has deputized some of its officials 
to search, interview and investigate lumber conditions and 
association work in all parts of the country, a duty which 
is being performed in the most thorough manner at the 
present time. 

Let us stick to our first petnet les at every hazard and 
refuse to buy of the men who will sell to us and then go 
out and become our competitor for the trade of our cus- 
tomers. This right is inherent, it is our individual privilege 
and it is w= -ereyg our privilege to do collectively what 
we have a right to do individually. 

Remedies. 

Our second problem is what to do with the poacher and 
how to control him. The poacher is the retail dealer who 
will not be content with his own environment, who is unfair 
enough to roam at large over his neighbor's territory, quoting 
prices on a commission basis, drumming up consumers and 
selling at prices which, if followed up by every dealer, would 
result in — all hands out of business. 

The end would be ruin and bankruptcy to the large ma- 
jority, and only the good, common sense of the dealers who 
suffer from the practice makes it possible to withhold from 
a policy of retaliation. The poaching retailer knows this 
and takes advantage of the situation. His policy is one 
where he has everything to gain and nothing to lose, and it 
has not been possible to reach him because the trade plans 
formulated a few years ago to “scotch” such fellows have 
had to be kept in abeyance owing to the rumor referred to, 
of a combination of prices, lumber trust and such like ex- 
aggerated fiction as well as the condition of the public tem- 
perament, which would construe any rightful legitimate 
action to correct a willful, sinful abuse as a conspiracy. 

We can only appeal to the good judgment and the prac- 
tical common sense of the manufacturer and the wholesaler 
with whom we transact business to stand with us, and codper 
erate with us in stamping out this intolerable, destructive 
practice by refusing to quote such “poachers,” and by every 
other honorable and lawful means, which will put a stop to 
this abuse of privilege which jeopardizes our invested capi- 
tal, and deprives us of our legitimate right to make and 
receive a reasonable profit on our materials. 

It is your duty, it is the duty of every dealer to urge 
upon those with whom they do business to coéperate along 
these lines, and if it is done we may expect that the needfu 
help will be given to the retail trade by those in a position 
to do so as much for their benefit as for our own. 

It is a pleasure to report that the relations of our associa 
tion with the Eastern States Retail Dealers’ Association and 
all affiliated retail associations are maintained in the most 
amicable manner, 

In closing let us again repeat the necessity of loyalty to 
association work, of vigilance against the scalper, and active 
attention to stamp out the evil of poaching. 


The New President’s Address. 

The open session began with the induction into 
office of Mr. Smock, the new president, who proceeded 
to address the association upon pertinent questions. 
Mr. Smock’s address was as follows: 


The election to the peestspace of such an association as 
this, with its record of years of success, is one which any 
member may feel proud of, and I can but say that I appre- 
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ciate sincerely the honor you have conferred on me. 

During twenty-five years this body has been a strong 
bulwark in the protection which it has compelled for the 
retail lumber dealers of this state. It has been constant 
in its purpose, it has insisted in season and out of season, 
that the principles which it has adopted as a standard were 
reasonable and should be respected. Many have tried to 
break down these standards, but they have not succeeded. 
There are some today who fail to appreciate the fact that 
the invested capital of the retailer is worthy of considera- 
tion; even if the rights of the retailer to a livelihood in his 
adopted vocation may be questioned. 

Gentlemen, we dealers in lumber have and do hold a posi- 
tion of the highest usefulness in our respective communities ; 
who among those that go to make up the progressive men 
of each municipality, does more toward its progress or its 
upbuilding? Is it not the material men who finance the 
erection of the great majority of all the buildings; taking 
the largest portion of the burden and generally assuming 
the risk and often being made to carry it? Our work is as 
essential to the welfare of our respective centers as is the 
bank, or the building and loan, much more so than many 
other lines of trade, which enjoy a greater protection, and 
are able to exact a profit proportionate to the trade, and 
not the meagre percentage accruing to the lumber merchant. 


The Search for a Lumber Trust. 


It has been a matter of concern to me to read of an in- 
vestigation into lumber conditions by officials of the De- 
partment of Justice, to ascertain if there exist combinations 
for increasing prices to consumers of lumber. I am one 
of those, of whom there are many, who could wish that 
something would happen which would make it possible to 
buy at a less cost, provided the difference could be retained 
as an added profit, or that we could somehow all realize the 
folly of selling our lumber at such prices as to make the 
year’s end look worse than the one preceding. 

The search for a lumber trust must go outside the ranks 
of the retail dealer, it must find the source of supply, and 
those seeking it must not have their sight blinded by chasing 
rainbows or such side issues as official reports, or catalog 
house cards. If the United States government has found it 
worth while to enter into a searching investigation of lumber 
conditions, it could also take up the question of control of 
the coal, oil and other natural supplies perhaps with more 
reason, certainly with greater benefit to the public. 

By all means let the men engaged in the retail lumber 
trade take up the gauntlet and force upon the attention of 
our members in Congress the extent of the evil and the 
necessity of granting to the smaller business interests the 
right to maintain organization for the oe ged conduct of 
business and the protection of invested capital without being 
looked upon as conspirators, or as law violators. 

Such imputation [ do individually resent as an_unwar- 
ranted reflection upon our integrity as citizens, and I feel 
that I represent the sentiment of every dealer in this state 
in so stating. 

This organization adopted over a quarter of a century ago 
the principle of refusing to place orders with men who be- 
came competitors with us for the trade of our customers, 
and this principle we stand = as a privilege and right 
which belongs to us, and we shall maintain our stand to a 
finish. The manufacturer or the wholesaler who sells to 
me—I say firmly—must not become my competitor; if he 
does he can not sell to me again. The man who quotes to 
my customers the same price he quotes to me can not secure 
my orders. If he wants the consumers’ trade let him seck 
it and assume all the risks of collections, but when he does 
so he must not expect to secure for himself the cream only 
and leave the skimmed for the dealer, it is for him to take 
both or none. 

You and I have the right which no law will ever take from 
us to decide who we shall buy of, who we shall sell to, and 
we have the common right to advise and communicate in 
formation of value to one another in our business. 

It is questioned if we have the right to notify each other 
that Jones or Brown has been selling to our customers, but 
until the privileges guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States are abrogated I am convinced that this right 
belongs to us, and that no legal action can take it from us. 
The need of exercising this right never was more required 
than today, and we have never had greater need of sticking 
solidly together; this I say advisedly, because of circum 
stances which serve to prove that some of the leaders in the 
lumber business who ought to know better, who ought to 
be more willing to protect their customers among the dealers, 
are making direct sales. 

Now, gentlemen, I want you all to realize that the presi- 
dent will work for you, and there is no need of my saying 
how the secretary can work when it is necessary for your 
benefit, but neither he nor I can do it all if each of you 
will not agree to give your full codperation. Do not for a 
moment allow yourself to feel that your help is not wanted ; 
we need it constantly, keep at the salesman who calls at 
your office, find out from him if other salesmen are selling 
to consumers, get the facts. 





Do not mince matters, make up your mind that what we 
are aiming for is to better our business conditions, to insure 
our success, by removing restrains and impositions, and if 
we will all do this I feel assured that we can promote the 
prosperity of our business and insure its es - 

Before closing let me urge you all to write to your senator 
and assemblymen or see them personally and urge that they 
vote and work to secure the enactment of the lien law Dill 
which the committee will introduce, and I would urge you 
also to get behind the Newark Board of Trade employers’ 
liability bill and do everything you can to secure its enact- 
ment, unless you want a bill such as the “Edge” bill to 
pass, with its drastic, coercive, compulsory and expensive 
penalties being made a part of the statute laws of our state. 

Gentlemen, remember that a policy of reciprocity means, 
if rightfully carried out, a policy of profitable codperation. 

The subjects discussed in the special session began 

with ‘‘What Shall We Do With the Poacher?’’ It 
was opened by E. M. Yerkes, president of the Build 
ing Material Men’s Association, of Westchester 
county, New York. ‘‘Trade Conditions and Trade 
Affairs’’ was handled by F. 8. Underhill, president of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. ‘‘The De 
murrage Question’’ was discussed by H. L. Davis, spe 
cialist, of New York city. ‘‘Mail Order Compe 
tition’’ was entrusted to H. A. Hellyer, of Tenatly, 
Y. J., for argument. ‘‘Forestry Work in New Jer- 
sey’’ was treated by Hon. W. W. Smalley, of Bound 
Brook, who had occasion to study that subject inti- 
mately as a member of the New Jersey legislature in 
past years. ‘‘ Association Work’’ was expounded by 
Richard 8. White, president of the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The banquet was held in the evening. It was the 
first large function of its kind held in Newark’s 
newest and most modern banquet hall. More than 
250 covers were provided and there were no vacant 
seats. After discussing a fine menu, the feast of logic 
and oratory was resumed. An exceptionally strong 
list of speakers had been provided by the banquet 
committee, of which Secretary Reilly was the active 
spirit. 

Gifford Pinchot, who happened to have another en- 
gagement that brought him to Newark the same day, 
consented to discuss conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the nation to the lumbermen. Mr. Pinchot 
also talked politics of the ‘‘Progressive’’ brand, but 
not in a manner that could be even remotely construed 
to be pernicious. He discussed, rather, the moral side 
of politics than its practical features, 

Of his personal experience in the work of conserva 
tion Mr. Pinchot said, in part: 


I have spent a long time—many, many months, I guess 
altogether a good many years, in dealing with men in our 
forest work in the West from the point of view of getting 
what we could, a step at a time, going gently—we had to 
do it—we were not strong enough to do anything else. We 
worked with them just as long as we could, making to them 
every possible concession that we reasonably could, but after 
awhile, when they had gone on, and all that was reasonable 
was eliminated there remained a residium with whom the 
only thing to do was to have a knockdown and dragout fight. 
Up to now the forest service has done the dragging out at 
the end of the fight. 


Robert W. Higbie, president of the National Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke on ‘‘ Trade 
Conditions.’’ His discussion was optimistic. He re 
ferred to the investigation that has been instituted 
by the Department of Justice of the national govern 
ment and ridiculed the idea that in the lumber trade 
there exists a combination in restraint of trade, to 
uphold prices. Mr. Higbie’s view of the future was 
that the indications point to prosperity and general 
conditions of such a character as to promise to all 
branches of the trade a reasonable share of business. 

Former Governor Edward C. Stokes spoke to the 
subject of ‘‘Coédperation and Its Value.’’ He spoke 


extemporaneously and handled his subject cleverly. 
His hits were numerous enough to draw out frequent 
applause. 

Col. E. A. Stevens, recently appointed state commis- 
sioner of roads, addressed the banqueters on the sub- 
ject of roads and the relative value of good roads to 
neglected ones. He said this question is of particular 
interest to haul lumbermen, upon whom trucking con- 
stitutes a heavy annual charge. Good roads to the 
lumberman, he said, means economy in business. He 
asked for the codéperation of the association in the 
administration of his office. 

One of the best and wittiest addresses of the even- 
ing was that of Rev. Dr. John Atkinson, of Elizabeth. 
His text was ‘‘the Woodmen.’’ He scouted the idea 
that he might have a thought of classifying lumber- 
men as ‘‘ wooden men,’’ perish such a thought as that. 
He assured the diners that no sane man could possibly 
mistake the keen, active, energetic group of men who 
surrqunded the festive tables with being aught else 
than the progressive units that combined to form this 
alert, virile and successful organization. 

Mr. Atkinson agreed it was appropriate that the 
lumbermen should celebrate on the eve of the natal 
day of the immortal Washington, and he traced 
easily the relationship to the craft of some of the 
nation’s immortals. Washington, he allowed, was a 
wood man, as he hewed down the cherry tree; Lincoln 
always will be identified as the ‘‘rail splitter,’’ and 
in our time one of the most conspicuous of the many 
accomplishments of the only Theodore Roosevelt is 
his admitted ability to wield the ‘‘big stick.’’ 

The banqueters cheered the name of Roosevelt 
lustily and applauded the speaker again when he de- 
clared that the man of Oyster bay is not politically 
dead, as some claim, but is very much alive and much 
in the confidence of the people as the active repre- 
sentative of live principles. Dr, Atkinson urged the 
lumbermen to concern themselves with the live issues 
of the day and to stand for the principles of govern- 
ment which they believed to be right, no matter what 
side of the controversy they found themselves upon. 





GEORGIA RAILWAY PROJECTS. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 28.—According to an official of 
the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia railroad, a system of 
railways is being completed that will give direct com- 
munication from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Ann Arbor railroad, which extends from one of 
the points farthest north on Lake Michigan to Ironton, 
Ohio, and reaches Detroit and Toronto, 1s said to own the 
controlling stock in the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
railroad, Engineers are surveying a line from Ironton 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., which would connect with this 
road. The terminus of the road at Jacksonville, Ala., 
is being extended to Columbus, Ga. There the road will 
connect with the Georgia, Florida & Alabama line, which 
reaches to Apalachicola, Fla., on the Gulf. The pro 
posed system would be only 1,338 miles long, yet it would 
provide direct communication from Lakes Michigan, 
Huron and Erie to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Wright & Wadley, railroad contractors of Macon, Ga., 
have been awarded the contract to build a railroad 125 
miles long, costing $5,500,000, from Maytown, Fla., to Lake 
Okechobee. Work on this road will be begun at once. 

A slip 600 feet long—the longest in the South, is to 
be built at Savannah by the Seaboard Air Line railroad. 

J. N. Shearouse, president of the Shearouse Lumber 
Company, is said to contemplate the construction of a 
railroad from Brooklet, Ga., to Groveland or to Pembroke. 

The completion of a road from Atlanta to the sea by 
the Seaboard Air Line road is again being discussed. 





NOTABLE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION AT NEWARE. 
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INSPECTORS CONFER. 


Annual of the Coast Bureau— The Year’s 
Work—Increase in Numbers. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Feb, 24.—With seventy-six mill com- 
panies represented, in person or by proxy, the annual 
meeting of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau, Incor- 
porated, was held today in the assembly hall of the 
Henry building, this city. The meeting was called to 
order by President KE. G. Ames at 2 p. m., and the 
minutes of the last annual meeting were read. President 
Ames then delivered the following address: 


Today you are assembled for the ninth annual meeting of 
the stockhqJders of this bureau, and we already have started 
on our ninth year of business activity with every prospect 
ot improved efliciency and success. Ve look back on our 
poet experience with pride and satisfaction, feeling that our 
yureau, through persistence of purpose and honest methods 
administered in the face of strong opposition, has estab- 
lished itself firmly as a permanent and necessary branch of 
the lumber business widely and favorably known throughout 
the business world. 

Your president takes this occasion to thank our stock- 
holders for loyal support of the policy of the bureau, even 
to the extent of sacrifice of apparent self-interest, without 
which support success would have been impossible. I also 
desire to thank the trustees (busy men of affairs), who 
have so cheerfully contributed their time, thought and wide 
experience to the shaping of a business policy and admin- 
istration of the bureau's affairs. I am under obligation to 
the secretary and the treasurer for the care, attention and 
ability displayed in the discharge of their duties, We all 
are indebted to the chief supervisor and his deputies and 
the individual inspectors for high efficiency, diligence, honesty 
and ability displayed in the very satisfactory discharge of 
their duties. 

All of these things have enabled the bureau to attain an 
enviable reputation as a business organization and to estab- 
lish and defend the integrity of its certificate now accepted 
as . guaranty of good faith, honest purpose and impartial 
work. 

During 1910 the operations of the bureau have been on a 
larger scale than ever before. We inspected lumber for 
shipment to domestic markets: 


Feet, b. m. 
California, Alaska, Hawaii and Philippines.... 742,000,000 
EE INE 5'el6 5 3: 0:0'4'o:0-e0ls s  slebietaé0n Sart 278,000,000 
SC SUUMOORIE, TO8O ciscadevcvedesna 1,020,000,000 
ee. SNOMEE, BOIO. 6. oo cciceciecevces 5,000,000 
eens SUUNTEORES, TOTO. . 5c cesses acusee 1,025,000,000 
° Feet, b. m. 

Totals for 
Ar A eS ee ee ee ee ee 807,000,000 
Ne 00 6k Gok ps biG: Om cb pha AiR a Awe a CELE 695,000,000 
AA rae ei err Tree a ee eet eee 924,000,000 


This is the first year we have inspected lumber and 
issued certificates for rail trade, and our clients report 
complete satisfaction, This is a branch of service that our 
members should avail themselves of to a much larger ex- 
tent, and it is to be hoped that reports for 1911 will show 
a substantial increase along this line of inspection. 

During 1910 your trustees spent much time and labor in 
the revision of “KE list’ and “IF list,” resulting in the 
publishing of “G list” January 1 last, which Rromety was 
approved by the cargo branch of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and already has been adopted 
as the standard list for quotations for export trade. 

I desire to sny that nothing has been inserted in “G list” 
until each point had been carefully considered and _ dis- 
cussed at length and unanimously agreed upon by the trus- 
tees, a principle which has always been adhered to in 
framing the policy of this bureau and carrying out its work, 

Our membership is made up of 1385 manufacturers of 
lumber, 120 of which now are actively engaged in shipping 
lumber products. 

Our daances are in a very satisfactory condition, and I 
take pleasure in referring you to the reports of the secre- 
tary and the treasurer and audit certificate for full par- 
ticulars. 

I would again call attention to the matter of scale and 
inspection of logs, which a branch of this bureau could be 
organized to handle in an impartial and satisfactory manner. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

The annual report of the secretary was then called for 
and Fred W. Alexander made the following comprehen- 
sive report of the affairs of the bureau for the last year: 

The last twelve months close the largest year’s work 
since the start of the bureau in 1903, exceeding our largest 
previous year 1907 by 99,012,189 feet and 1909 by 206,- 
250,828 feet. During the year 7,679 certificates were issued, 
covering inspection on shipments of 1,023,884,173 feet 
b. m, of lumber, lath and pickets, destined as follows; 

Feet b, m, 


IE sca a-le'e is ate aeana: oc orth SA aad ik, s wie etek a bien 278,015,214 
a+ 6b beatae 66.6.6 F'elee 0.605 0:2.6.0-0 6 o 6 0b Oe 654,534,220 
NUE OUI oo a 6 wo led oie arb dae oeieree 77,931,219 
PE bh 6 as. tap PEERED Cb Ob O60 0058S Oe EEH SS OR 5,854,144 
Ec he Cia Ea eke Mice oe ec eke hole eee eee ae 8,049,467 

URE eRe eee Spree entre Sanee ere 1,023,884,273 


The total amount of water shipments of lumber, lath and 
pickets made during the year and reported to the bureau 
were : 

Feet b. m. 
is 5k cect 5 area a GLA a area lg esd aah & alah 413,561,429 
IN ta Na Save 9G gS4 Ca beat ewes © ore 8 whee 1,050,8238,218 
Otker domestic ports 234,872 






DM ht nccektdub ats anny aenss 1,574,119,519 


The following is a comparative statement of lumber, lath 
and pickets shipped and inspected since 1904: 


Shipped— 

As reported. Inspected, 

Feet b. m. Feet b. m. 
MEL he 6. aVS tics oe owe 1,051,201,335 405,462,497 
EE Seidl alec’ 6: cdi at a uie. 4s os 1,3820,587,245 345,726,512 
SSS kh. .c bd was oem Sie 1,541,917,447 757,565,266 
OES OX ob be 6.45 ¢ cas Oa 1,556,660,549 924,872,084 
ey tee 1,282,129,804 695,080,125 
NE 2x 3.4.0'> Sees aay oe 1,408,157,560 807,633,445 
PE cnc oe hase tp whl 1,574,119,519 1,023,884,273 


The amount inspected during 1910 shows an increase of 
more than 150 percent over that inspected during 1904, the 
first year a record was kept, and an increase of 26 percent 
over that inspected during 1910. 

Rail Trade. 

We performed considerable work in this branch of the 
business, and the members availing themselves of our serv- 
ices state that the results have been very satisfactory. 

Local Trade. ; 

We have also performed considerable work in the local 
trade, 8,000,000 feet, b. m., being listed under that heading. 
Some of this, however, is lumber shipped to treating lants 
for treatment and afterward reshipped. As the lumber is 
tallied -and inspected at time of shipment from the mill, we 
have no means of ascertaining its final disposal. 

California, - 


in April, 1910, the plan of placing representatives of the 


bureau in California was put into effect. The plan has 
worked very successfully and has been the means of added 
confidence in the work of the bureau, as well as affording 
us a chance to check up the work of our inspectors at the 
shipping point. The complaints and investigations are 
made principally on the upper grades; and, in a few in- 
stances, were justified—as regards both grade and manu- 
facture. [I am advised that the standards for working 
rough lumber, as adopted by the mills, are not strictly fol- 
lowed out in some localities in California and a desire to 
dress to a larger size than the adopted standard is often 
the cause of complaint that rough lumber is scant cut. 

Another cause of complaint, and for which the bureau 
can not be blamed, is that of cinder stained lumber. 
Dressed lumber, delivered to the vessel in good order and 
condition, is very often loaded with rough lumber on which 
cinders have fallen; these cinders are washed down through 
the dressed stock, and some shipments received have been 
badly stained. Also, in marking off orders where paint is 
used by the vessel. We have a report on a complaint in 
this connection from which I quote: 

“As to the painted material, it was not an ordinary 
identification mark. They were about six feet apart and 
averaged from five to six inches in width. It had been very 
thin paint and had run down the edges and stained the 
underneath side. It was only the loose grain, of which 
there was a quantity, which was really damaged. No one 
objects to ordinary marks, but this was beyond all reason.’’ 

‘Too much care, however, can not be taken in marking off 
the different orders when being loaded, as in several in- 
stances where complaints have been investigated it has been 
shown that the vessel had got the orders mixed, 

Another cause of complaint, ever which the bureau has 
no control, but which figures in the investigations, is that 
of lumber split and broken while in transit. Steps should 
be taken to insure more careful handling by the carriers. 


Investigations. 


Up to ‘ones 31 last, a total of fifty-four complaints 
had been investigated. Of these, fifty were on shipments 
of lumber and four on shipments of lath. The total amount 
of feet, b. m., contained in the certificates issued on ship- 
ments investigated, was 7,063,449 feet, of this 430,265 feet 
was found up to grade without any reinspection being held; 
154,301 feet could not be identified when our representative 
ealled to investigate; 226,926 feet was cinder stained; 
208,407 feet was sap stained. Approximately 749,036 feet 
was reinspected, of which 178,579 feet was found under 
grade, 

Complaints on 1,682,800 pieces of lath were investigated, 
the results of which were 857,500, complaint not justified ; 
242,900, small percentage poor manufacture ; 500,400, moldy 
and cinder stained. 

The total amount of lumber shipped to California under 
inspection during the nine months from April 1 to December 
$1 was 445,055,901 feet, b. m. 

Export Trade. 

With the exception of two, no serious complaints have 
been registered with the bureau in this branch of the trade. 

A representative of the bureau was sent to investigate 
one claim on a cargo of 852,000 feet; he inspected 106,984 
feet which had been laid out as under the grade of mer- 
chantable and found on reinspection 78,312 feet of mer- 
chantable and 28,672 feet of common, 

Another complaint received was on a shipment of dressed 
stock, which was considered excellent by all who saw_ it 
before loading. ‘This shipment was received in bad order, 
the deterioration occurring while in transit. 


Membership. 

During the year nineteen new members were admitted to 
the bureau. The total membership, according to stock is- 
sued, is 135 mills. Of this number, however, fifteen plants 
have been burned or dismantled and closed from other 
causes, leaving our membership at 120 active mills. 


Financial Report. 

I regret to have to report a loss on our operations during 
1910, ‘This was caused by the employment of additional 
help to increase the efliclency of the work. Our expenses 
from December 1 have, however, been materially reduced, 
and I trust we will be able to show 4 balance on the right 
side of the ledger at the end of the current year. 

The total amount of fees charged during the year was 
$30,331.98. ‘The operating expenses were $31,954.92, leaving 
a debit balance of $1,622.94. ‘This balance, however, is re- 
duced by a profit on sales of lists and gradin rules of 
$148.20 and interest received on savings deposit, $223, leav- 
ing a net loss of $1,251.74. 

fhe accounts have been audited by the firm of Lester, 
Iterrick & Herrick, and a detailed statement will be for- 
warded you with the annual report, 

In conclusion I would thank the members for their kind 
codperation, and quote the following kind words from one 
of our leading trade papers: 

“It is interesting to note that during 1910 the number of 
board feet inspected by the bureau exceeds the record of 
1909 by the stupendous amount of 216,250,728 feet. Every 
lumber center in the Northwest seems to have increased its 
shipments on Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau's tally; a 
healthy sign of the growing Co rong of this just and 
equitable system. It is a tribute to the efficiency of the 
lumbermen+who have given their support and attention to 
the formation and management of the bureau.’ 

President Ames then called upon the members for any 
complaints there might be as to the way matters had 
been handled for the last year. While there were no 
complaints, several suggestions were offered by various 
members for the handling to better advantage the work 
of the bureau during 1911. Fred K. Baker, of the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, Bellingham, Wash., 
suggested that the present expense allowance of $25 a 
month for chief inspectors was not sufficient and asked 
that this amount be increased. The matter was referred 
to the board of trustees. 

The election of nine trustees to serve during the coming 
year was then held. All the present members of the 
board were reélected unanimously. They are as follows: 
Ii. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 
hk. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; British Columbia Mills. 
Kk. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

Cc. BE. Hills, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

J. I. Ives, Ballard, Wash. ; Stimson Mill Co. 

B. H. Lewis, Raymond, Wash. ; Quinault Lbr. Co. 

hk. F. Lytle, Hoquiam, Wash. ; Hoquiam Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; Slade Lbr. Co. 

i. O. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash.; North Western Lbr. Co. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 
Immediately following the annual meeting, the board 

of trustees met and elected the following officers for the 

coming year; 

President—B. G, Ames. 

First vice president—R. H. Alexander. 

Second vice president—W. B. Mack. 

Third vice president—B, H. Lewis. 

Treasurer—RB, G. Griggs. 

Secretary—Fred W. Alexander, 





WHO’S THE OWNER? 
At the customs house, Saginaw, Mich., have been re- 
ceived seventy-seven pieces of Australian hardwood lum- 
ber, shipped on the British steamer Makura and landing 


.in the United States on. Puget sound.. The. customs - 


officials are trying to place the ownership of the lumber. 


MILLMEN MEET. 


Western Association’s Monthly Conference 
—A New List—For Fair Freight Rates. 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 25.—With a large number of the 
members in atténdance the regular monthly meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in the rooms of the Tacoma Commercial Club 
today. 

During the morning the board of trustees held a short 
meeting. It authorized Secretary Victor H. Beckman 
to wire D. KE. Skinner at Washington, D. C., the thanks 
of the association for his efforts before the Senate com- 
mittee in behalf of the lumberman regarding the Taft 
reciprocity treaty with Canada. 

Cargo Meeting. 


Kk. G. Ames, vice president of the cargo branch, called 
a meeting of the cargo members to order at 1:30 p. m. 
Reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The matter of adopting the new ‘‘G’’ list for cargo 
shipments was brought up by Chairman Ames, who 
suggested that the date for this to take effect should 
be April 1 instead of March 1, as was at first proposed. 
Mr. Ames said this was necessary because of the length 
of time taken to get this list in the hands of foreign 
buyers. , 

He said that 2,500 of the new lists have been sent out, 
and that time should be given for them to reach all 
parts of the world. He stated that all the large manu- 
facturers have adopted the new ‘‘G’? list, and that un- 
doubtedly it will become the official and general list for 
cargo quotations. 

(Complete details of the ‘‘G’’ list have been pre- 
viously published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

A motion to the effect that the list go into effect April 
| was passed. 

There being no further business, the meeting was 
adjourned. 





Rail Branch. 


_ With C. E. Patten, a vice president of the rail branch, 
in the chair, the meeting of that branch was called to 
order at 2 p. m. 


Resolutions regarding the death of Hon. R. L. Me- 
Cormick were adopted. 

The application of the Mt. Vernon Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mount Vernon, Wash., for member- 
ship in the association was then accepted. 

Reports of the various committees were then called for. 

S. L. Johnsen, for the market extension committee, 
said that another excursion of middle western retail 
lumbermen to the Coast is proposed, and asked for the 
sentiment of the association as to entertaining them ete. 

J. G. Startup said that if good rates can be secured 
150 or 200 retailers will come to the Coast during the 
summer months on an excursion. He suggested that the 
western lumbermen see what can be done toward getting 
a good rate for these retailers. The matter was left to 
the market extension committee. 

W. A. Whitman, for the transportation committee, then 
read a resolution addressed to the Oregon & Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company as follows, moving its 
adoption : 


Wuereas, The Southern Pacific Company, serving the 
manufacturers of white pine, redwood and other kinds of 
wood, located at various stations of said company in Cali- 
fornia, makes joint rates with other railway companies to 
stations in other states east of California, as are shown 
particularly in Trans-Continental Ireight Bureau East- 
Bound Special Tariff S. R. 998 and amendments thereto; and 

WHEREAS, Such freight rates, in a with the 
rules and regulations pertaining to the loading and move- 
ment of cars differ greatly in comparison to rates, rules and 
regulations on shipments of forest products from the Pa 
cific Northwest to the same stations located in states 
east of California, as, for instance: The freight rate on 
redwood lumber from California common points to Kansas 
City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, lowa, 
Lincoln, Neb., and Hastings, Neb., is 50 cents a ‘hundred 
— with a carload minimum weight of 30,000 pounds ; 
anc 

WueEreAS, Cedar lumber from the Pacific Northwest to the 
same stations takes a freight rate of 60 cents a hundred 
— and carload minimums of 37,500 to 41,500 pounds; 
anc 

WHEREAS, Sash, doors, blinds, moldings etc. may be loaded 
with white pine: and redwood lumber, either in straight 
carload shipments or mixed, at the same rate and carload 
minimums, except that the minimum carload weight for un 
glazed sash in straight carloads is 24,000 pounds, while 
cedar lumber is not permitted to be loaded mixed with fir 
lumber, which takes a lower rate of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds, making the fir rate 50 cents a hundred pounds, 
while the entire shipment of both fir and cedar takes the 
cedar rate, which to the stations mentioned above is 60 
cents a hundred pounds; and 

WHEREPAS, The rates on the commodities described to 
points farther east are less than the rates applying to like 
material manufactured from cedar lumber; and 

WHEREAS, The Southern Pacific Company, -which is com- 
monly known as a unit of the Union Pacific railway system, 
the same as the Oregon & Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company is; and 

WHEREAS, The territory in Washington which is served by 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
which is a unit in the Union Pacific system, carries cedar 
products as well as fir products from the different stations 
in the state of Washington to stations in the East, as before 
mentioned, charging rates which are higher, based on carload 
minimums, which are larger than those applying to white 
pine and redwood forest products carried from stations in 
the state of California to the stations in the East, as before 
mentioned; and 

Wuerkas, Said practices work detrimentally and to the 
injury of manufacturers of both fir and cedar lumber in the 
state of Washington ; therefore*be it 

Resolved, By the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, now in session, that the Oregon & Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company is hereby petitioned to so 
modify their freight rates and carload minimums so as to 
permit of the shipment of cedar lumber, sash, doors, blinds, 
frames, moldings ete. (as particularly described in above 
mentioned tariff reference) either in straight or mixed cars 
of cedar or mixed with fir lumber or products thereof, as 
listed in said mentioned tariff to. the stations particularly 
mentioned as above and all othér statiohs.shown in said 
tariff, on the basis of the same rates and same carload 
minimums as is shown in Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
East-Bound Special Tariff S. R. 998 and amendments there- 
to; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the traffic manager of the said Oregon & 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company be requested to 
give this matter the earliest consideration possible, inform- 
ing the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
his conclusions, which it is hoped will be at an early date. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Paul Page, for the legislative committee, then spoke 
at some length on the progress of the employers’ lia- 
bility bill now before the state legislature. He stated 
that the bill, as amended by the lumbermen, had passed 
the house, and was now before the senate, where it had 
opposition or, rather, competition, there being now be- 
fore the senate another liability law known as the Metcalf 
bill. The latter bill he characterized as unfair, and 
said that it was not generally understood by lumbermen. 

The main discussion of the afternoon, however, re- 
sulted when Mr. Page brought to the attention of the 
meeting an amendment to the commission bill—that fa- 
vored by the lumbermen—which he termed ‘‘a joker,’’ 
known as the Davis amendment. This specifies that the 
$150,000 for administering the fund be furnished by 
the state, but be refunded to the state from the first 
surplus in the fund. Regarding this C. E. Patten said 
that it has always been understood by everyone that the 
state was to administer the fund and stand the expense 
of same and that this was no more than fair. KE. G. 
Ames said that when the new bill goes into effect both 
the state and. counties will save money in court and 
litigation fees, and that the state should pay for admin- 
istering the fund. Mr. Ames stated further that he had 
heard reports that it was understood by the senate mem- 
bers that lumbermen wanted the commission bill killed 
in the senate. He proposed the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to telegraph 
each lumber manufacturer requesting him to wire each 
senator from his county, asking him to support house bill 
14, as passed by the house with the elimination of the Davis 
amendment. And that the secretary be instructed to send 
each senator over the signature of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association the following telegram : 

“At a mecting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Tacoma, February 25, a resolution was 
passed unqualifiedly indorsing the employees’ compensation 
commission bill, known as house bill 14, as it passed the 
house with the exception of the Davis amendment. We wish 
to impress upon you the importance of this act and ask you 
for your vote and indorsement of the bill. All reports that 
lumbermen oppose the bill are false.” 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution and telegram be 
given to the press. 

George W. Skinner stated that the insurance bill now 
before the state legislature has passed the senate, with 
the amendment as suggested by this association at its 
annual meeting. He said that undoubtedly there will 
be a fight to defeat the new insurance code in the house, 
and suggested that the association signify its approval 
of the part of the code concerning fire insurance, which 
is as far as it coneerns lumbermen, 

Regarding the lien law bill Mr. Skinner said this is 
an important matter, and seems not to be generally 
understood. He said that if the law proposed by the 
Arts and Crafts Association should be passed, buiiding 
would be greatly restricted, as credit could no longer be 
extended to any contractors except those known te be 
absolutely substantial financially. Mr. Skinner moved 
that the lien law which has been recommended by the 
retailers—H. B. No. 63—hbe indorsed by the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and that telegrams 
be sent members of the legislature to this effect. 

Mr. Skinner’s motion carried. 

J. G. Startup, who returned today from an’ eastern 
trip, was then called upon for a few remarks. As a 
delegate of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association he attended the retail meetings at Omaha, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, and alsu at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Startup said he found the feeling among the 
retailers towards the Coast manufacturers was good. He 
said the retail lumbermen are beginning to see that the 
manufacturers have been trying to treat them squarely. 
He stated that he had found some objection to grading 
methods, but that these were not serious. Regarding odd 
lengths, he said the retailers were finding no, trouble in 
disposing of odd length stock that they were receiving at 
present. He said that conditions were rather quiet all 
over the country, but there would probably be heavy buy 
ing this year, owing to low stocks. 

On motion of C. C. Bronson a vote of thanks were ex 
tended to Messrs. Startup and Schaffer, who devoted 
their time to the retail conventions as delegates. 

No further business arising, the meeting adjourned. 





W. C. LANDON, of Wausau, Wis. 
FOUR MEN WHOSE LOYAL SUPPORT HAS DONE MUCH FOR THE UPLIFT OF ASSOCIATION WORK IN THE NORTH. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Discuss Trade Conditions. 


From the standpoint of good accomplished the spe- 
cial meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association held in Wausau, Wis., last 
Wednesday, March 1, was a huge success. Manufac- 
turers left the meeting feeling that the hemlock situa- 
tion was improving constantly and that conditions 
prevailing at the present time were better than for the 
last three years. 

Secretary Kellogg made an exhaustive report, which 
showed that the amount of hemlock harvested this 
winter would be 70,000,000 feet less than that manu- 
factured in 1910. This is a reduction of about 16 
percent. The entire morning was given over to the 
discussion of hemlock conditions, in which Messrs. 
Chapman, Rehfeld, Rousseau, Robson, Kaye, Begley, 
Osborn, Collar and Week participated. Figures were 
presented showing that the cost of manufacture had 
entirely wiped out any profit at the prices which the 
lumber has been sold. 

Hemlock stocks are in fair shape, but a shortage is 
noticeable in many items. The feeling among the 
manufacturers was that they as individuals had to get 
more money for their product or shut down their mills, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order by Presi 
dent Landon at 2 o’clock and hardwood conditions 
were discussed, after which A, L. Osborn, chairman 
of the legislative committee, read the following bills 
which had been introduced in the Wisconsin assembly 
by Representative J. H. Dennhardt, of Neenah, and 
which if enacted into a law will revolutionize trans- 
portation rates upon forest products and work great 
hardship upon many long established industries: 


Section 1. There is added to the statutes a new section 
to read: Section 1798e. It shall be unlawful for any rail- 
road company to make or offer to any reduced or special 
rate for or to transport any saw logs or other logs, pulp 
wood, shingle bolts, posts, poles, piling stulls or other sim- 
ilar forest products at a reduced rate, in consideration of an 
agreement on the part of the owner or consignor of such 
enumerated forest products, to reship the same or any part 
thereof when in a manufactured state over the lines of such 
railroad company. 

2. Failure on the part of any railroad company to com- 
ply with the provisions of -this section shall subject such 
company to a penalty equal to double the amount charged 
for the carriage of each carload. of such materials involved 
in the failure, and to the cost of collecting such penalty. 
Such penalty shall be collected in an action brought in the 
name of the consignee or owner of the materials carried as 
plaintiff by the district attorney in the county of the destina 
tion of such carload or carloads of material, and one-half 
of such penalty shall be paid to the plaintiff and the other 
one-half to the county in which such action is prosecuted. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. 


The object of bill No, 402-A is to establish a uniform 
mileage rate upon forest products. This bill reads: 


Section 1. There is added to the statutes a new section 
to read: Section 1798b. 1. All railroads shall charge a 
uniform rate per mile of carriage for all saw logs and other 
logs, pulpwood, shingle bolts, posts, poles, piling stulls and 
fuel wood, in carloads, whether in bark or pesled or whether 
split or hewn and whether such material is for manufaeture 
or not. The rate to be charged shall not exceed 2 cents for 
each 100 pounds for each 100 miles of carriage. However, 
nothing in this act shall be construed so as to authorize an 
— in rates now charged for the carriage of such mate 
rials. 

2. The actual weight shall be the basis for computing 
the charge for the carriage of any carload of the materials 
enumerated in subsection 1 of this section, provided that in 
no case shall the minimum charge for the carriage of any 
such carload of such material be less than $4, and provided 
that in no case shall switching charges be made by any rail 
road for switching any such carload or carloads of material. 

3. Failure on the part of any railroad company to com- 
ply with the provisions of this section shall subject such 
company to a penalty equal to double the amount charged 
for the carriage of each carload of such materials involved 
in the failure, and to the cost of collecting such penalty. 
Such penalty shall be collected in an action brought in the 
name of the consignee or owner of the materials carried, as 
plaintiff, by the district attorney in the county of the 
destination of such carload or carloads of material, and one- 
half of such penalty shall be paid to the plaintiff and the 
other one-half to the county in which such action is prose 
cuted. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. 


These bills have been referred to the committee on 
transportation of the Wisconsin assembly, and after 
considerable discussion George H. Chapman moved’ 
that the legislative committee oppose the bills and do 
all ine@its power to get them killed. The motion 
prevailed, 

Mr. Chapman stated that the state railway commis- 
sion was made up of efficient men who were capable 
of handling all.questions regarding transportation and 
that Wisconsin had too many laws as it was. 

Secretary Kellogg read a communication from the 
timber testing department of the Forest Service in 
Madison, asking for samples of hemlock so that they 
could test its strength for structural purposes. The 
members were of the opinion that nothing could be 
gained by this test and the matter was laid on the 
table. 

Labor Matters. 


Under the above caption the manufacturers dis- 
cussed a change in the present system of paying their 
woods help. It was shown that they were getting the 
worst of it under the present system, often feeding 
men who came to camp solely for the purpose of get- 
ting a square meal. It was proved that to get work 
out of a crew they had to feed a crew and a half. The 
proposed change was that manufacturers hire men by 
the day and charge them so much for board. In this 
way they would eliminate the fellow who had a 
‘‘hookworm’’ in his system, who, after getting a 
square meal, decided that he did not care to work. 
This matter was left over until the quarterly meeting 
in July, and it was suggested that the manufacturers 
get together and work out a system similar to that 
employed by western operators. 


Concerning No. 4 Grade. 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held last week in Milwaukee 
there was considerable talk on the question of whether 
it would be advisable to ask hemlock manufacturers 
to establish a No. 4 grade to take eare of the poorer 
stuff in the presént No. 3. This the hemlock manu 
facturers thought would not be feasible, as they fig- 
ured they had all the trouble they wanted in disposing 
of the low grade stuff as it was, and they could see 
no earthly reason for making a grade which would 
have to be as good as their No. 3 is today to sell or the 
stuff would accumulate and take up yard space. They 
failed to see any need for a No. 4 grade. 


District Meetings. 


The president stated that starting next Monday he 
and Secretary Kellogg and some of the officers would 
start on a missionary tour of the North, visiting the 
principal mill points and hold meetings. In that way, 
he thought, the membership of the association could 
be greatly increased and much good would result, 

Three new members were elected, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

The Wausau contingent entertained the visiting 
lumbermen with a-dinner in the handsome dining room 
of the Wausau Club, which was a most. enjoyable 
affair and was too brief, as many of the members pres- 
ent hastened away to catch trains for home, 


Those in Attendance, 


(. I. Allen, Rib Lake; Rib Lake Lbr. Co 

J. S. Alexander, Wausau; Alexander Stewart Lbr. Co 

L. R. Anderson, Stevens Point: The John Week Lbr. Co 

Louis Anderson, Calderwood, Mich.; Mercer-De Lalittre Lbt 
Co, 

T. R. Begley, Rib Lake; Rib Lake Lbr. Co 

George H. Chapmap, Stanley ; North-Western Lbr. Co 

John H. Chesak, Athens; Athens Mfg. Co. 

J. C. Coerper, Hartford; Denison & Coerper 

Kk. J. Coerper, Moon; Denison & Coerper. 

«. P. Coon, Bruce; Beldenville Lbr. Co. 

W. If. Collins, Madison: Collins Bros. Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Collar, Merrill; W. G. Collar Lbr. Co. 

If. B. Darlington, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Theodore Engstrund, Ogema; Ogema Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Elliott, Eau Claire: Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co 

L.. W. Gibson, Medford; Medford Lumber Co 

Kk. J. Gillouly, Mellen; Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co 

A. BK. Germer, Crandon; Keith & Hiles Lbr. Co 

William Hasdell, Rhinelander; Pelican River Lbr. Co 

I’. M. Hart, Tomah; C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co 

(. W. Hollister, Oshkosh; Hollister-Amos & Co. 

J. Hf. Johannes, Wausau; Jacob Mortenson Lbr. Co 

Ss. A. Konz, Rib Lake. 

J. W. Kaye, Westboro; Westboro Lbr. Co 

John Kaufman, Phlox; John Kaufman & Co. 





R. S. KELLOGG, of Wausau, Wis. A. L. OSBORN, of Medford, Wis. G. H. CHAPMAN, of Stanley, Wis. 
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R. S. Kellogg, secretary, Wausau; Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 

AL Klass, Oconto; Holt Lbr. Co. 

D. Lightbody, Mattoon ; Paxton & Lightbody Co. 

W. C. Landon, Wausau; Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co. 

J. 8. Landon, Wausau; Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co. 

H. I. Latimer, Mellen ; Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. 

J. G. Lockhart, Wausau; Buswell Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


M. P. McCullough, Schofield; Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 
A. D. Macdonell, Westboro; Westboro Lbr. Co. 

K. N. Morrill, Bundy ; Bundy Lbr. Co. 

C. F. Mohr, Portage ; Mohr-Stotzer Lbr. Co. 

Andrew Oelhafen, Tomahawk; John Oelhafen. 

A. » Osborn, Medford; Medford Lbr. Co. 

M. J. Quinlan, Soperton ; Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 
L. x Rousseau, Rib Lake; H. W. Wright Lbr. Co. 


John I’. Rehfeld, Merrill; H. W. Wright Lbr. Co. 

I’. S. Robbins, Rhinelander; Robbins Lbr. Co. 

G. C. Robson, Parrish; Parrish Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Stolle, Tripoli; Stolle-Barndt Lbr. Co. 

Cc. C. Uber, Tomahawk; Bradley company. 

A. R. Week, Stevens Point; John Week Lbr. Co. 

H. J. Week, Stevens Point; John Week Lbr. Co. 

George B. Wilson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Turtle Lake Lbr. Co 





CLOSING SESSION HARDWOOD SALES CONFERENGE. 


Appointment of Trade Ethics, Advertising, Teeemntation wal Other Committees—Adoption of Constitution and 
Bylaws — Objects of Organization Succintly Outlined in Preamble. 


The adjourned session of the organization meeting 
of lumber sales managers was held at the Congress 
hotel on Friday morning, President Fritsche presiding. 
The following committees were announced: 


Trade ethics and terms of sale—J. W. Mayhew, Colum 
bus, Ohio; W. B. Hay, Cincinnati, Ohio; A, C. Wells, 
Menominee, Mich.; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; L. W. 
Crow, Chicago. ; 

Exploitation, and advertising—M. KE. Thomas, Cadillac, 
Mich.; A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.; ‘T. S. Estabrooke, Chi- 
cago; Cc. L. ‘Harris, Morehouse, Mo.; M. A. Hayward, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Transportation—H. S. Hayden, Chicago; I. F, Balsley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; FE. A. Lang, Chicago; Van B. Perrine, 





THOMAS W. FRY, 
of St, Louis, Mo. 


J. W. MAYHEW, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ralph MeCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Credit information—C, M. Clark, Cincinnati; Charles E. 
Dickinson, Memphis, Tenn.; Herbert EK, Sumner, New 
York city; C. E. Ingalls, Chicago; Chapin L. Barr, 
Philadelphia. : 

Market conditions—J. W. Taylor. Columbus, Ohio; 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; Fred M. Mowbray, Cin- 
cinnati; F. J. Roys, South Bend, Ind.; Hugh McLean, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The constitution and bylaws adopted were as 
follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE, 

The Lumber Sales Managers’ Association is organized not 
for profit, but for the purpose of advancing and promoting 
the general interests of those engaged in the wholesale mar- 
keting of lumber, by social intercourse, and by the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of exchanging views, information and 
harmonizing diverse interests. . 

Primarily it is believed that this organization by the 
united action of its members may demand and maintain a 
high standard of commercial integrity among those engaged 
in the sale and distribution of lumber. 

ARTICLE I. 
NAME—OFFICERS, THEIR DUTIES AND POWERS. 

Secrion 1. The name of this association shall be the 
Lumber Sales Managers’ Association. 

Sec. 2. The officers of this association shall consist of a 
president, first vice president, second vice president and 
secretary and a treasurer. Said officers shall perform the 





of St. Louis, Mo. 








duties usual to their respective offices with the exception 
of the secretary, who shall act under the direction of the 
board of directors. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall be composed of the 
officers of the association, excepting the secretary, and six 
other members to be elected by the organization, two to 
serve for one year, two for two years and two for three 
years, and shall have entire control of its affairs. At each 
annual meeting two directors shall be elected to serve for 
three years in the place of those whose terms have expired. 
No moneys in excess of fifty dollars ($50) shall be expended 
or appropriated by the board of directors without the affirma 
tive yote of the majority of members at any regular meet 


Sec. 4. The directors and officers, with the exception of 
the secretary, shall be elected at the annual meeting and 


W. W. DINGS, CHARLES 


CHESTER F, KORN, Fi r. L. BROWN, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. we 


shall serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. ‘The secretary shall be appointed by the 
board of directors. 

Sec. 5. A quorum of the association shall consist of not 
less than thirty members. ‘The board of directors shall elect 
directors and officers to fill any vacancies that may occur, 
same to hold office until the next annual election. A quorum 
shall consist of not less than six of the board of directors 


ARTICLE II, 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Secrion 1, Any individual or firm engaged in the whole 
sale marketing of lumber shall be eligible to membership. 

Sec. 2. No individual or firm shall be proposed for mem- 
bership without the indorsement of at least three members 
of the association. All elections to membership shall be by 
secret ballot and an aflirmative vote of two-thirds of those 
present shall elect. 

Sec. 8. The board of directofs shall have power to sus 
pend or expel for just cause any member of the association 
by vote, charges to be made in writing and signed by the 
complainants. Such person shall be given an opportunity 
to appear before the board of directors in his own defense 
before final action is taken. 


ARTICLE III. 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 

Secrion 1. The election of officers shall be conducted by 
ballot after regular nominations have been made by a 
nominating committee of five members, to be appointed by 
the Chair, with the privilege of additional nominations from 
the floor. A majority of the votes shall be sufficient to elect. 








of Chicago, Ill. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The regular meetings of this association shall 
be held as follows: 

The annual meeting shall be held on the third Thursday 
of February of each year. } 

The semiannual meeting shall be held on the third Thurs 
day of July of each year. 

The place of meeting shall be designated by the board 
of directors and notice given at least two weeks in advance, 
notice to be furnished by the secretary. 

Special meetings may be called by the secretary under in 
structions from the board of directors at any time deemed 
advisable, due notice to be given by mail to members two 
weeks in advance. 


$ WESCOTT, EK. A. LANG, 
of Chicago, Tl. 


of Chicago, Il. 





S. C. BENNETT, 
of Chicago, Ill. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Secrion 1. The president, or in his absence one of the 
vice presidents, shall preside at all meetings of the associa 
tion. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall keep a record of proceedings 
of all meetings of the association and of the board of 
directors, and of all matters concerning the association under 
the direction of the board of directors. E 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall have charge of all funds of 
the organization, and shall have charge of paying all claims 
duly approved by the president and secretary, and shall 
make a report of receipts and disbursements at each annual 
meeting and to the board of directors as may be required 

ARTICLE II. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Secrion 1. ‘The president shall annually appoint the fol 
lowing committees of five members each from the general 
membership, namely: 

Trade ethics and terms of sale. 

Exploitation and advertising. 

Credit information. 

‘Transportation. 

Market conditions. 

He shall also appoint from the membership such other 
committees as occasion may require. 

ARTICLE III. 
DUES. 


Secrion 1. The dues of the association shall be assessed 
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by the board of directors, and not to excéed $25 per annum, 
payable in advance. 


ARTICLE IV. 


DELINQUENTS. 
SECTION 1. Any member three months delinquent in the 
payment of dues shall be dropped from the membership by 
the board of directors. 


ARTICLE V. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Secrion 1. The order of business of the annual meeting 
shall be as follows: 

Virst. Reading of minutes. 

Second. Reports of officers. 

Third. Reports of committees 

Fourth. Unfinished business 

Fifth. Communications. 


Sixth. New business. 

Seventh. Election of officers. 

Bighth. Adjournment. 

These articles may be altered or amended by a two-thirds 
Lar of the membership present at any meeting of the asso- 
clation, 


MEETINGS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The board of directors may hold meetings from time to 
time on call from the president through the secretary. 

Thos@ present signed the constitution and bylaws, 
and it was understood that all should informally be 
members of a committee on securing new members. 
Mr. Mayhew moved that the constitution and bylaws 
be printed and mailed out with application blanks, 
which carried. The annual dues were fixed at $25. 


Thomas W. Fry, acting as temporary secretary, an- 
nounced that he would be unable to act in that 
capacity beyond the period of the meeting, owing to 
traveling engagements, and L. W. Crow was appointed 
temporary secretary for the purpose of receiving appli- 
cations for membership, until such time as a perma- 
nent secretary is chosen by the board of directors. 
His address is 1237 Belmont avenue, Chicago. 

Messrs. Mayhew, Taylor and McLeod were chosen 
a committee to edit the constitution and bylaws for 
printing, which work they at once took up. The 
meeting adjourned with the understanding that the 
board of directors will hold a meeting in about thirty 
days, further to perfect the work of organization. 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 27.—Confirmation by the 
United States Senate of the Japanese treaty and the 
decisions of the rate case by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission were the two prominent features of 
the last week in Washington. After a comparatively 
short executive session of the Senate and before the 
country had fully realized the text of the Japanese 
treaty the measure was made special business and passed 
by the Senate in comet time. A come back on the im 
migration feature, lacking in the treaty, is expected first 
from the western states. 

The result of the rate decision caused less of a ripple 
in Washington than in other parts of the country. After 
carefully guarding their secret for weeks from the in 
quisitive press the commissioners did not figure on the 
surprise their anouncement would make and were the 
most unconcerned in connection with the matter, lock 
ing themselves in the following day and taking up other 
important questions. It is generally believed by the com- 
missioners and those in and about the commission head 
quarters that the railroads will not attempt to oppose 
the decision. The first line to make this announcement 
was the Pennsylvania system which, represented by 
George T. Dixon, freight traffic manager, announced on 
the following day that it would not wait until March 
10, the limit of the period that the commission had 
granted for cancelation, but would cancel the increased 
rates immediately. 

By unanimous vote the judiciary committee of the 
House has given a favorable report to the resolution in 
troduced by Representative Norris, of Nebraska, that is 
aimed at the socalled coffee trust. The resolution directs 
the attorney general to report to Congress all evidence 
or information he may have as to the existence of such 
a trust in any country and also to advise whether citi- 
zens and corporations in the United States are concerned 
in the alleged conspiracy. He has also been requested 
to inform the House what steps have been taken by him 
to prosecute those who may have entered into a con 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

That Walter F. Lewis, a Boston colored man, will 
be appointed assistant attorney general to succeed John 
G. Thompson, whose resignation will take effect March 
1, is the report at the Department of Justice. Lewis’ 
name was mentioned to President Taft by Massachu- 
setts politicians several weeks ago when it first became 
known that Thompson intended to quit the government 
for private practice. Lewis is now assistant United 
States attorney at Boston. 


Farm Interests Against Reciprocity. 


Warning the Senate that if the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement shall be ratified and the great cereal and 
stock interests of the Northwest struck a staggering 
blow they will arise and return that blow with inter 
est, Senator McCumber on Saturday made the first set 
speech in the Senate against the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. Senator MeCumber in effect told the de 
votees of the protective system that if the farmer is 
stripped of protection the protective idea will be crushed 
He said that if the tariff is taken up schedule by sched 
ule ‘*the protective idea will be crushed to death by the 
outraged farming population.’’ 

President Taft made three important judicial nomina 
tions on Saturday. He appointed Judge Arthur C. 
Denison, of the western district of Michigan, United 
States judge of the Sixth cireuit. He succeeds Judge 
Seversens, who has resigned. Clarance W. Sessions was 
hamed to be United States district judge in place 
of Judge Denison, and Alex C. Angell was nominated 
United States judge for the eastern district of Michigan. 

The controversy in the House over the naval bill, re 
garding an appropriation for a shell employing explo- 
sive gelatine; and requiring greater penetrating power 
from the service shells, will be brought up in the Senate 
oubtless before the naval affairs committee.. Senatoi 
Dillingham already has introduced amendments to the 
uaval bill providing that $350,000 shall be expended 
for the purchase of shells, employing explosive gelatine 
under service conditions, and capable of penetrating 
armor plate at 12,000 yards. Im debate, if the allega 
tions made as to the service shells be true, they show that 
the navy is unprepared for war. The naval bill carries 
‘bout $5,000,000 for shells for the battleships. 

Conferences are being held by President Taft on the 
matter of the Lincoln memorial to be erected in Wash- 
mgton, D. C. Senator Martin has suggested that the 
great memorial take the form of an ornamental bridge 
across the Potomac and that this plan be merged witb 
that of Senator Cullom, who has fathered the suggestion 
\hat a memorial be built at Washington to commemorate 
the service to the country of Abraham Lincoln 


HINGTON N 


Chance for Fat-Frying. 


The ‘‘lame ducks’? who were growing more droopy 
as the end of the session approached, have perked up 
considerably since word has been passed around that 
President Taft is in favor of an exposition commission 
to supervise the Panama Canal Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. This looks like a good fat job for sev 
eral years at a good salary and no work in sight. It is 
expected that the commission will be paid for by the 
exposition people and the hardest work required of the 
members of the commission will be to watch that the 
fair does not float off and to wear dress suits at banquets. 

The democrats of the House, in the event of an extra 
session, will go about their tariff revision with few 
hearings and without delay. This was indicated during 
the debate on the sundry eivil bill, which has engaged the 
attention of the House for two days and which car- 
ried $400,000 for the tariff board. 

During January 36,361 immigrants were admitted to 
the United States—24,120 men and 12,241 women. Of 
this total 6,054 were Hebrews, the largest number in 
any race. Southern Italy furnished the next largest 
number, 5,377. 

The United States will not enforce the maximum pro 
visions of the tariff against Germany in case that coun- 
try insists on maintaining the potash tax, nor is there 
much prospect that Germany will yield to the United 
States in any of the essentials of this controversy. 
This is the view taken in well informed circles of the 
much discussed potash situation as it now stands. 

With one week remaining before the close of the final 
session of the sixty-first Congress, senators and repre- 
sentatives are looking forward alike to a strenuous 
finish of what has been a stormy and historic Congress, 
and to the probable beginning of a stormy extra ses- 
sion to follow. A vote by the Senate on the reciprocity 
agreement would prevent an extra session, but there is 
no sign that this vote will be forthcoming and there is 
every indication that the administration measure may be 
harpooned by various members of the upper house. 

Fortifications of the Panama canal has been settled 
by the House. Three millions of dollars are immediately 
available to begin the work. The House, by an over 
whelming vote, stood by the administration’s fortifica 
tion plan and on a roll call disapproved of neutraliza 
tion, 123 to 81. The Senate is understood to be 2 to 1 
for fortification. 


The Private Secretary. 


After weeks of discussion and the consideration of a 
number of men for the place, the White House private 
secretaryship has been settled. Charles D. Hilles, assis- 
tant secgetary of the treasury, will be successor to Charles 
D. Norton, He is expected to take hold about April 1. 
Mr. Hilles is widely known in Washington and has had 
considerable political experience. He is one of the 
most popular officials in the city and his acceptance of 
the position has given wide satisfaction. Robert O. 
Bailey is expected to succeed Mr. Hilles as assistant sec 
retary of the treasury. Mr. Hilles is about 40 years of 
age. The salary of the office of private secretary is 
$6,000. The House has thus far refused to raise it to 
$10,000, as asked by the President, and a compromise at 
$7,500 has been agreed upon. 

Rear Admiral Hugo Osterhaus will succeed Rear Ad 
miral Seaton Schroeder as commander in chief of the 
Atlantic fleet, and Rear Admiral Joseph B. Murdock will 
succeed Rear Admiral John Hubbard as commander in 
chief of the Pacific fleet, when Rear Admirals Schroedei 
and Hubbard are detached for retirement by the statu 
tory age limit this summer. Admiral Schroeder does not 
reach the retirement age of 62 years until August, but 
the change in command will take place about June | 
Rear Admiral Murdock will be succeeded as third divi 
sion commander by Rear Admiral Aaron Ward, now 
one of the four advisers of the secretary of the navy, 
in his reorganization plan. The place of Rear Admiral 
Ward, known as aid for inspection, will be occupied 
by Rear Admiral Charles E, Vreeland, commander of 
the second division of the Atlantic floot. These changes 
wil] be effective in May. 

The House met in special session Sunday, l’ebruary 
26, at noon, to pay tribute to the memory of the late 
Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, and the late Senator McEnery, 
of Louisiana. 

After a struggle that has extended over years the 
Department of Justice has at last about reached the 
point where it hopes to administer a crushing blow to 
the beef trust. The department plans to put on trial 
the millionaire meat packers, who are under indictment in 
Chieago, about April 1. 

The sum of $350,000 has been appropriated to re 
model the hall of the House of Representatives 


Coffee Trust. 


With the charges that the world’s coffee supply has 
fallen into the control of a huge international trust; 
that prices have been unconsciously increased in the 
last few months; that the trust is so powerful that no 
ordinary means will reach it; that American interests 
are intimately involved in its conduct, and that, the 
United States is the chief victim of its operations, Rep 
resentative George W. Norris, of Nebraska, introduced 
resolutions in the House recently calling upon the De 
partment of State and the attorney general to inform 
Congress what can be done for the relief of the people 
of this country. He claims that in the last four months 
coffee prices have been advanced to an extent which 
involves an annual tax on the American public of many 
millions of dgllars. 

The largest and most expensive steel vaults in the 
country, perhaps in the world, are to be built in the 
projected building for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Bids for their construction have been opened 
by the Treasury Department. The vaults will cost 
$600,000, just double what was paid for the present 
largest vaults, those of the First National bank, at 
Chicago.’ There will be three of them; one for printing 
plates, one for stamps and the other for paper money. 
They will be 130 feet long, twelve feet high and thirty 
feet wide, with deors a yard thick. The construction 
will be of alternate layers of chrome and bessemer steel, 
rendering the vaults impervious to every known de- 
structive agent. George G. Hammer, local agent of a 
safe company, states that such a large piece of safe 
construction never before has been attempted, and that 
it will take three years to complete the work. It will 
take twenty freight trains of twenty cars each to trans- 
port the steel to Washington. 

The New York News Bureau says that Charles D. 
Norton, secretary to President Taft, will soon be made 
vice president of the First National bank, of New York, 
to succeed Thomas W. Lamont, who recently became 
a partner in J, P. Morgan & Co. 


The Court of Commerce. 


The new Court of Commerce received its first big case 
this week when western railroads appealed from the de 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission declaring 
switching charges exacted of shippers in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles unreasonable. Pending a decision of 
its courts of appeals, the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission postponed the effectiveness of rate reduction, 
which was to have become effective March 1, to May 1 

The states, Washington, Idaho, Colorado and Okla 
homa, together with the territories, Arizona and New 
Mexico, which almost certainly will be admitted to state 
hood within the next two years, are to be invited to 
send stones, appropriately engraved, for the further dec 
oration of the Washington monument—these being the 
only states of the Union that are not so represented in 
the national memorial. 

Secretary Knox called at the White House this week 
to tell the President that all the information in the pos: 
session of both the State and Navy departments as to the 
manner in which this country secured the contracts for 
the two Argentine battleships would be transmitted to 
the Senate in a few days. There is nothing in the ne 
gotiations for these big contracts which need be can 
celed, the secretary told the President. Senator La 
Follette offered a resolution in the Senate calling upov 
the State and Navy Departments for the details of 
these negotiations. This resolution followed the widely 
published statement that the government had been com 
pelled to give Argentina American naval secrets, in order 
to secure the contracts for American ship yards. 

The sad and melancholy days have come for Justices 
of the Supreme Court, for they can not afford to buy 
portraits of themselves, states a Washington paper. But 
a thoughtful and generous government will purchase 
fifteen portraits of Supreme Court judges for $12,000, 
if the frames are included, through a provision in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. The portraits the bill 
proposes to buy are of Chief Justice Fuller and Asso 
ciate Justices Brewer, Peckham, Brown, Moody, Cush 
ing, Wilson, Blair, Iredell, Thomas, Johnson, Patterson 
Chase, Washington Moore and William Johnson. The 
portraits are done by Albert Rosenthal, of Philadel 
phia, who said: ‘‘I have not been paid by any of them. 
They all told me they were too poor to buy them. Jus 
tice Harlan said: ‘I would like to have that portrait. 
[ borrowed a thousand dollars when I was married and 
every year since, when [ fix up my accounts I find that 
{ still owe that thousand.’ ’’ The poverty of the men 
who sit on the bench of the highest tribunal of the 
land evidently affected the callous watchdogs of the 
treasury, who scrutinize the expenditures of the govern 
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ment. Rosenthal was careful to explain that he had made 
a flat price of $800 each for the paintings. - They will 
be purchased by the government. 


SOME CONGRESSIONAL VIEWS ON 
RECIPROCITY. 


Much of the discussion in Congress relating to the 
proposed reciprocity arrangement with the Canadian 
government has dealt with the agricultural phases of 
the scheme and its probable effect upon the American 
farmer. In fact, the factional division seems to be 
largely between the labor interests, which demand cheaper 
food products and seek to bring about the desired re- 
sult by admitting Canadian farm products, and the 
American farmer, who strenuously objects to meeting 
Canadian competition. 

One representative suggests that the enactment of the 
reciprocity bill would be an even exchange between a 
market composed of 90,000,000 people and a market com- 
posed of 7,000,000, and that an extension of this kind 
of reciprocity would blot the American nation off the 
commercial map. The speaker quoted was Representa- 
tive William kK. Humphrey, of Washington, who on 
Tuesday, Iebruary 14, addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the various phases of the reciprocity bill. 
Although the bill passed the House, a portion of Mr. 
Humphrey ’s address is of particular imterest because it 
intelligently presents the lumber situation which may be 
expected if the arrangement becomes effective. In part 
Mr. Humphrey said: 


Again we have here in the House the sume fervent 
assertions about taking the duty off lumber to preserve 
our forests and to cheapen the cost of the consumer 
that we had when we were debating the tariff bill. 
Since that debate we have passed from the unlimited 
fleld of prophecy to the stern and sobering field of ex- 
perience. We did reduce the tariff upon lumber. Within 
thirty days the proce of that product went up. Not a 
single consumer in America has bought a foot of lumber 
for less because of that reduction. The timber lands of 
Canada enhanced in value and the government has lost 
the revenues and no American citizen has been bene- 
fited. But in spite of this experience we are again un- 
der the diaphanous disguise of socalled reciprocity about 
to repeat this folly. We are to admit lumber—the manu- 
factured article—into this country free, but when we 
want the raw material—the logs—we are met by an ex- 

ort duty or by absolute prohibition on the part of Brit- 
sh Columbia. Why was not the removal of this duty 
made conditional, so far as forest products are concerned, 
coming into this country from Canada? [I have been 
unable to ascertain. The only explanation that occurs 
to me is that the mysterious somebody who wrote this 
still more mysterious treaty in some mysterious place 
did not know that any such conditions existed, 

There would be little objection on behalf of the lum- 
ber interests of the Northwest to absolute free trade for 
all forest products between this country and Canada. 
The proposed plan is worse than free trade and worse 
than high protection. It gives all the concessions to 
the Canadian and nothing to the American. Where is 
a single advantage given to the American lumberman 
for admitting Canadian lumber free into this country? 
This portion of the bill greatly illuminates the folly of 
tariff revision in secret, without information and without 
wn wg 4 to be informed. 

na few years the Panama canal will be completed. 
Unless we in some way discriminate in favor of our 
own ships relative to its use, which now seems doubt- 
ful, if lumber from Canada is admitted free, it will give 
a tremendous advantage to the British Columbia inter- 
ests, for under such conditions any tramp foreign ves- 
sel could go to British Columbia for its cargo, come 
through the canal and sell it in our eastern markets, 
a privilege that the lumbermen of this country could 
not have. With freights at from $3 to $5 a ton—and this 
is the price for which tramp ships would carry it—this 
would be a tremendous handicap to the American 
manufacturer. 

Let me say that I have little faith in the cause for 
worry of those who constantly talk of the exhaustion 
of our forests. These fears and prophecies are no more 
honest and no more real than the fears of those who 
have made such prophecies about most of our resources. 
Calamity is always imminent to this class of patriots. 
Those who are worrying about the exhaustion of our 
forests have no better reason for their faith than those 
who a few years ago were greatly agitated over the 
threatened extermination of the sperm whale, because 
the disappearance of this animal would leave the world 
in darkness from sundown to sunrise. These prophecies 
remind me of the old woman who for years was on the 
verge of hysteria for fear that some epidemic would 
kill all the geese of the world and the world would be 
compelled to stop writing because the material for pens 
would be exhausted. Fifty years from now the supply 
of forest products will meet the demand as fully as it 
does today. ‘the demand for forest products is decreas- 
ing today more than our forests. Let these melancholy 
gentlemen be not disturbed. Wood as a building mate- 
rial is rapidly becoming obsolete and in a few years 
will no longer be used for that purpose. Steel is today 
used for furniture and, in addition to being more dura- 
ble, it is lighter, cheaper and more beautiful than wood. 
The great inventor Edison says that nickel is today 
cheaper and better than wood fiber for paper; that he 
is now preparing to furnish it in any size and in any 
quantity for that purpose and that a book of 40,000 beau- 
tifully printed pages would: weigh less than a pound. 
Let those who mourn because of the disappearance of 
our forests remember these facts and be comforted. 


While Mr. Humphrey is openly opposed to a reciprocity 
bill, Representative Miles Poindexter, of Washington, 
voted for the measure. His explanation of his position 
and views, however, is far from flattering to those who 
were responsible for the terms of the reciprocity arrange- 
ment as presented to Congress. Speaking in the House 
Tuesday, February 14, Mr, Poindexter said in part: 


Mr. Speaker: I will vote for this measure not for 
what it is, but for what it may be and should lead to. 
It purports to cross the stream that lies between high 
tariffs and low tariffs, or no tariff, with Canada; and, 
instead of crossing it, leave us standing in shoal water 
in midstream. I am willing to go to that shoal water 
and suffer the injustice of an incomplete and _ill-bal- 
anced measure in the hope ‘that some opportunity may 
be found of reaching the solid ground of real reciproc- 
ity hereafter. I am in favor of a general and complete 
modification of the trade restrictions between Canada 
and the United States and any restrictions or removal 
of tariffs by either country may be considered as tend- 
ing to that direction. But as a measure of reciprocal 
concessions, the United States of America may as well 
have had no representatives whatever in the framing 
of the pending reciprocity agreement, for the Canadian 
envoys and representatives, if left alone and unrestricted, 
could not have framed a measure of tariff reductions 
between the two countries more entirely favorable to 
Canada than the pending measure. It gives a market 


in the United States to the agricultural products of 
Canada and retains the great consuming market of 
Canada for the manufactures of Great Britain. It gives 
Canada an outlet in the United States for what she has 
to sell and denies us a market in Canada for what 
Canada has to buy. 

The instrument is as ill-balanced in the mutual conces- 
sions of the two countries, as uneven in its effect upon 
the tariff schedules of the United States, as lacking in 
uniformity in the demands it makes upon the various 
industries of this country as well could be apnceived. 
It is unstatesmanlike as an international bargain, and 
it is unjust to the agricultural and timber sections of 
our Northwest along the Canadian border, because they, 
alone of our entire population, are required to surren- 
der the protection of their industries without any re- 
lief whatever from the enormous tribute they annually 
and hourly pay to the manufacturing interests and mo- 
nopolies of Pennsylvania, New York and New England. 


Another member of Congress who has clearly defined 
views on the merits of certain phases of the reciprocity 
bill is Representative Charles F, Barclay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, While the House had the bill under consideration 
Mr. Barclay discussed its provisions relating to the lum- 
her industry in part as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: This bill, H. R. 32216, the purpose of 
which is to give effect to the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty, I feel it my duty to vote and use my influ- 
ence against it for reasons, some of which I propose 
to briefly outline in my remarks. 

In my judgment this treaty, in effect, if not in purpose, 
is in direct and marked contravention to the protection 
principle which has been so long and successfully a 
leading national policy with us. 

This appears to me to be so evident that I shall nbt 
attempt to discuss it in detail, but confine my remarks 
in the main to its probable effect upon the lumber in- 
dustry in the United States. One of the main objects 
of the treaty appears to be to increase the importation 
of rough and cheaper grades of the products of the 
forests and mills of Canada, upon the theory that such 
increase will save and conserve a like quantity of our 
own forest products for future use here. 

To show the fallacy of this assumption and to dis- 
tinguish it from true conservation, it is only necessary 
to brief the facts of comparatively recent history as to 
the lumbering districts of the East and South and the 
actual present conditions on and contiguous to our Pacific 
coast. 

In Pennsylvania, where the standing timber was, per- 
haps, as favorably situated as to markets as any sec- 
tion of the country, for some years it was almost im- 
possible for the manufacturer to market his products 
at prices equivalent to original cost of stumpage plus 
cost of logging, sawing and marketing it, leaving him 


nothing for profit or plant depreciation. In fact, the , 


operator was barely able to save himself from actual 
loss on the best grades of hemlock lumber, his princi- 
pal product, for which he received an average price of 
about $7 a thousand feet, f, o. b. cars, and he had to 
leave from 25 percent to 35 percent of the tree in the 
woods to slowly decay or to feed and intensify the 
forest fires which generally followed the logging opera- 
tions, greatly injuring or destroying the small standing 
timber still left. 

While personally not as familiar with conditions in 
the South, I am reliably informed that conditions were 
equally bad in that section and that large belts of vir- 
gin yellow pine in north Georgia and north Alabama 
were logged and marketed under conditions and at prices 
which virtually bankrupted a large percentage of the 
operators and drove them out of the business. 

To those familiar with the operating and cost of log- 
zing, milling, dressing and marketing forest products it 
is only necéssary to refer to the prevailing prices in the 
Puget Sound section of the low grades of lumber, shin- 
gles etc., to demonstrate that the operator is now sub- 
ject to serious loss on these grades, and it may be left 
to the imagination as to how much greater this loss is 
likely to be if he is subjected to open and free competi- 
tion from his Canadian competitor. It is my understand- 
ing that a large percentage of the mill product now 
goes to the market at prices of, say, $7 a thousand feet, 
f. o. b. cars, for rough common up to 8 inches wide, 
$8.50 for ship-lap, $9 for 1x12 surfaced one side, fir lath 
$1.35, extra A shingle $1.60. Anyone can see that these 
prices can not produce a profit to the operator. 

To my mind it needs no prophet to foresee, or theo- 
rist to demonstrate that any increase in the importation 
of low grade Canadian lumber resulting from the pas- 
sage of the reciprocity treaty will result in a waste of 
double the quantity of our own low grade lumber, which 
result surely can not be considered true conservation. 
I deem true conservation to be to conserve and utilize 
all the products and byproducts of the forest. Further. 
if we waste a large portion of our own timber and im- 
port Canadian lumber to replace it, in years to come 
we will find that the Canadian timber, which under 
present conditions constitutes a true reserve sUpply for 
the United States, will have disappeared and an eaal 
or greater amount of our own timber will have been 
wasted. But the theorist says cut the good timber and 
leave the inferior grades to grow. I already have demon- 
strated the absurdity of such a proposition to the satis- 
faction, I think, of any reasoning man who has even a 
superficial knowledge of the operations involved in the 
removal of the tree from stump to mill and lumber from 
mill to the car that carries it to the consumer. If the 
theorist will point the way to cut the good timber and 
leave the inferior timber to grow, the lumberman will 
be glad to follow him. But his suggestion to cut no 
timber if you can not market it at a profit is untenable 
for the following reasons: 

Mr. Speaker, there are about 47,000 mills and lumber- 
ing operations in the United States, and I think it is 
safe to assume that a large majority of the owners of 
those plants have practically their entire capital in- 
vested in plant or timber, or both, and doubtless a 
very large number are also working, handicapped by 
debts; for these men to cease operations simply spells 
ruin, as their a would rapidly fall into decay and 
leave them unable to meet taxes and other obligations. 

I am opposed to any policy which subjects these opera- 
tors to a competition from any other country, which 
lessens their chances to utilize to the greatest possible 
extent their raw material and thereby diminishes in 
the slightest degree their ability to pay living wages to 
their many thousands of employees, thus restricting in 
turn their ability to care for the many other thousands 
dependent upon them. 





THE DEPTH OF INIQUITY. 


Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith and his justly 
famous timber trust report, the lumber trust, the rail- 
roads, the Lorimer case and a number of other ingredi 
ents, properly mixed, make an explosive compound that 
threatens the foundations of this great and glorious 
country, needing but a slight detonation to touch off 
the blast and bring our ancient and honorable institu- 
tions down upon our own heads with one awful final 
crash, according to the Washington correspondent of 
the Detroit News, in a,‘‘news’’ letter, which appeared 
February 20. A Michigan lumberman who, until he 
read this article, sincerely believed in his own respecta- 
bility, who had no thought of giving himself up to the 
authorities to suffer the just consequences of his mis- 


> 


deeds, calls attention to the article. In order that the 
trade may appreciate the depth of its iniquity this 
unique contribution to current fiction is reproduced in 
full: 


PLAN TO SHOW UP IMMENSE POWER 
OF LUMBER INTERESTS. 


Friends of Reciprocity Will Make Concerted 
Attack on the Octopus. 





DECLARE TIMBER HOLDERS HAVE DOMINATED 
MUCH LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS. 


Say They Are Now Concentrating Efforts to Secure 
Defeat of Canadian Agreement. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—A terrific arraignment of the po- 
litical power exercised in this yoy 4 by the concentrated 
lumber interests is being built up by the friends of Canadian 
reciprocity. Tracing it back through the last five years 
it is declared that the heavy hand of lumber is to be found 
evident in nearly every vital piece of general legislation 
enacted or attempted by Congress. : 

The marks are said to be apparent in railroad rate legis- 
lation, in tariff legislation, in 4 subsidy legislation, even 
in the election and defense of William Lorimer, of Illinois, 
and now in the opposition to reciprocity. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, is known to be not the only representa- 
tive of the great lumber interests in Congress, although 
the only member who openly acknowledges his connection 
therewith. ‘the charge is made that every one of these 
lumber legislators voted the same way on the rate bill, 
on the tariff bill and on the subsidy; also that every one 
of them in the Senate is listed to vote in favor of Lorimer 
and against reciprocity. 

“From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company to transport any article or commodity, 
OTHER THAN TIMBER AND THE MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS ‘THEREOF, manufactured, mined or produced 
by it, or under its authority, or which it may own in whole 
or in part, or in which it may have any interest, direct or 
indirect, except such articles or commodities as may be 
necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of its 
business as a common carrier.” 

This paragraph from the railroad rate law is cited to 
show the power wielded by the lumber interests when this 
law was being enacted, and in this connection attention 
is called to the very recent report of the commissioner of 
corporations on the lumber situation in the United States. 
In that report the commissioner says: 

“Kive-elevenths of the country’s privately owned standing 
timber is in the Pacific Northwest and half of this is held 
by 137 holders. The three largest holders are the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany (affiliated with J. J. Hill) and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. ‘The three holdings have enough stand- 
ing timber to build an ordinary 5- or 6-room frame huuse 
for each of the 16,000,000 families in the United States in 
1900. If sawed into lumber and placed in cars, it would 
load a train about LO0O,0U0 miles long.” 

Forced Lumber Tariff. 

Coming down to the Payne tariff bill, it is recalled that 
when Congress took up that measure not a single member 
of Congress, except the representatives of lumber, even 
dreamed that any attempt would be made to give the country 
anything but free lumber. This was conceded on all sides 
and even the lumber members were discouraged at _ first. 
Their first canvass of the House showed that they had just 
their own votes for a duty on lumber and not another 
one. Yet such was the influence they were able to call into 
force that when the bill finally went to the President it 
carried a duty on lumber, but little less than in the Dingley 
bill. It has been charged frequently during the last few 
months that the election of Lorimer to the Senate was dic- 
tated by the necessities of the lumber interests in this big 
battle over the lumber tariff. Certainly some of the biggest 
lumber operators in the Usited States have been in constant 
attendance in the Senate galleries ever since the title to 
Lorimer’s seat was called into question, and at least one of 
them has said he would not leave until he knew Lorimer's 
fate. And it is equally certain that Lorimer cast one of 
the votes in the Senate, making up the narrow margin by 
which a duty was retained on lumber. 

At the present time it is supposed that the present re- 
fusal of Senator Burrows to agree to a date for a vote on 
the question of the validity of Lorimer’s seat is due to 
a desire to retain Lorimer’s vote in the Senate until the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement has been disposed of, it 
being apparent that the fate of this measure may be decided 
by a single vote, so close is the situation said to be in the 


Senate, 
Solid on Ship Subsidy. 

But, going farther, it is claimed that on sg | vote taken 
on the ship subsidy bills in either house the lumber votes 
have always stood together. If the lumber interests favored 
the pending bill all the lumber members voted for it; if 
the lumber interests could see nothing for themselves in it, 
then all the lumber members were against it. This is said 
to have been the attitude of the lumber members of both 
houses on this question for years. 

But the most serious portion of the arraignment lies 
in connection with conservation of the natural resources of 
the country. On this question the lumber members have 
been in opposition all the time from the very first. They 
are charged with being the backbone of the opposition to 
President Roosevelt on every feature of the conservation 
program. And certainly this allegation is carried out as 
far as the Michigan lumber members are concerned. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had no more consistently hostile opponents in 
his own party than they. Every attempt Roosevelt made to 
secure the repeal of the stone and timber act or of any other 
measure designed like this act, to aid the big lumber cor- 
porations in looting the public domain, was fought from 
start to finish by the lumber members. Upon this there 
need be no guesswork, for the record tells the story. 

In consonance with the foregoing it also may be remarked 
that every one of the lumber members has been on the 
side of Ballinger in the investigation of that more or less 
widely adyertised member of the cabinet. The lumber mem- 
bers have had nothing but sneers for Gifford Pinchot and 
those who supported his end of the controversy with Sec- 
retary Ballinger. Neither is there the least doubt about 
how the lumber members will vote if the Ballinger investi- 
gation ever comes to a test in either house. 


Great Profits Made in Timber. 

The secret of the great power in politics of the lumber 
interests is said here to lie in the melons the lumbermen 
have been able to cut during the last ten years. Standing 
timber is alleged to be the specialty of this new dominator 
of Congress. It is claimed that not in steel, nor beef, nor 
tobacco, nor cotton or wool, nor even in oil or any other 
combinations is there anything like the money to be found 
in the great American corner in standing timber described 
in Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith’s report. Speculation 
in standing timber for a decade has been on a fast rising 
market. here was no chance for loss. Wherever a con- 
siderable acreage of timber could be gathered under one title 
the members of the corner were ready to buy, for they kuew 
the only direction the a could take. Timber company 
after timber company has been organized to handle and 
exploit, or to buy and hold, as might seem best. And into 
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these members of Congress have been admitted, it is said, 
to a number not dreamed of by the general public. Many a 
quick turn, it is said, has netted these speculative ventures 
profits of fabulous proportions. 


List of Stockholders Enlightening. 


These are but scattering illustrations, and apparently it 
is not possible to secure data on many of the later and 
pees transactions. But it is alleged that if a book could 
be published containing the names of all the lumber com- 
panies in the United States with the names of the bona fide 
stockholders, the secret of much legislation in Congress 
would be laid bare. Especially would this be true, it is 
charged, could there be published a list of those whose in- 
vestment is represented, not by cash, but by their personal 
notes. 

The commissioner of corporations admits that it is diffi- 
cult to convey an adequate impression of the size of the 
stake involved in the designs of the lumber interests. But 
he makes one or two attempts to make his meaning clear. 
For instance, he om oak “The Southern Pacific holding is the 
greatest in the United States. It stretches practically 680 
miles along that railroad between Portland, Ore., and Sac- 
ramento, Cal. The fastest train over this distance takes 
thirty-one hours. During all that time the traveler thereon 
is age | through lands, a large proportion of which for 
thirty miles on each side of the track belongs to the railroad. 
In almost this entire strip the Southern Pacific is the 
dominating owner of both timber and land.” 

It is not charged that Canadian reciprocity would inter- 
fere with the fabulous value of this property. But it is 
acknowledged that reciprocity for a few — would block 
the present tendency of the price of standing timber in this 
country to balloon. For it would compel the lumber interests 
which have concentrated the principal holdings in this coun- 
try into less than 2,000 hands to spread over into Canada, 
or suffer the people of this country to enjoy er 
cheap lumber of the medium and low grades for a few years. 
If not comparatively cheap lumber, at least, it is alleged 
that reciprocity would result in stopping the rapid advance 
for perhaps a decade. 

The secret of this lies in the fact that the world demand 
for the highest grade of lumber exceeds the possible supply 
and the prices everywhere are fabulous. But the Canadians 
have not been able to do their utmost to meet the demand 
for this grade in the export trade, for the reason that they 
have not sufficient consumption at home of the medium and 
low grades. To cut all they want to of the best grades 
would leave on their hands an immense —— of the 
lower grades, for which they have no market. ut with 
reciprocity they would have the entire United States as a 
dumping ground for their cheaper lumber, and they could 
and would proceed to take advantage of it. Right here, 
it is alleged, lies the whole point of the extreme sympathy 
for the American farmer net by the lumber congress- 
men in this reciprocity business. They want to save him 
from cheap Canadian lumber in order that he may not be 
ruined by competition in agricultural products. nd they 
are able to keep their faces straight while making this 
argument. 


STATUS OF THE RECIPROCITY MEASURE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—As matters stand today 
it is very doubtful that any action will be taken on 
the reciprocity agreement at this session of Congress 
or that other matters of large importance will receive 
attention, as there are so many varying opinions as 
what should be the best course of action to pursue by 
those opposing the bill; certainly the present action 
of Senator Bailey will meet with the approval of those 
opponents of the reciprocity measure who did not feel 


, confident enough of the democratic vote to wish to 


see it come to a crucial point, preferring to let the 
matter develop in an extra session, which certainly 
will mean renewed tariff agitation, and it is claimed 
by those opposed to the measure that they will fare 
better at the hands of the democrats in a bill ‘‘for 
revenue only’’ than if the agreement had been passed 
in its present form. On the other hand, there are 
those who have felt for several days that it would 
have been defeated if it were to be brought to a vote, 
and had this been done, an extra session would, in 
all probability, have been avoided. 

During last week several hearings were held before 
the Senate finance committee and Edward Hines, D. E. 
Skinner and Z. W. Whitehead placed some very force- 
ful arguments against the enactment of the bill in 
its present form. 

In addition to this the members of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who have been 
in the city during the last week, including Leonard 
Bronson, manager, have been actively engaged in the 
preparation of the memorial which is to be sent to 
each member of the Senate when the bill comes up 
for consideration, in the event that it does. 

Z. W. Whitehead, of Wilmington, N. C., paid high 
tribute to the statements made by Mr. Hines and Mr. 
Skinner at previous hearings of the committee, and 
spoke in the interest of the southern and Gulf states, 
which are now producing 52 percent of all the lumber 
manufactured in the United States. He stated that 
he represented more than 18,000 saw and planing mills 
giving employment to in excess of 500,000 people, for 
all of whom he wished to register an emphatic protest 
against the ratification of the reciprocity bill. He 
stated that the industry of the South had been built 
up by the investment of capital from other parts of 
the country which had gone down there and developed 
that territory under a $2 duty on rough lumber and 
from $2.50 to $3.50 on dressed lumber, as an offset to the 
difference in the cost of labor as compared with that 
paid by Canadian manufacturers. He reviewed much 
of the tariff fight of two years ago, and called particu- 
lar attention to the fact that for nearly 100 years 
there has been almost universally a duty on lumber, 
with the exception of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, and 
during that time there were banked up fires and idle 
mills all over the country, s condition that no one in 
the country wishes to invite again. In conclusion he 
said: 

Although our geographical lines place us in different lati- 
tudes, yet the interests of the South and the North are 80 
interlocked, one with the other, and the East and the West 
so interwoven, one with the other, that neither can be dis- 
criminated against nor hurt by legislation or otherwise with- 
out sooner or later visiting disaster upon all. Any legisla- 
tion, therefore, that disastrously affects the South can and 
will, in due time, overtake and visit disaster upon other 
parts of our common country. But with all the markets we 
now supply under the present duty it is a well known fact 
today that the output of the mills in the South is more 
than the current demands, either present or prospective, for 
practically all classes of lumber, with the result that the 
manufacturers are barely making the insignificant amount 


of $1 a thousand on the output of their mills, even if that 
much. Many, indeed, are making less; some making abso- 
lutely nothing. In the meantime the extra session of Con- 
gress, something over a year ago, you will recall, reduced 
the duty on rough and dressed lumber 37% percent in con- 
sequence of which Canadian lumber has been pouring into 
the United States through the lake ports, and as far down 
east as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, the Tona- 
wandas, and elsewhere. 

Despite the fact that statistics gathered by reliable 
authorities show that the consumption of lumber throughout 
this country last year and the year before was greater than 
the two years preceding, yet we find our American markets 
overstocked, while the capacity of our mills in the meantime 
has not been increased; and, indeed, many mills in every 
southern state are known to have gone out of commission 
because of the fact that they have cut their timber holdings 
and are unable to get additional locations, but the Canadian 
importations have been so heavy already under the reduc- 
tion of the duty in the Paine-Aldrich tariff bill, that we are 
given a foretaste of what is in store for us in the event of 
the repeal of the entire amount. 


Several of the paper manufacturers called attention 
of the committee that there was absolutely no neces- 
sity for this bill on the ground of conservation, Mr. 
Strange, of Neenah, Wis., being responsible for the 
statement that there is enough spruce in. Maine to 
supply all the needs of all the paper mills in the 
United States; that Montana has an abundant supply 
of the very best spruce, and that the Menominee 
Indian reservation alone contains approximately 3,000,- 
000,000 feet of virgin timber; that Minnesota owns 
enough timber to supply all the mills in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and that with proper care the repro- 
duction will be more than sufficient to take care of 
all the needs of the future. 


WILLAMETTE CASE. 


United States Supreme Court Reviews His- 
tory of Case—Reverses Commission. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Justice White, render 
ing the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Southern Pacific Company and Oregon & 
California Railroad Company vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which came on appeal from the circuit court 
of the United States for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia, briefly reviewed the facts leading up to that 
appeal, 

The original complaint was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Western Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, against a rate of $5 a ton 
on ‘green common rough fir lath, lumber and forest 
products’? from Willamette Valley points to San Fran- 
cisco and bay points, made operative by the Southern 
Pacific in April, 1907. The charge was that this rate 
was unreasonable and discriminatory; that under the 
previous rate of $3.10 the business had been developed 
and upon the faith that it would be continued, large 
investments had been made in mills; to which the carriers 
replied that this rate had been unreasonably low and that 
it had been fixed solely for the purpose of enabling lum- 
ber from the Willamette valley to reach a market in San 
Francisco and bay points which it would have been 
unable to do under a just and reasonable rate; owing to 
the fact that from Portland and other points on the 
Columbia river and Puget sound there was a highly devel- 
oped lumber industry accessible to those points by water 
at rates so low as to have absolutely excluded the ship- 
ping of any lumber from the Willamette valley by rail 
to such points unless a sufficiently low rate was made 
by the railroad companies to meet that water competi- 
tion. There was a time at which the $3.10 rate applied 
also to Portland, but that was raised in 1907 to $5; at 
the hearing the Portland lumber interests intervened and 
asked that if the $3.10 rate was restored to the Wil- 
lamette valley, it should also be restored to Portland. 

The commission, in June, 1908, filed its report granting 
rates of $3.40 to some points and $3.50 fo the remaining 
points in the valley, extending to within a few miles 
of Portland, although the Portland rate of #5 was 
left in. j 

On appeal the carriers repeated the pleas made to the 
commission, and said that they had at length fixed what 
they considered to be a just and reasonable rate of $5 
because of the changes in the situation of the lumber 
interests in the valley, which arose from the openings 
of markets in the East via the Portland gateway, whereby 
a large percentage of this lumber was moved to other 
markets. tho 

The circuit court entered a decree dismissing the bill 
upon the theory that, as the commission found that the 
rate fixed by it gave some remuneration above the cost 
of operation, and was not therefore confiscatory, there 
was no power to interfere. From that decision the matter 
was appealed to the Supreme Court. In rendering the 
opinion of the court Justice White said, in part: 

In the argument at bar the railroad companies do _ not 
question that if a complaint is made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning the unreasonableness of a rate 
that body has the ce ml | to examine the subject, and if 
it finds the rate complained of is in and of itself unreason- 
able, having regard to the service rendered, to order the 
desisting road from charging such rate, and to fix in a new 
and reasonable rate, to be operative for a period of two 
years. The companies further do not deny that where the 
commission exercises such authority, its finding is not sub- 
ject to be reviewed by the court. In other words, the argu- 
ment on behalf of the railroads fully concedes that an order 
of the commission is not open to attack in the courts so 
long as that body has kept within the powers conferred by 
the statute. Making these concessions the proposition relied 
upon to secure reversal is that the court below should have 
set aside the order of the commission because that order 
was in excess of the power conferred upon the commission, 
and this, it is insisted, is to be determined by substance and 
not mere form. . . . Applying these propositions the 
insistance is that both in form and in substance the order 
of the commission is void, because it manifests that that 
body did not merely exert the power conferred by law to 
correct an unjust and unreasonable rate, but that it made 
the order which is complained of upon the theory that the 


poner was possessed to set aside a just and reasonable rate 
awfully fixed by a railroad whenever the commission deemed 
that it would be equitable to shippers in a particular dis- 
trict to put in force a reduced rate. That is to say, the 
contention is that the order entered by the commission 
shows on its face that that body assumed that it had power 
not merely to prevent the charging of unjust and unreason- 
able rates, but also to regulate and control the general 
policy of the owners of the railroads as to fixing rates, and 
consequently that there was authority to substitute for a 
just and reasonable rate one which In and of itself in a 
legal sense might be unjust and unreasonable, if the com- 
mission was satisfied that it was a wise policy to do so or 
because a railroad had so conducted itself as to be estopped 
in the future from being entitled to receive a just and rea- 
sonable compensation for the service rendered. On the other 
hand, the commission in the argument at bar does not con- 
tend that it possessed the indeed abnormal and extraordinary 
power which the railroads thus say was exerted in renderin 

the order complained of, a power whieh if obtained would 
open a wide field for the exercise of discretion, to the 
destruction of the rights of private property in railroads 
and would in effect assert public ownership without any o 

the responsibilities which ownership would imply. While it 
is not denied on behalf of the commission that that body 
may have considered the prior rate prevailing in the Willa- 
mette valley, the period during which it had been tn force, 
and the effect upon the business situation In the valley of 
a change to a higher charge, all these things it is insisted 
were not made the basis of the power exerted, but were sim. 
ply taken into consideration as some of the elements proper 
to be considered in the ultimate exertion of the lawtul 
power to forbid an unjust and unreasonable rate and fix 
a reasonable one, . « The result of the contentions 
and concessions of the respective parties is to reduce the 
controversy to a single issue. What was the nature and 
character of the order made by the commission? That is, 
what, in substance, was the power which the commission 
exerted in making the order? 

Coming to the consideration of that subject, we are of the 
opinion that the court below erred in not restraining the 
enforcement of the order complained of, because we see no 
escape from the conclusion that the order was vold because 
it was made in consequence of the assumption by the com- 
mission that it possessed the extreme powers which the 
railroad companies insist the order plainly manifests. We 
proceed very briefly to state the reasons which compel us 
to this conelusion. In the first place, when the complaint 
was made to the commission and the answer of the railroad 
companies to that complaint are considered, they give rise 
to the inference that in substance the subject complained 
of was not the intrinsic unreasonableness of the new rate 
which the. railroad companies substituted for the former 
rate, but the injury tt was thought would be suffered by 
substituting the higher rate, even if that rate was in and of 
itself reasonable and just, That such was the view enter- 
tained by the complainants when the hearing began before 
the commission is too clear to require anything but state- 
ment, 


In support of this contention the court quotes at length 
from the testimony offered and in further support of the 
contention that the power exerted in making the order 
was not the power to condemn an unreasonable and fix 
a reasonable rate. Continuing the court says: 


Although we find the record replete with statements made 
during the course of the hearing by counsel for both par- 
tics, and certainly by one or more of the commissioners who 
were present at the hearing, which we think leave no doubt 
as to the nature and character of the power exerted, we do 
not pursue the subject further, since we are of opinion that 
the face of the opinion and the order so additionally serve 
to make manifest the situation as to render it unnecessary 
to do more than briefly advert to those subjects. While it fs 
true that the opinion of the commission may contain some 
sentences which, when segregated from thelr context, may 
sive some support to the contention that the order was 
vased upon a consideration merely of the Intrinsic unrea- 
sonableness of the rate which was conuemned, we think 
when the opinion is considered as a whole in the light of 
the condition of the record to which we have referred it 
clearly results that it was based upon the bellef by the 
commission that it had the right under the law to protect 
the lumber Interests of the Willamette valley from the con- 
sequences which it was deemed would arise from a change 
of the rate, even if that change was from an unreasonably 
low rate which had prevailed for some time to a just and 
reasonable charge for the service rendered for the future. 
Manifestly this was deemed by the commission to be the 
ower which was being exerted, since Mr, Commissioner 
larlan, joined by the chairman of the commission, dissented 
on the ground that the order was an exertion of a power 
not possessed to give effect to a supposed equitable estoppel, 
and no language was inserted in the opinion to Indicate to 
the contrary. The obvious impression as to the nature and 
character of the power:exerted given by the very face of 
the opinion of the commission is shown by the syllabi to the 
official report of the opinion, which are: 

1. Where a rate has been established and maintained 
for a considerable period for the purpose of developing 
a particu'ar industry and with full knowledge that the 
industry could not be developed without it, and where 
under the Influence of such rate, large amounts of 
money have been invested in property the value of which 
must be seriously impaired by an advance of the rate, 
that fact is an important consideration in passing upon 
the reasonableness of such advance. 

2. The Southern Pacific Company established a rate 
of $3.10 per ton upon rough green fir lumber and lath 
from points in the Willamette valley to San Francisco 
for the purpose of developing the lumber industry in 
that section, and maintained the rate in effect, with a 
brief interval, for six years; and on the strength of that 
rate this industry attained considerable proportions. In 
April, 1907, this ‘rate was advanced to $5 per ton, Held, 
That the advance was unreasonable and that the rate 
for the future ought not to exceed $3.40 per ton, 

Finally, the express exclusion of Portland from the benefit 
of the reduced rate and the reasons given for the exclusion 
indubitably establish the character of the power exerted 80 
as to exclude the possibility of holding that it was merely 
the exercise of the right fo correct an unjust and_ unrea- 
sonable rate. We say this because if the assumption be 
indulged in that the order was but the manifestation of 
the authority to correct an unreasonable rate, the traffic of 
Vortland, in the absence of some lawful reason for excluding 
it, would be discriminated avainst by an order excluding 
Portland from the benefit of the reduced rate, We can not, 
therefore, assume that the order was legal because It rests upon 
the power to correct an. unreasonable and to substitute a 
reasonable rate, since to indulge in that assumption would 
at once beget the inevitable Inference that the order was 
repugnant tothe statute because of its discriminatory char- 
acter. And the reasons given for the exclusion of Portland 
from the benefit of the reduction which the order made like- 
wise leave no room for the conclusion that the reduction 
was based merely upon the finding that the tariff rate which 
was reduced was, considering the service rendered, In and 
of itself unreasonable. The reasons for not applying the 
reduced rate to Portland were thus explained In the report 
of the commission : 

The considerations which induce us to apply this 
lower rate to mills in the Willamette valley do not ob- 
tain In case of Portland. These manufacturers have the 
benefit of the water rate, and are not, therefore, de- 
pendent at all upon the defendants for reaching the San 
Francisco market. The low rate was only applied to 
Portland for a comparatively short time, and has not 
been in force there for the last four years. It is of no 
special importance to the manufacturer at that point, 
and no injustice is done by withdrawing It. The dis- 
tance from Portland Is considerably greater than the 
average distance from Willamette valley mills, and, on 
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the whole, we think the defendants should be left to 
their onsen in meeting or declining to meet water rates 
at Portland. The claim of the intervenors is therefore 
denied. 


Treating the order as having been based upon the assumed 
possession of the extraordinary power which it is insisted 
was exercised in making the order, the force of the reason- 
ing thus advanced to sustain the order can not be success- 
fully gainsaid. But upon the theory that the order was 
made merely as the result of the exercise of the statutory 
power to prevent the charging of an unreasonable and un- 
just rate, having regard to the service rendered, the in- 
consequence of the reasoning stated becomes at once patent. 
This must be the case, because Portland had been deprived 
by the railroads of a just and reasonable rate for a longer 
time than the Willamette valley points certainly afforded no 
ground for concluding that Portland was not entitled to 
relief, and it is equally certain that the fact that there 
was competition by water from Portland can in no way 
justify permitting the railroads to continue to charge against 
traffic from Portland a high and unreasonable rate. Indeed, 
if the order be assumed to have been made merely as the 
result of the power to correct an unjust and unreasonable 
rate, then the reasoning by which the order, in so far as it 
dealt with Portland was concerned, was sustained, comes 
to this, that the greater the wrong the lesser the right to 
redress, and the greater the reason for the low and com- 
petitive rate the stronger the reason for refusing to fix such 
a rate. 

The considerations just stated dispose of the entire con- 
troversy except in one particular. It is claimed at bar that 
the questions arising for decision are moot, since in conse 
quence of the lapse of more than two years since the order 
of the commission became effective, by operation of the law 
the order of the commission has spent its force, and there- 
fore the question for decision Is moot. ‘The contention is 
disposed of by the Southern Pacific Terminal Company et al. 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commission et al., this day decided. 
In addition to the considerations expressed in that case it 
is to be observed that clearly the suggestion is without 
merit, in view of the possible liability for reparation to 
which the railroads might be subjected if the legality of the 
order were not determined and the influence and effect which 
the existence of the rate fixed for two years, if it were legal, 
would have upon the exercise by the railroads of their 
authority to fix just and reasonable rates for the future, 
clearly causes the case to Involve not merely a moot con- 
troversy. 

The decree of the circuit court is reversed and the case 
remanded to that court, with directions to enter a decree 
declaring the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be void and otherwise granting the relief prayed for in 
the bill 


THE LUMBER TRUST MOUSE. 
[By W. H. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga. | 

‘*Behold! the mountain after great labors brings 
forth a mouse.’’ 

The heroic efforts of Commissioner of Corporations 
Herbert Knox Smith’s investigation of the lumber trust 
is in keeping with this fable of old. The pains, time 
and money spent in this matter would not have been in 
vain had the commissioner not tried so very hard to 
find the thing he set out to discover irrespective of the 
facts. He made a noble effort to indict the interest he 
had under review and in truth made a great stagger at 
it. To think of it! he finds the alarming fact that three 
corporations and their allied interests actually own about 
13.6 percent of the privately owned timber. And mind 
you! two of these, and the very largest holders, are rail- 
road corporations. 

Since when, Mr. Commissioner, are railroad corpora 
tions to be classed in the lumber ranks and allied with 
the lumber fraternity in anything? The commissioner 
must know, as every thinking man does who knows any 
thing of these two interests, that there is nothing in 
common between them, unless it be common warfare and 
that the two would affiliate and get together on all 
subjects about like oil and water. 

We have the further alarming news that about 195 
firms and corporations, still including the two large 
western railroads, own 40-odd percent of the privately 
owned timber, and still further, 1,800 owners hold 60- 
odd percent of the timber. What more need to prove 
the existence of a monopoly and trust than this? 

If the powers that are responsible for all this outery 
really wanted to find a monopoly, why were not the dogs 
of war turned loose on the iron interests, where they can 
find a greater percent of the iron holdings and the iron 
business in the hands of a single corporation than is hela 
today by the 1,800 owners of timber, and were they to 
go fully into the matter they would find a former Pres 
ident sanctioned the purchase by this great corporation 
of its most formidable rival. 

But then, this is all too well known. Lumber is a 
much newer subject, and the trees and forests have 
far more romance and interest and make better head 
lines and reading for the gullible and greedy public. 
Since this sensational report has gone out the debating 
of the lumbering interests is a popular pastime, judging 
from the flaring and bombastic headlines of the press 
ae gee the country when commenting on this paper. 
On all sides we are told of the present exorbitant prices 
asked and obtained for lumber and all timber products 
and the extortion of the lumber barons. 

Nothing is further from the facts, and considering 
the prices, the lumberman has to pay for all his labor 
supplies and everything entering into the cost of pro 
ducing lumber, lumber is really one of the cheapest 
things on the market today. As an example of this 
L ean not but recite the experience of a Pennsylvania 
yardman who had a call from a farmer who wanted to 
duplicate a barn he had bought from this same dealer 
about twenty years previously. He brought in the old 
list with prices cut off and asked that the dealer dupli- 
cate it in his estimate. When told that it amounted to 
nearly $1,300 he raved at the increased price and abused 
the dealer as being a part of the lumber monopoly, 
claiming he paid only $700 for the bill before. 

On looking up the transaction, the dealer asked the 
customer if he remembered how he had paid for the 
bill. The farmer couldn’t remember. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
dealer, ‘‘if you will pay me today exactly as you did then 
| will add to your bill enough redwood shingles from the 
Pacific coast to cover your barn; will take you down 
town and buy you the best suit of clothes I can find, and 
in addition give you my check for $500.’’ ‘‘ Well, how 


ou earth can you do this?’’ asked the astonished cus- . 


tomer. ‘Easily enough,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘for you 


paid me in corn at 25 cents; today I’m paying you $1. 
So after all it is not my lumber that is so high but your 
blamed old corn.’’ 

What of Conservation Roosevelt and Pinchot and their 
teachings since’ the advent of our new prophet and this 
wonderful paper and its deductions? 

At one stroke the practice of the lumbermen holding 
their stumpage and ‘‘ acquiring timber in excess of their 
requirements’’ is changed, and now it is a sin to hold 
virgin timber and must be looked on by the nation with 
suspicion and alarm everywhere, and must be suppressed 
and put down before it is all conserved. So, conservation- 
ists, you are all wrong in your teachings! So right 
about face, and hie you to the tall timber and the 
wilderness! 


AGAINST RAILROADS. 


Complaints Brought Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—Reparations. 








WasHInecton, D. C., Feb. 25.—In the complaint of the 
lurnace Run Saw Mill Company against the Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company, which are argued before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week by J. J. Foley 
for the mill company, it was urged that the commission 
has no right to hold a 19-cent rate on spruce lumber and 
lath imported from the maritime provinces to Toledo to 
be legal, just and reasonable, when, at the same time, 
they maintain a 14-cent import rate on mahogany logs 
tc the same point from the port of Boston, and foreign 
ports, exclusive of the maritime provinces. It is claimed 
that this is discriminatory legislation; that it is a matter 
with which the commission has nothing to do if it takes 
in the questions of the ports of entry, as this should be 
a matter to be worked out with the Department of State 
and the minister of foreign affairs of any other country. 

Counsel for the carriers submitted that the 14-cent 
import rate was placed because of the fact that it was 
found to be necessary in order to attract this mahogany 
trade from the Gulf and South Atlantic ports, and that 
there was not matter for comparison between shipments 
of spruce lath and lumber and mahogany. 


COMPLAINT DISMISSED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 27.—In the complaint of the 
West Oregon Lumber Company against the Astoria & 
Columbia River Railroad Company covering the alleged 
misrouting of a shipment of fir lumber from Clatskanie 
Junction, Ore., to DeBeque, Colo., resulting in a claim 
for excessive charges, it was admitted by the complainant 
that he had used the wrong road initials on the bill of 
lading, yet the claim was made that the carriers should 
have routed according to the most favorable route, not- 
withstanding that fact. The commission has frequently 
ruled that where a shipper gives specific instructions as 
to the route his shipment shall take, the carrier must 
observe such instructions and is relieved of the duty of 
ascertaining whether. or not the shipment could be for- 
warded via another route at a lower rate. The complaint 
has, therefore, been dismissed. 





REBATE SOUGHT. 

WasHinoton, D. C., Feb. 27.—M. A. Krotter, lumber 
dealer, of Omaha, Neb., has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the ‘Saline, 
Anderson & River Railway Company et al., and more 
than 100 other carriers against the rate of 26% cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber and other forest products 
in earload lots to Omaha, South Omaha, Council Bluffs 
and other towns and cities west of the Mississippi river 
taking the same rate on shipments made during a period 
from February 4, 1909, to August 1, 1910, on which they 
ask for a rebate of all in excess of the 25-cent rate 
which was ordered in by the commission to become 
effective August 1, 1910, detailed statements of which 
are attached to the complaint, and with interest at the 
rate of 6 percent. 





COMMERCIAL CLUB FILES COMPLAINT OF 
DISCRIMINATION IN RATES. 


WasHIneTOoN, D. C., Feb. 27.—The traffic bureau of 
the Sioux City Commercial Club, including the Bruce 
Edgerton Lumber Company, C.-W. Chapman Lumber 
Company, Curtis Sash & Door Company, Ford Lumber 
Company, Fullerton Lumber Company, Leeds Lumber 
Company, Morning Side Lumber Company, J. H. Queal 
& Co., J. D. Spalding and the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany, has filed a complaint against the Anderson & 
Saline River and a large number of other southern 
roads, covering the great lumber producing sections of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, in which it 
is claimed that, Sioux City is the distributing center for 
the distribution of southern lumber to Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Wyoming, southwestern Minnesota 
and northwestern Iowa. 

On October 1, 1908, the carriers named put in a rate 
of 28 cents a hundred pounds on lumber over the terri- 
tory named, which it is claimed is discriminatory against 
Sioux City as a distributor of lumber and other products, 
such as sash, doors and blinds. On the same date, by 
an adjustment of rates, the rate to Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., was advanced from 25 
to 26% and to Sioux City, Iowa, of 30 cents, where it 
has since remained. . 

They ask for the establishment of a rate of 25 cents 
to Des Moines and Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, South 
Omaha and Lincoln, Neb. 

This petition was sent on December 3 to the I[nter- 
state Commerce Commission, but was filed February 23. 


OHIO LUMBER COMPANIES COMPLAIN OF 
UNREASONABLE RATES. 

WasHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 25.—The Clearfield Lumber 
Company, 8. M. Bradley, McGlone Bros., Salt Lick Lum 
ber Company and Whistler and the Scearcy Company, all 
lumber dealers and manufacturers, situated on the main 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad in Morehead, 
Farmer and Salt Lick, Ky., and Ironton, Ohio, have filed 
a complaint with the commission against the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and twenty other carriers, in ‘which they state 
that previous to October 1, 1909, the rates on lumber 
and forest products from Morehead and other points 
named to all Central Freight Association points were in 
Group 21 of the tariff 13310 in so far as Meeks was con 
cerned, while Morehead, Farmer and Salt Lick were in 
Group 26; on the date named Meeks was changed from 
Group 21 to Group 16, giving it a rate on lumber and 
forest products from 2 to 5 cents a hundred pounds lower 
than places in the other group; that Charleston, W. Va., 
and St. Albans being in Group 4 enjoy rates from 4 to 5 
cents lower than Morehead, Farmer and Salt Lick, as 
these are strongly competitive points, it is claimed that it 
causes an undue and unreasonable prejudice and disad 
vantage to the shippers at the three last named points; 
they ask that the Chesapeake & Ohio be required to 
answer the charges, and that after a hearing and inves 
tigation an order shall be issued fixing a reasonable 
rate. Reparation is also asked for all shipments during 
the two years preceding the filing of the complaint. 





COMPLAINTS SET FOR HEARING, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has announced that the following cases 
have been assigned for hearing before Commissioner Clark 
in Chicago on March 6, 1911, at 10 a. m.: 

Rapides Lumber Company against the Sovodsworth & 
Louisiana Central Railway Company et al., docket No 
3656, and Sub. Nos. 1 to 13 inclusive. 

Southern Pine Lumber Company against the Chicago, Bui 
a & Quincy Railroad Company et al., docket No. 8657, 
and Sub. No. 1. 

Clark-Boise Lumber Company against the Jefferson & 
Northwestern Railway Company et al., docket No. 3658, and 
Subs. Nos. 1 to 107 lociusies, 

Frost-Johnson Lumber Company against the Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company et al., docket No. 3659, 
and Sub. Nos. 1 to 52 inclusive. 

Farmers’ Lumber Company against the Anderson & Saline 
River Railway Company et al., docket No. 3695, and Subs 
Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive. 

Olive-Sternberg Lumber Company against the Texas & 
Hag — Railroad Company et al., Docket No. 3795, and 
Sub. No. 


REPARATION AWARDS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The following awards of 
reparation have been approved by the Interstate Com 
meree Commission : 

Trexler Lumber Company vs. Atlanta Coast Line Railroad 
Company et al.—Refund of $22.30 overcharge on shipment 
of lumber from Allens, 8. C., to Richwood, W. Va. 

Powers Elevator Company vs. Northern Pacific Railway 
Company—Refund of $209.95 on four carloads of lumbet 
shipped from Minneapolis, Minn., to Gladstone, N. D. . 

Swastika Lumber Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Ke Railway Company et al.—Refund of $25.74 overcharge 
on 250,000 shingles from Allenville, Wash., to Fresno, Cal. 

se Wagon Company vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Company—Retund of $60.00 on ship 
ment of twenty carloads of lumber from Arkansas points to 
Springfield, Mo. 

W. E. ‘Terhune Lumber Company vs. Central of Georgia 
Railway Company et al.—Refund of $56.82 overcharge on 
— ene of lumber from Blakeley, Ga., to Arens 
erg, Pa. 


Williams & McKeithan Lumber Company vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company et al.—Refund of $24.20 on 
141,600 pounds of rough lumber from Lamar, 8. C., to Lum 


r, 8. C., at which point the lumber was dressed and 138, 
ee _— of product was reshipped to various interstate 
points. 

C. Arnett vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Com 
pany et al.—Refund of $37.40 on L. C. L. shipment of 
cypress shingles from Timberton, La., to Harriston, La. 

Gulf Lumber Compan vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway ompany et al.-Refund of $400.48 
on shipments of turpentine cups from Daisy, -Tenn., to 
Pickering, La., on January 31, 1908. 


LAND CASE DECISION REVERSED. 


NEw OrLEans, La., Feb, 28.—The Mississippi supreme 
court has reversed the decision of Chancellor Thomas, 
of Greenville, in the case of the Wisconsin Lumber Gom 
pany vs. state of Mississippi. It will be remembered 
that this suit, in its original form, attacked the titles 
to thousands of acres of valuable timber lands. In his 
decision last summer the chancellor upheld the conten- 
tion of the state that the titles were fraudulently ob 
tained. The lands, which lie mostly in the delta, were 
sold to purchasers who were, it was contended in the 
suit, acting for other parties. The state officers at the 
time were glad to dispose of the realty and get it upon 
the tax rolls. Most of it has changed hands repeatedly 
and is today in the hands of purchasers in good faith, 
for value. Chancellor Thomas’ ruling created a small 
sized sensation at the time of its delivery. While the 
text of the supreme court ’s decision has not been received 
the dispatch announcing it declares that its effect will 
be to leave the titles clear and flawless. 

The same tribunal today handed down a preliminary 
decision in the Mississippi bond controversy, wherein th 
state treasurer refuses to pay the first interest coupons 
on the bonds lately sold by Governor Noel. The point 
ruled upon does not touch the merits of the quarrel, 
however. The case at bar was that instituted by the 
treasurer himself, who sought an injunction restraining 
the holders of the bonds from transferring the em 
battled interest coupons to ‘‘innocent purchasers.’’ Thi 
court holds that no such injunction is necessary to pro 
tect the treasurer, ‘‘since there can be no such thing as 
a bona fide holder thereof to preclude the obligor from 
asserting all rights against a purchaser after maturity.’ 
The crux of the tangle will be passed up to it in th 
case of Mrs. Emma Edwards v. the state treasurer, i 
which the plaintiff seeks to compel the treasurer, b) 
mandamus, to pay the matured interest on certain of tl: 
bonds in her possession. 
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AUSPICIOUS OPENING OF IMPORTANT OREGON RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Ieb. 25.—The Oregon Trunk line, 
built at a cost of approximately $95,000 a mile, was 
formally thrown open into central Oregon February 15, 
when President John F. Stevens made a trip of in- 
spection to Madras, the gateway to central Oregon, 
112 miles from the mouth of the Deschutes river, where 
it empties into the Columbia. The arrival of President 
Stevens’ private train of locomotive and two coaches 
was the occasion for a great celebration. 

The tracklaying crew is pushing on with Bend as 








PUNCH BOWL TUNNEL AND BRIDGE ON OREGON 
TRUNK LINE 


the objective point and it is believed that through 
service to Bend will be attained by the end of next 
June. One delay in getting the rails to Bend ig the 
construction of the high steel bridge across Crooked 
river, a bridge that will be 560 feet long and 350 feet 
above the level of the stream. 

Reaching Bend, the road will tap a white pine belt 
containing, conservatively estimated, 5,000,000,000 feet 
of timber, which through the new road will find an 
outlet. At the outset the road will haul lumber into 


central Oregon from the Columbia River district for 
building purposes. Rates have been announced on 
lumber from the Portland district and it is expected 
that large quantities will be shipped in until mills are 
started in the white pine district. 

Eventually the Oregon Trunk will be extended to a 
connection with the Pacific & Eastern railroad out of 
Medford, which also taps a very rich timber belt. 

The Oregon Trunk, Pacific & Eastern, Spokane, Port 
land & Seattle, A. & C. railroad and the Oregon Electric 
and United railways, are all under the presidency of 
Mr. Stevens and part of the great Hill system. 

The Deschutes Railway Company’s line into central 
Oregon, also by way of. the Deschutes river and Willow 
Creek canyon, but for the greater part of the way 
on the opposite shore to that occupied by the Hill 
road, will be completed to Madras in about six weeks. 
This line is being built by the Harriman system. 

President Stevens, of the Oregon Trunk, is also presi 
dent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle railway, the 
A. & C. railroad, the Oregon Electric and the United 
railways, and his arrival in Oregon about twenty 
months ago to take charge of the Hill properties 
marked the beginning of a new era in railroad develop 
ment in this state. 

Mr. Stevens not only studies the railroad situation 
but also goes into the possibilities of development of 
the natural resources and thus assists in the creation of 
traffic for the lines that have been left in his hands 
with unlimited power of control. 

President Stevens laid the foundation for the build 
ing of the Panama canal and controlled its destiny 
until the work was well under way. Averse to being 
hampered by endless red tape, he resigned the govern 
ment position, and accepted the management of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad until pur- 


‘snaded by James J. Hill, the empire and railroad 


builder, to go to Oregon to report upon the feasibility 
of opening up the central Cregon plains. His report 
was backed up by the Hill millions and the wonderful 
accomplishment of bringing in contact with the out 
side world these hundreds of thousands of acres within 


the short period of twenty months will go down in 
history as one of the most important achievements in 
the upbuilding of the state. 

Regular service will be started on the Oregon Trunk 
March 1, and one of the results thereof will be the 
establishment of a number of retail lumber yards in 
the various towns on the road. 





. 
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RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT JOHN F. STEVENS’ PRI- 
VATE TRAIN AT MADRAS, ORB., FEBRUARY 15. 





Through William L. Wallace, 356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, transfer has been made of about 2.900,000,000 
feet of fir timber located in Polk and Tillamook 
counties, Oregon, southwest of Portland, from William 
C. Slattery, of Portland, Ore., to the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, trustee for James Deering, Charles 
Deering and Richard T, Howe, comprising the Deering 
Harvester Company, of New York. Consideration is 
said to have been approximately $2,000,000. 





ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS. AT WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 


At the recent annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Milwaukee one 
tloor of the Pfister hotel was entirely occupied by pro 
vressive manufacturers and wholesalers with exhibit 
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THE I. STEPHENSON COMPANY’S EXHIBIT 





rooms, in which they received their friends, displayed 
their goods and distributed souvenirs, This interest 
ing feature of retail conventions was particularly 
notable at the Wisconsin gathering. On this page 
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are shown such photographs as were available, and 
they give an idea of the exhibit rooms and of the 
excellent gentlemen who occupied them and entertained 
everyone that visited them. 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY ROOFING. H. B. WAITE LUMBER COMPANY'S EXHIBIT. 
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[wer FINANCIAL “@e 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 


Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Blidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Your Money in Timber 


The manufacturing of lumber has, at 
times, beon unprofitable; but, while the 
values of standing timber have at times, 
temporarily come to a standstill, the 
tendency has been steadily upward. 
And no advance has ever been lost, 


Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing, Interest Bearing, 
eed Protected 
are issued for $1,000, $500 and $100, They 
pay holders a yearly return, and a gen- 
erous share of the profits earned by the 
ever increasing value of the timber, 


Write for facts 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company 


Seattle, Washington. 





| TIMBER BONDS | 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


%~ Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 








W. L. REATE «ivsermor‘inct: Vancouver, B.C. | 





The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 


The General Appraisal Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the property in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. 

















MOSTLY ABOUT FORESTRY. 


LEGISLATION OF VITAL INTEREST TO LUM- 
: BERMEN. 


SeaTTtLE, WAsH., Feb, 25.—Washington lumbermen are 
deeply interested in various measures naw in the process 
of becoming law, in both the state and United States 
legislatures. Bills of especial interest to lumberimen now 
before the state legislature are the employers’ Liability 
bill, Which has already passed the house and undoubtedly 
will pass the senate, and which has received stroug back- 
ing by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; the insurance bill, which proposes to recodify the 
state insurance laws, and to which an amendment was 
gotten by lumber interests regarding certain phases cf 
fire insurance, and the forest protection bill, framed to 
make changes in the existing laws relating to the pro- 
tection of stahding timber against fires. In Congress 
there is the Taft réciprocity treaty with Canada. It is 
understood here that this treaty will have hard pulling 
before it passes the Senate. D. KE. Skinner, of the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, Seattle, as a representative of 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been in Washington for some time in the interests 
of the lumbermen as regards this treaty, and has appeared 
before the Senate committee that has charge of the mat- 
ter, heartily opposing it. 

In order to arouse more interest in favor of the forest 
protection bill now before the state legislature, the 
Washington Conservation Association, of Seattle, through 
the oflice of Secretary Douglas, has sent out the following 
letter to its members: 


Among the most important measures before the legislature 
is senate bill No. 201, for giving Washington better protec- 
tion against forest fires. It represents no particular in- 
terest, having been prepared by the state commission on 
forest legislation. Governor Hay indorses it strongly. 

The season just past, with its destruction In this state of 
several human lives, many villages, hundreds of settlers’ 
homes and immense community resources, has clearly taught 
the need of such protection. It is due to the settler who 
risks his improvements and the lives of his family, and to 
the business or professional man whose prosperity requires 
that our forest resources be developed instead of destroyed 
by fire. Every tree burned means that much less employ- 
ment of labor and market for supplies. While most forest 
states have long realized that expenditure to protect life 
and resources is a profitable investment, as well as a duty, 
Washington has remained comparatively indifferent, yet in 
no other way is her community welfare so peculiarly vul- 
nerable. 

Aside from all other considerations, it should be remem- 
bered that the state-owned grant lands bear fully $30,000,000 
worth of timber upon which our educational institutions de- 
vend. An annual appropriation of $95,000 would be an 
nsurance rate upon this gravely imperiled public property 
of only one-third of 1 percent. 

If this bill is to pass, carrying an appropriation to make 
it effective and helpful to the counties, there must be more 
active public indorsement. The only sure way is to let each 
member of your county delegation know of your approval. 
Write them today! 





MODIFIED CONDITIONS OF TRINITY FOREST 
TIMBER SALES. 


In a recent issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
the substance of the conditions to be imposed upon the 
buyer of the timber offered for sale by the government 
in the Trinity national forest of California. Announce- 
ment is now made that the forester has made a change 
in clause No. 3 of the conditions, which is covered in the 
following paragraph: 


3. In consideration of the special concessions made in 
this sale in stumpage rates, the large amount of timber in- 
volved, and the length of time allowed for its removal, the 
successful bidder will be required to construct and operate 
a standard gage railroad, which shall be a common carrier 
through Trinity county, California, either from some point 
on tide water to Wildwood, California, on the headwaters of 
the Hay Fork of the Trinity river, following the general 
course of the Hay Fork of the South Fork of Trinity river 
from Hyampom to Wildwood; such road must be in operation 
between the — selected on tidewater and Hay Work vil- 
lage in Trinity county, California, on or before April 1, 
1916, and be extended to Wildwood, California, and in opera- 
tion at least two years before the date on which the con- 
tract of sale expires; or from some point in the Sacramento 
valley connecting with a railroad having transcontinental 
connections and running to Wildwood, California, on the 
headwaters of the Hay Fork of the South Fork of Trinity 
river and thence following the general course of the Hay 
Fork of the Trinity river from Wildwood to Hyampom village 
and through to the western boundary of the Trinity National 
Forest on the headwaters of Grouse creek. Such road must 
be in operation between the point selected in the: Sacra- 
mento valley and Hyampum village in the Trinity, National 
Forest on or before April 1, 1916, and be extended to the 
headwaters of Grouse creek and in operation at least two 
ears before the date on which the contract of sale expires, 
fi these conditions are not fulfilled in any particular. the 
purhcaser will be required to pay for all timber cut previous 


to April 1, 1916, at the rate of $2 per M feet board measure. . 





USES OF OREGON WOODS. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—A very complete: werk on 
Wéipd-using- industries of Oregon, with spegial reference 
to the properties and uses of Oregon woods, has: jist 
been issued for free distribution, by the Oregon San: 
servation Association, of which Joseph N. Teal is pres- 
ident and A. B. Wastell secretary. The work was_pre- 


pared by Howard B. Oakleaf, of the United, ‘States: 


Forest Service, in codperation with the United. States 
Forest Service and under the direction of Mr. Wastell 
and J. B. Knapp, of the United States Forest Service. 
By way of introduction the work gives an abbrevi- 
ated resume of the contents of the book, as follows: 


The state of Oregon is reported to have nearly 400,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber, an amount equal to ap- 
proximately one-sixth of that now remaining in the United 
States. It would seem that Oregon should be among the 
foremost lumber producing states, but, owing to the present 
inaccessibility of much of the timber, its operation is reatly 
retarded. Oregon ranked ninth in 1909 in the. production 
of lumber, having cut nearly 2,000,000 feet, and it is very 
probable that the 1910 cut will equal and possibly exceed 


the above amount. Of the 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually sawed in this state, 400,000,000 is a out 
by water and 800,000,000 by rail. Of the remaining 800,- 
000,000 board feet consumed in the state, approximately 
25 percent is further manufactured into the various products 
considered in this report. The balance goes into general 
building and construction work. 

Oregon has seventeen commercial species, representing 
fourteen genera, with woods of diverse color and texture, 
ranging from the very hard deciduous trees, such as the 
oaks, ashes and maples, to the soft evergreen pines, firs 
and spruces. 

Nineteen distinct wood-using industries are operating in 
the state, and the plants comprising the various industries 
represent investments of from a few thousand dollars in the 
small woodworking shops to $7,000,000 in the pulp mills. 

The annual ———. of all of the wood-using indus- 
tries of the state is 296,791,900 board feet, nearly 200,000,- 
000 feet of which is actually purchased in the form of 
lumber, the balance being obtained in the form of logs and 
cordwood. The purchase of this raw material represents 
an expenditure of about $4,750,000. Of the 296,000,000 
feet annually consumed, less than one pormnt is obtained 
outside of the state, as is shown by table No. 19, giving a 
summary of consumption by species. ‘Table No. 1 gives a 
summary of the industries, showing annual consumption 
and the estimated cost of the material consumed by each 
industry. 

This report of the wood-using industries of Oregon in- 
cludes all, such industries except those manufacturing lum- 
ber and shingles. Lumber and shingles were purposely 
omitted, since the Bureau of the Census, in codperation 
with the Forest Service, annually obtains statistics of the 
production of these commodities. Planing mill products, 
such as flooring, ceiling, siding, rustic etc., commonly pro- 
duced in connection with many of the saw mills, were also 
neglected because of the close association of these forms 
with the general lumber business. Figures reported by 
manufacturers of trunks, barrels and similar articles were 
omitted where the wood is received in a finished form and 
the process of manufacture consists of mere assemblage and 
union of the parts. 





WOMEN CONSERVATIONISTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Worcester, MAss., Feb. 25.—The Worcester Woman’s 
Club, one of the largest clubs in the general federation 
of woman’s clubs in the country, with a membership of 
600 and a waiting list, is one of the stanchest 
supporters of forest conservation in this state. There 
is a strong committee, which follows every state and na- 
tional move in the interests of preserving the forests; 
and, wherever possible, legislators are approached by this 
committee to help along the good work. 

Miss Georgie A. Bacon, president of the state feder- 
ation and former president of the Worcester Womun’s 
Club, has made conservation one of the most vital com- 
mittees of the state federation and the work of these 
women is undoubtedly going to bring results. 

Miss Helen A. Ball, chairman of the Worcester club 
conservation committee, who met other state conservation 
chairmen at a conference in Boston a few days ago, re- 
ported results at a meeting of the club here on Wednes- 
day. She said that she, hailing from the stronghold of 
anticonservation, had not heard the news that made all 
comers radiant, the passage of the Week’s bill, and it 
was voted unanimously to send a message of appreciation 
and congratulation to Representative Week and Sena- 
tor Crane that their untiring efforts had brought the bill 
to a successful issue. 

She referred with enthusiasm to the Crawford Notch 
hearing before the New Hampshire legislature and spoke 
of the courtesy of the New Hampshire senators in wel- 
coming the women to the hearing and according them 
due credit. 

Crawford Notch is in the White mountains and is held 
as a state reservation, while the White mountain tract, 
extending into Maine and a tract in North Carolina are 
most important water sheds, are federal reservations. 
The importance of this legislation, she said, can not 
be overestimated as it means not only conservation of 
forests but of waters and soils, the prevention of ero- 
sion and control of floods. 

Forestation of waste land that is now covered by 
worthless gray birch, suggested the starting of nurseries 
by the older children, high school pupils, and this led 
to the consideration of municipal forestation of water- 
sheds. It was remarked by Miss Ball that 2,000 acres 
of the watershed of the Fall River water supply already 
has been set out to white pine and the work is to be 
extended as rapidly as possible. Thirteen towns in Massa- 
chusetts -have now done something towards foresting 
watersheds. 

The subject of waste received attention, the waste 
of fuel and of paper that calls for such an enormous 
quantity of wood pulp, that devastates the forests. 





VENEER DRYERS. 


That every manufacturer of built-up panels should have 
a re-dryer is an accepted conclusion. Every consumer of 
veneer who makes glued-up stock receives more or less 
stock nof sufficiently dry to glue on its receipt. And 
no drying system can dry it thoroughly and keep it dry 
in all climatic conditions. For example, veneer manu- 
factured in the South during the winter and spring 
months dried bone dry, loaded in a dry car and shipped 
to northern markets is sure to absorb moisture. ‘lhe 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has a oné-section machine, which is ample for 
the average panel builder or furniture manufacturer, the 
operating cost of which is extremely low in comparison 
with its value. The Proctor dryer for drying veneer 
direct from the knife would appear to be indispensable 
to the uptodate manufacturers, equally valuable as 4 
re-dryer and an essential in the factory of every manu- 
facturer of glued-up stock. The Philadelphia Textile 
Machinery Company will be glad to send one of its repre- 
sentatives to demonstrate its machines in operation at the 
nearest point to persons or concerns inquiring. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. | 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Suburban Demand Shows Healthy Increase—Many 
Lumbermen Attending National Wholesalers’ Meet- 
ing—Bronx Makes Good Record. 

New York, Feb. 28.—Trade has strengthened slightly 
during the last week and suburban demand has been of 
such proportions that more stock is being ordered from 
this source than for some time. Building indications con- 
tinue favorable and with more seasonable weather the 
outlook will be promising. 

Last week in Manhattan nine permits were filed, cost- 
ing $103,600; Bronx, twenty-two, $426,000; Brooklyn, 
twenty-seven, $158,500, and Queens, fifty-nine, costing 
$253,100, making a total of 117, costing $941,800. 

Remarkable activity has prevailed in the Bronx since 
1902 to date. According to statistics recently published 
new structures and alterations from 1902 to 1910 in- 
clusive aggregated $237,819,286; making the yearly aver- 
age $26,424,364. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C., and a large delegation 
from this city will leave today to attend. Among those 
who will be present are G. M. Stevens, jr., and T. 8S. 
Miller, of the Stevens-Eaton Company; W. 8. Van Wert, 
of the Emporium Lumber Company; Henry Cape, Thomas 
M. Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co.; Charles Milne, of the 
Milne Bros., and Frank R. Haviland, of the Haviland 
Lumber Company; C. O. Shepherd, of the Davison Lum- 
ber Company, Limited; Laurens P. Rider, A. W. Swain, 
of Swain, Allcock & Swain, and Walter T. Hart, of Price 
& Hart. 

Among out of town members who will take the train 
from this city are the members of Stone & Hershey and 
R. L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Company, Pots 
dam, N. Y. LL. H. Parker, assistant manager of the 
Lumber Underwriters, accompanied by Mrs. Parker, will 
attend the sessions. James Sherlock Davis, of Cross, Aus- 
tin & Ireland, of Brooklyn, will be present. Members 
leaving today will occupy a special car on the ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Limited.’? 

C. W. Manning leaves tomorrow on a trip south and 
will stop off at Washington, D. C., to attend the conven- 
tion. From Washington he will go to Goldsboro, N. C 
and other points in that section. 

Recent visitors included C. I. Millard, president of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; E. L. 
Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Kk. C, Carury, of Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, 
Mich., and George J. Barker, of Barker Lumber Com 
pany, Incorporated, Boston, Mass. 


”? 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Norrn TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 28.—The increased 
volume of business transacted earlier in the month, 
which created optimism to the extent of predictions of 
an unusual trade for February, has dwindled with the 
approach of the end of the month. In spite of the 
turn in conditions dealers are led to believe through 
the many inquiries and other convincing details that 
a good business will be transacted during March and 
April. 

The Niagara Radiator & Boiler Company has placed 
an order with W. G. Palmer for thirty carloads of 
yellow pine to be used in the enlargement of the com 
pany’s factory. 

The Weston Transit Company, of which Charles Wes- 
ton and Legrand 8. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, are 
prominent members has sold its lake freighters, Legrand 
S. DeGraff, William M. Mills and W. B. Kerr, the 
largest vessels of their kind on the lakes, to the Pitts 
burg Steamship Company. 


3 LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 











Week’s Issue of Building Permits Show Increase in 
Valuation—New South Carolina Lineyard Concern— 
Inspecting Canadian Situation. 

BurraLo, N. Y¥., March 1.—The various branches of 
the lumber trade report a little improvement in business, 
though building will not become active until the weather 
becomes more favorable. Building permits for the last 
week numbered forty, with eighteen frame dwellings. 
The total cost, while not large, amounting only to $56,000, 
is higher than for the previous two weeks. 

_C. M. Betts & Co. is opening a chain of retail yards 

in South Carolina to deal in yellow pine. One each has 

been established at Florence and Sumter, in that state, 
and two or three more will be started. Employees of the 
firm will be given an interest in the business, which will 
be carried on under the name of the Betts Mill & Supply 

Company. 

LL. D. Graves, who has been planning to ‘spend several 
weeks in the South, has been delayed in making the trip 
on account of the illness of his oldest daughter, who is 
now improving. Graves, Bigwood & Co. will finish haul 
ing logs about March 10 and have a Jarge supply to run 
through the coming season. 

Hi. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is in Canada and will 
make an inspection of lumber conditions in Ottawa and 
its vicinity. 

J. W. Rowley, son of F. E. Rowley, well known lum- 


ber dealer at Port Allegheny, is with the E. W. Bartholo- 
mew Lumber Company as salesman for western New 
York and part of Pennsylvania. 

James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple Floor- 
ing Company, is in Canada on a sales trip. The flooring 
mill is well stocked with raw material. 

James H. Walsh hereafter will be a Cincinnati lum- 
berman, having given up his connection with the James 
H. Walsh Company. 

The Emporium Lumber Company has added to its late 
purchase of pine and hardwood timber lands in the 
Adirondack region of St. Lawrence county to 81,000 
acres and will have a mill ready for this winter’s log cut 
at Cranberry Lake in a short time. 

Isaac Wright, manager of the Memphis business of 
Seatcherd & Son, is making one of his periodical visits 
to the Buffalo office. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. state that the box trade dur- 
ing February showed an improvement over that of the 
preceding month. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb, 27.—Business is improving. 
Country yards and factories have been sending inquiries 
freely to the local wholesalers and a general stiffening 
of prices is felt in most lines. 

Several grades of white pine have been advanced and 
from all indications will go higher within a short time. 
Yellow pine prices continue to hold firm and orders are 
accepted with more freedom. In general the hardwood 
market shows strength, a few lines tending to advance. 

W. H. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., has returned 
from a month’s vacation in Arkansas. 

John Simon, of the Simon Bros. Lumber Company, has 
been confined to his home a week by illness. 

B. L. Jenks was enjoying a vacation in Cuba at the 
time of being informed of the death of Robert H. Jenks. 

C,. Ti. Prescott, past president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, left this week to 
attend the annual convention at Washington, D. C, 

George 8. Gynn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a vacation in Florida. 











NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Receipts of lumber by water 
at Boston last week were 3,393,949 feet from the South, 
250,000 feet from Maine, 196,132 feet and 1,000,000 
shingles from Canada, 

A betterment of inquiry for plain oak from the retail 
yard trade is reported. Demand has improved for %-inch 
stuff. Plain oak in straight or comb grain is in request, 
although the call is not considered to be stable. 

Wendell M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Company, 
Boston, was appointed delegate to the National Whole- 
salers’ convention in Washington, D. C., from the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in place 
of Frank W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin. 











FROM THE NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 28.—The signs indicaté an active, 
even lively march trade in the lumber industry in this 
locality. The prospect of a really good spring splurge 
grows better as the days lengthen and the advent of the 
bluebird approaches. There is a general movement by 
the local dealers towards stocking up and, in consequence, 
inquiries and orders have been numerous during the Icst 
week or so. 

The general forward movement with the approach of 
building weather is reflected in the local price lists of 
building materials. Brick is higher, Portland cement is 
firmer and all grades of lumber have been on the upward 
trend. These conditions are true of the whole district 
and similar to those obtaining in the New York markets. 

Prices on lower grades of white pine are firm. On the 
better grades they are soft. Competition is active among 
the handlers of yellow pine, and is becoming more agres- 
sive as the demand resulting from heavy construction 
work increases. Prices in hemlock are stationary, but 
orders are numerous and liberal. Spruce, cypress and 
hardwoods are in demand. 

The R. 8. Coryell Lumber Company reports satisfactory 
inquiries for shingles from the New England field. The 
company has had numerous calls for spruce and other 
woods. The outlook is good, 

George Smock, Fred Glasby and James M. Reilly left 
yesterday for Washington, D. C., to represent the Jersey 
association at the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
convention at the national capital. 

A strong attack is being directed against the new build- 
ing code. It has been in effect in Newark since January 

10. Unless the code is materially modified a permanent 
handicap will be put on frame structures, not only within 
the fire limits but throughout the city. 

The building department issued fifty-one permits last 
week, mostly for dwellings. The total value represented 
was $176,000. ‘Twelve permits were issued by the state 
tenement house board, The value represented was 
$94,000. 


—_——e eee 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Mg., Feb. 25.—The Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany, of Brunswick, which owns a big tract of land in 
St. John county, New Brunswick, and whence it ships 
many barges loaded with pulpwood to Bath, Me., each 
season, will establish small nurseries to reforest areas 
that are now bare of trees. It will also establish a look- 
out and telephone system. 

One of the greatest improvements for log driving on 
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Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loar. .ii 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 








Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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H. M. Byttessy & Company 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portland, Ore. Mobile, Ala. 
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Material 


is frequently 


Small 


Compared with that sus- 
tained by demoralization of 
business and time loss in re- 


building. 
No Insurance 
Covers this kind of damage. 


Why Not 


Minimize risk of fire by 
best protection, which we 
will furnish and 


We Carry the Cost 


Ask Us How. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 











I 926 Manhattan Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VAY, 


TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO’ 
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This House Makes an 


Exclusive Specialty of 
the Purchase and Sale of 


Timber Land Bonds 





Its management has for many years 
been engaged in the Timber Land bond 
business, is thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of lumbermen, and has been in- 
strumental in the marketing of many 
millions of bonds of this character. 

We at all times are in the market for 
the purchase of attractive; Timber Land 
Bond issues, and are prepared to ne- 
gotiate a loan for any amount from 


$150,000 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


BANKERS 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Long Dist Teleph 
Randolph 731-761. 





826-827 Marquette Bldg., 





CHICAGO. 
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Accounts 
















Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over $2 years’ experience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 





on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our } 


Law and Collection Department 
every time a customer fails to respond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St,, NEW YORK 


6 Please mention the American Lumberman 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 

d h from board. We 


tracts and effecting quickest . 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 


handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














the Kennebec river has been brought about this winter in 
the building of a dam on Moxie stream. 

The annual meetings of the Kennebec and Moose River 
Log Driving companies were held at Augusta February 
21. The Kennebee Log Driving Company elected officers 
and directors as follows: ’ 

Directors, F. T. Bradstreet, president, A. Ledyard Smith, 
George M. Sterns, Frank BH. Boston, G. Guy Hume; treas- 
urer and clerk, 8. W. Philbrick; auditor, A. K. Butler. The 
financial statement of the company is as follows: Receipts, 
$95,036.30 ; expenditures, $96,028.17; excess of expenditures 
over receipts, $091.87. Total cut (main river), 117,007,177 ; 
east branch, 86,759,916. 

The Dead River North Branch Log Driving Company 
elected the following officers: 

Directors, E. P. Viles, president, 8S. W. Philbrick, G. M. 
Stearns, W. J. Lanigan, G. Guy Hume; treasurer and clerk, 
Ss. W.  Philbrick. Receipts, $1,739.49; expenditures, 
$1,767.56; excess of expenditures over receipts, $30.07. 
Total cut, 5,781,645 feet. 

The Dead River Log Driving Company elected the fol 
lowing officers: 

Directors, Kk. P. Viles, president, James W. Parker, W. J. 
Lanigan, G. M. Stearns, H. B. Lawrence, S. W. Philbrick ; 
treasurer and Clerk, C. G. Hume. Receipts, $12,338.79; ex- 
yenditures, $13,565.39; excess of expenditures over receipts, 

1,226.60. Total cut, 24,561,773; left back, 535,000. 

The Moose River Log Driving Company elected the 
following officers: 

Directors, W. J. Lanigan, president, W. T. Haines, F. T. 
Bradstreet, A. Ledyard Smith, G. W. Lawrence; treasurer 
and clerk, 8S. W. Philbrick. a $26,080.66 ; expendi- 
tures, $32,641.75; excess of expenditures over yearn $6,- 
561.09. Total cut, 58,010,898; left back (1910), 4,150,000; 
left back (1909), 6,000,000. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Increase in Sales and Receipt of Inquiries; Prices Sta- 
tionary—Dream of City Beautiful Taking on Sub- 
stance. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—Opinions differ as to 
the probable effect of the recent rate decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the lumber busi- 
ness. However, the main view is that the roads having 
pursued a policy of holding off ever since the agitation 
started can not hold off much longer without serious 
injury to their business. The Pennsylvania road will 
accept the decision, which will have no effect on proposed 
improvements in this city. 

Sales and inquiries are increasing, but prices remain 
stationary except in yellow pine, North Carolina pine 
and spruce, which have weakened a little. North Caro- 
line and yellow pine roofers and No. 3 box seem to be 
in fair demand. 

Building is still dragging. During the last week 133 
permits were issued, covering 227 opetations, with a 
value of $406,715. 

Mayor Reyburn’s plan of a greater and improved 
Philadelphia promises to be the most substantial and 
valuable achievement of his administration. This dream 
has been given substance in maps, diagrams and _ pie 
tures prepared by men who are authorities each in his 
particular line. 

Dredging of the 35-foot channel from Philadelphia to 
the sea, which was stopped by the ice in the Delaware 
river and bay, has been resumed. 

Atlantie City seems to be chary of adopting the plan 
of using wood blocks on the boardwalk, but Chairman 
Headley, of the boardwalk committee of city council, has 


a clear idea of what is needed to make the walk lasi 
fifty years with very few repairs. The secret is wood 
blocks two and a half or three inches square and three 
inches thick, laid over the present surface. Councilman 
Headley says it will cost $6,000 to $7,000 a square for 
the new pavement, but it will be a saving if the 50-year 
term of service is counted in. 

A charter has been issued to the Lykens Valley Prod 
ucts Company, this city, which will establish in Lykens 
valley, in the upper part of Dauphin county, a business 
of planting and cutting trees, manufacturing lumber and 
its products and buying and selling timber lands. 

The incorporators, all prominent citizens of Philadel- 
phia, are Dimner Beeber, Finley Acker and George B 
Wells, the Jatter treasurer. 

Great activity is reported among the lumbermen along 
the North Fork railroad, and as soon as the weather 
permits a band mill larger than any in operation in 
Somerset county will be erected at Humbert. 

Charles B. Coles, a Camden lumber merchant, who 
lives at Moorestown, is seriously ill at Orlando, Fla. 

Charles G. Blatchley will leave this week for a ten 
days’ trip to the Grafton district of West Virginia. 

Owen M. Bruner has returned from an extended trip 
through the South. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers Organize Traffic Bureau 
Pittsburg Delegation Off for Washington—Increased 
Sales and Improved Prices. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Feb. 28.—After several months of 
preparation the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has organized a traffic bureau under the man 
agement of W. H. Herman, an experienced traffic man, 
with a membership of seven of the lumber companies 
identified with the association. An executive committee 
consisting of L. Germain, H. T. Lincoln and J. G. Criste 
directs the operations of the bureau and in a short time 
general offices will be opened. 

At noon today a delegation of Pittsburg lumbermen 
boarded a special car for Washington, D. C., to attend 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Arrangements for the trip were 
made by J. H. Henderson, J. B. Montgomery and J. G. 
Criste, a special committee appointed by the Pittsburg 
wholesalers. 

Ki. V. Babeock & Co. note a generally improved tone to 
business and a marked increase in sales. Prices are 
stronger in all lines. E. V. Babeock went to Washington 
today with the Pittsburg delegation. F’. R. Babeock de 
parted a day earlier. 

The Forest Lumber Company notes much improvement 
in trade and a betterment of prices, and a general in- 
crease in inquiries. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say the fact that yardmen realize 
that prices will likely stiffen as the season advances is 
causing a larger buying movement in that section of the 
trade. 

I. I*. Balsley, of the Palmer & Semans Lumber Com- 
pany, is among the wholesalers bound for the Washington 
meeting. From the capital he will go to Philadelphia, 
New York and possibly Boston. The company reports a 
brisk demand for high grade hardwoods at better prices. 

L. Germain, of the Germain Company, reports a slight 
depression due to the recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, especially in the buying by rail 
roads, but otherwise the situation continues to improve. 

J. L. Lytle, of the J. L. Lytle Lumber Company, says 
the demand is especially good for hardwoods. 

An optimistic note prevails in the opinion of all the 
other members of the local lumber trade. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Popular Lumberman Assumes New Duties in the South 
—Local Lumber Situation Picking Up—Heavy Cedar 
Pole and Post Purchase. 

Bay Crry AND SacInaw, March 1.—George P. Waller, 
former secretary of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, left Saginaw last night to assume the man- 
agament of the United Lumber Company’s plant, at 
Ruston, La. Mr. Waller has been a number of years 
in the local office of Phillips & Seeley, who are heavy 
stockholders in the Waited Lumber Company, Phillips 
& Seeley report the hardwood trade as exceptionally 
good. 

Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, who manufactured 
10,500,000 feet of lumber last year, of which 7,000,000 
feet was hardwood, convert a large portion of their out- 
put into a superior brand of maple flooring. The firm 
operates a lumber yard and is doing a good business. 

The local situation in lumber is picking up. The 
Briggs-Cooper Company, the Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Company, and E. Germain had a good business last sea- 
son and the volume of their business is increasing. Booth 
& Boyd handle a large quantity of lumber through their 
Chicago office that does not come through Saginaw. The 
stock handled through the local yard aggregates more 
than 20,000,000 feet a year; in 1909 it exceeded 30,000,- 
000 feet. 

Thomas Cranage, retired lumberman, and a resident of 
Bay City since 1863, is in a critical condition as the 
result of, blood poisoning and weakness of the heart. 
He came to Bay City in 1863 and entered the lumber 
firm of Thomas Pitts & Co., later Pitts & Cranage, with 
which he was identified until it went out of business a 
few years ago. 

W. ©, Sterling & Co., of Monroe and Bay City, have 


bought at Onaway of Merritt Chandler 200 carloads of 
cedar poles and twenty-five cars of cedar posts. The 
deat also includes sixty carloads of shingle timber. 

M. Sellke has 1,000,000 feet of hardwood logs at his 
mill at Hawks that will be cut and shipped south over 
the Detroit & Mackinac railway. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, AuSable, is run 
ning its band mill and shipping heavily by rail. De 
mand for maple is unusually brisk. 

Thomas Combs, living near Hillman, Montmorency 
county, cut seven logs from an elm tree last week which 
scaled 5,000 feet. They were sold to R. MeQueen, 01 
Hillman. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Marked Improvement in Movement of Stock and in 
Receipt of Orders—Advance in Hemlock Looked For 
—February Business. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 28.—Continued sunshine the 
last few days has had a bracing effect on local condi 
tions. Improvement is marked, both in the increased 
movement of stock and in the greater frequency witli 
which the wholesalers are receiving large orders. 

Hemlock shows a strong tendency to advance in sym 
pathy with the advance reported in the Chicago and 
Wisconsin markets. In view of the marked improvement 
in yellow pine prices, which are being well maintained 
it seems certain that hemlock prices will stiffen ma 
terially in the immediate future. Yellow pine has ad 
vanced from $1 to $3 a thousand feet in the last sixty 
days. Local wholesalers look for a boost of at least 
$1 in hemlock, following the Chicago lead. 

February business has shown a decided improvement 
over that of January. One of the large wholesale con 
cerns, whose January business was 20 percent below thi! 
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of January, 1910, reports that the February sales will 
exceed those for the same month last year between 10 
and 15 percent. 

Early indications point to a busy year on the lakes. 
In the opinion of local vessel agents, navigation will 
open in earnest about April 15. They look for a basic 
rate of $2.50 from the head of Lake Superior to start 
the season. Many vesselmen who carried cargoes at 
a less rate last season say they did not break better 
than even. 

Building operations continue fairly active, permits 
last week totaling nearly $500,000. Contracts have 
been let for a number of other large structures in the 
downtown district and figures are being received on 
several large jobs. 

Within ten days the Brownlee-Kelly Company will 
start manufacturing operations in a tract of yellow pine 
in Virginia, tributary to the Norfolk & Western rail- 
way. Luther Lyman, who has been in charge of lum- 
bering operations of this company several years, will 
have charge of the Virginia cut. William W. Kelly, 
of this concern, sailed from New York Saturday for 
Panama and South American ports. He will return 
about April 1. Mrs. Kelly accompanied him. 

Messrs. Lowrie and Robinson, of the Lowrie & Rob- 
inson Lumber Company, are home from an unusually 
pleasant trip to Cuba, and O. 8. Hawes, of the Salling 
& Hanson Company, has returned from Portland, Ore., 
where he inspected extensive timber properties. 





AN APPROPRIATE CELEBRATION. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Feb. 28.—D. Clint Prescott, 
founder of the Prescott Manufacturing Company, of 
Menominee, celebrated his 70th birthday this week and 
the event was the oceasion of an appropriate celebration 
at the works. 

Mr. Prescott is known widely throughout the United 
States as a manufacturer 
of sawmill machinery. 
Through his inventions 
he probably has done 
more: to increase the 
products of saw mills and 
improve their quality 
than any other man. He 
is famous for having in 
vented the ‘‘shotgun’’ 
steam feed and the mov- 
ing sawmill  earriage. 
These inventions alone 
well might cause him to 
be the most prominent 
sawmill manufacturer in 
the country and will keep 
him in the minds of lum- 
bermen for all time to 
come, 

He is a hale and hearty 
man, although 70 years 
old, and is constantly at 
work on labor saving de- 
vices for use in sawmill work. Mr. Prescott was born 
at Lockport, LIL, and began his mechanical career in the 
\Amoskeag Locomotive Works, at Manchester, at the age 
of 14, He was identified with the Chicago & North 
Western railroad in the early days and recently pub 
lished a book which has been widely read by railroad 
men 


—D 


CLINT PRESCOTT, 
Menominee, Mich 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Indications of Higher Price Level—Prospects of Im 
provement in Hemlock—Pushing Logging Operation» 
—A Giant Pine Log. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 27.—Good lumber is in active 
demand, but there is not much activity in the common 
grades. Four- and 5-inch boards continue to be in active 
request and conditions indicate a higher level of prices. 
Hlemlock has shown a tendeney to improve. Dry hard 
woods, especially birch and thick maple, are in good 
request. Extra shingles are strong and in good demand 
but all other grades are moving slowly. J our- and 5 
inch posts are scarce and prices remain stiff. The bal 
ance of the market is holding its own and dealers look 
to a good trade in the spring. 

Lumbermen and jobbers are pushing logging opera 
tions in order to finish contracts before the spring 
breakup. In some localities hauling operations are well 
under way and in the course of a few weeks the win 
ter’s cut of logs, poles and ties will be delivered at the 
sidings ready for transportation to the mills or to the 
central markets. 

William Gardner, sealer for the Chicago Lumber Com 
pany at Edward Cookson’s camp, near Manistique, re 
ports that Mr. Cookson hauled and loaded a white pine 
log that sealed 1,929 feet. 

B. J. Goodman, sr., who is logging near Clowery, ex 
pects to finish the season’s work the latter part of next 
week. One hundred men have been employed at the 
camps during the winter. George Goodman, a son of the 
operator, has had charge of the work. The season’s 
cut will total 2,000,000 feet, some of which has been 
shipped to the Goodman mill at Little Lake. A large 
quantity of mining timber has been shipped. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 27.—O. P. Chatfield, of 
Kscanaba, who has taken over the manufacture of the 
Raymond log loaders, has completed an addition 50x100 
feet and two stories high at his plant. 

Lumber carriers offer to bring lumber from Georgian 
bay to the lower lakes at practically the same rates as 
last year, but are not making any concessions. From 





Georgian bay to North Tonawanda they are holding for 
$2.25 on trip loads and $2 on season contracts. 

Louis Nadeau, of the Nadeau lumber firm of Nacieau 
Bros., has been reappointed Menominee county road com- 
missioner for six years. 

Besides cutting 400,000 feet of logs near Randville 
this winter Frank Norcaust, of Green Bay, Wis., has cut 
7,000 posts, 500 ties, 300 pieces of piling and 150 cords 
of pulpwood. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD FLOORING PLANT 
COMPLETED. 


The machinery of the new flooring plant of the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, at Glad- 
stone, Mich., has been thoroughly tested and the fac- 
tory is expected to begin the manufacture of flooring 
March 15. The factory building is of reinforced steel 
concrete construction and is 75x250 feet in size. Ad- 
joining the factory building proper is a warehouse of 
the same construction, the dimensions of- which are 
100x300 feet. Both buildings are of the most modern 
type and arrangement. The flooring factory is 
equipped with four of the latest machines, all of which 
are individually operated by electric motors. 

The completion of the flooring factory and ware 
house places the company in a position to handle all 
kinds of finished lumber products, such as merchant- 
able lumber, shingles, ties, lath, staves, hoops, veneers, 
door stock and flooring. The saw mill, planing mill 
and other buildings also are of reinforced steel con- 
crete construction. The company maintains its own 
heating, lighting and power plants. 

This company has been operating seventeen years 
and has back of it timber sufficient to maintain its 
present output twenty-five or more years. The buitd- 
ings and yard of the plant cover 160 acres, the con- 
cern operates three camps and consumes the output of 
fourteen jobbers, the total annual cut being from 
thirty to thirty-five million feet. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors J. D. 
Staples, who for a number of years has been sales man- 
ager of the company, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

The new flooring manufactured by the concern, 
which is soon to appear on the market, will be known 
as the ‘‘Peerless,’’ and the annual output will be 
about 6,000,000 feet. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—P. C. Leonard, of the 
P. C. Leonard Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., was in 
Minneapolis last week, having been present at the retail 
lumbermen’s convention at Winnipeg, Man., and declared 
himself in favor of the Canadian reciprocity agreement. 

W. H. Sill, of the Minneapolis Lumber Company, is in 
California on a vacation, 

A. 1. Barnard and D. F. Clark, who are prominent in 
the loeal wholesale hardwood trade, have retail lumber 
interests in Wisconsin, and attended the retailers’ con- 
vention at Milwaukee last week as members. 

Among the retailers in Minneapolis looking over the 
market are H. C. Burgess, Cresco, Iowa; IF’. C. Benjamin, 
of the Hulbert-Benjamin Lumber Company, Frederick, 
8S. D., and 8. A. Lineoln, of F. M. Slagel & Co., Alton, 
lowa. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Mareh 1.—-Piling is being driven for 
the foundation for a saw mill at International Falls for 
the International Lumber Company. The mill will be 
located east of the village at the mouth of a creek that 
empties into the Rainy river and will begin production 
about July 1. It will have a capacity of 50,000,000 feet 
a year. A planing mill will be a part of the plant. 

It is expected that water rates for the transportation of 
lumber will rule about the same this year as last. 
The rate in 1910 ranged from $2 to $2.25. One lumber 
broker says that he has been offered two boats to carry 
lumber for the coming season at $2.12. It is expected 
that the volume of lumber shipments this year will equal 
if not exceed that of 1910. 

Loggers, because of the unusual depth of snow, have 
hopes that the logging season will extend to April | 








IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLoQuEtT, MINN., March 1.—Business has maintained 
about the same level during the last, week as for several 
weeks previous thereto. Shipments have been satisfac- 
tory, the total for the first two months of 1911 showing 
about 10 percent increase over the same two months of 
last year. Orders are being filled promptly and the mills 
can handle a larger volume than they have had of late. 
It is not expected that March will show any considerable 
increase, however, as much straight car business that is 
usual at this time of year will be lacking this spring on 
account of the depleted condition of stocks. 

Logging has been followed by anxiety this winter 
owing to uncertainty as to the condition of the timber 
that was killed by forest fires during the last year, 
Probably as much damage has been done by worms 
attacking the trees after they were killed by the fire as 
by the fire itself, but in neither respect has the destrue- 
tion been as extensive as was feared earlier in the sea- 
son. Logging for the local concerns has been carried 
on in a much larger number of camps than usual in 
order to take out all the injured timber and save it from 
the deterioration that would take place if it were left 
standing. The total amount logged by the three local 
concerns will not exceed their average annual require 
ments, however. 


Large Dividends to 
Lumber Dealers 








The past year has not been a favorable one to 
the lumber trade, and this fact makes hundreds 
of lumber dealers all the more appreciate the cash 
dividends of forty per cent which they have re- 
ceived on their insurance premiums through the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of Seat 
tle and the other Lumber Mutuals co-operating 
with it. 


These dividends are not merely book credits, 
but have all been paid in real money that they can 
spend. In addition to paying these cash divi 
dends the Company added over $38,000.00 to its 
cash assets and over $8,000.00 to its undivided 
profits 

The Company has added to its cash resources 
each year until at present it could pay five times 
the amount that will be needed to pay losses to 
expiration on all policies now in force as based 
on the past ten years’ experience. This is ,the 
only company writing a mutual participating 
policy upon which the policyholder assumes no 
liability for assessments. Its policies are abso 
lutely non-assessable, thus overcoming the ob- 
jection so many property owners have had to 


mutual insurance 











Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 
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A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 
A prose book, full of humor. 


The funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business. 


(Or any other business.) 

Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 

Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 

Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles. 
Just hard sense and laughs. 

Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 

(A dollar bill will do.) 


Published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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i We Manufacture 


FIR 


Ceiling 
Drop Siding 
Flooring 


CARGO AND RAIL TRADE 
SHIPMENT VIA ALL LINES 


Our large mill plant has 
been entirely rebuilt and 
modernized and our mill 
work is unexcelled. 


Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


FRED K. BAKER, Manager. 
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Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














( Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. | 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


BUILT-UP. PORCH COLUMNS 


BEST ON EARTH 
| also Porch Post, Porch Rail, Flooring and Finish y 














Send us 
the 
HARD 
orders 
to fill 


Western Pine Lumber 
In All Forms For Yard Trade. 





SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY 


MILAN, WASHINGTON 
































FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Building Boom in Prospect—Improvement in General 
Factory Trade—Flooring Plants Busy—New Incor- 
porations and Increase in Capitalization. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 28.—Judging from the de- 

cided increase in the number of building permits dur- 

ing the last week, Milwaukee will enjoy a building boom 
this spring. Sixty-three permits, representing an ex- 
penditure of $204,000, were issued, as compared with only 
seventeen permits for $23,000 issued during the corre- 
sponding week in 1910, Thus far in February a total of 

168 permits has been issued with an expenditure of $402,- 

913. During the entire month of February in 1910, but 

ninety-nine permits were granted. Lumbermen say the 

prospects are much brighter than they were a few weeks 
ago and the general belief is that spring business will 
be entirely satisfactory. 

The general factory trade shows improvement, de- 
spite the fact that the sash and door concerns are buy- 
ing carefully. Most of the machinery manufacturing 
concerns of the city are meeting with a better business 
and orders for stock from this source are much better. 
The hardwood flooring plants are busy in prepara- 
tion for the spring trade. The box factories are buy- 
ing more freely and this has given a better tone to 
lower grades of hardwood. Wardwood prices are firm 
but unchanged, except that red gum quotations have 
advanced, Birch is strong and there is every indication 
that prices in oak will advance. Dry stocks in upper 
grades are low, as is usual at this time of the year. 
Lumbermen expect that new basswood stocks will make 
their appearance on the local market by April, while 
birch probably will not appear before May. 

During the first two months of the year, investments 
in corporations and additions to capital of old con- 
cerns in Milwaukee amounted to $5,361,100, a decided 
increase over the same period a year ago. Among the 
new concerns was the Kighth Avenue Lumber Company, 
with a capital of $20,000, and the Wisconsin Roofing & 
Supply Company, with a capital of $20,000. The Charles 
Abresch Company, vehicles and automobiles, increased its 
capital by $70,000. 

The Marathon Excelsior Manufacturing Company, of 
Marathon, is advertising a complete excelsior plant for 
sale, 

LL. M. Alexander, this city, has been elected vice pres 
ident, and Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, a director 
of the Inland Empire Paper Company, Seattle, Wash. 
The company’s capital was raised chiefly in Wisconsin. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, this city, has been 
awarded the contract to supply the power equipment 
of the Hardwood Products Company’s plant, now in 
course of erection at Neenah. 








TO MAKE TURPENTINE AT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 27.—Another wood-using indus- 
try has come to Wausau, and within a few months the 
old norway pine stumps of the Wisconsin valley will 
begin to yield turpentine and other products. The 
process used will be a combination of steam and de 
structive distillation similar to that employed at Gray- 
ling, Mich. The city has donated a site for the plant, 
consisting of three acres lying between the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway and the Wisconsin river, 
just north of the mill of the Wausau Excelsior Company. 
The construction will begin immediately upon receipt of 
the plans, which are expected daily. 

W. H. Mylrea, the hustling secretary of the Wis 
consin Advancement Association, had much to do with 
bringing this plant to Wausau, and in a recent inter- 
view he gave the following details: 


The gentlemen interested in this matter are Charles V. 
Doran, a business man of Detroit, Mich., and L. B. Cate, 
also of Detroit. Mr. Cate is well known to a number of 
Wausau people, as he is a son of the late Judge G. W. 
Cate, of Stevens Point, and formerly lived in that city. 

They propose to incorporate the Badger Chemical Com- 
pany with a capital stock of from $50,000 to $75,000. They 
will’ erect a factory which will cost about $20,000 for 
building and equipment and will manufacture from norway 
pine stumps —o and its byproducts, which include 
charcoal, pine oil, tar, sheep dip, spray, disinfectants ete. 
They have under contract 240,000 acres of norway pine 
stumps in the vicinity and tributary to Wausau. ‘The plan 
is to pull the stumps from, the ground with a mammoth 
stump puller, break them into small pieces by dynamite, 
load them on cars and ship them to the factory, where 
they will be put into retorts and the turpentine and other 
products extracted from them by what is known as the de- 
structive distillation process. ‘There are two factories in 
Michigan using this process which are eminently success- 
ful. ‘The factory will also afford a market for all the 
norway pine stumps the settlers in this vicinity can pull 
while clearing their land, at from $38 to $4 a cord. 

The factory will be built as soon as the blue prints and 
plans are finished and the retorts can be secured. There 
will be twelve retorts, six feet by twenty feet each, and with 
a capacity of four cords of wood each. Three burnings will 
be made each week and the plant will be in operation fifty 
weeks in each year, About twenty men will be engaged in 
and about the factory, in addition to which a large crew 
will be engaged in pulling the stumps. 

A plant of this size can use up the stumps from one thou- 
sand acres each year. It is probable that if the factory 
makes the success anticipated, its capacity will be enlarged 
as the demand for the product warrants. At present the 
turpentine market is very strong, the price having nearly 
doubled in the last two years. ; 

This plant will be a great factor in the development of 
northern Wisconsin, as it will not only be a great help to 
the settler in getting the pine stumps off from his land, 
but he will get something for them, where heretofore he has 
been put to the expense of pulling them and they have been 
of no value, It will also lessen the number of forest fires, 
which, in many instances, have been started by the burning 
of pine stumps by settlers. 


L. B. Cate will personally superintend the construe- 
tion and operation of the plant and will consequently be- 


come a resident of Wausau. The supply of raw material 
is so large and the prospect of a continued high price 
for turpentine so good that already there is talk of 
doubling the capacity of the plant after a few months’ 
run and also of employing electricity to heat the re- 
torts, if a sufficient market can be developed for char- 
coal so that it will be more profitable to sell this prod- 
uct than to burn it under the retorts. Experiments 
probably will also be undertaken to determine what 
products, if any, can be profitably made from white pine 
stumps. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, W1S., Feb, 28.—The A, H. Stange Company ’s 
sash and door factory has resumed a 10-hour schedule, 
as orders are coming in more freely. 

Ed Felhaber, a farmer of Naugart, has sold thirty 
white pine trees to a Canadian ship building concern 
for $1,600. Twenty-five of these trees were hewed, the 
other five were cut ito logs. 

John Schepp, of Pine River, has started his saw mill, 
which will run three months, mostly on hemlock and 
hardwood. 

This has been an exceptionally good winter for logging 
and all the jobbers report being well along with their 
work. The warm spell of last week settled the snow in 
the woods and madg¢ hauling poor but the cold snap of 
Sunday and Monday has put the roads in fine condition 
and two weeks more of cold weather will see logging 
operations well completed. 

Last Saturday the farmers in this vicinity hauled 
eighty-one loads of picked hardwood logs to the new 
veneer company’s plant, and from appearances the com- 
pany will have a good supply of logs with which to 
start. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 27.—The N. Ludington Com 
pany has received over 10,000,000 feet of logs by rait 
this winter and has them piled on huge rollways in this 
city. The hardwood logs are being dumped into the hot 
pond, 

J. F. Boyd, of this city, is preparing to sell his lath 
mill, which includes an 18-horsepower engine and a full 
equipment. 

Burt and C. Constine, of Peshtigo, have broken up their 
camp on the Wisconsin & Michigan railway. 

Camp 5, of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Pesh- 
tigo, will close about March 15 and by that time will 
have shipped out about 4,000,000 feet of logs, mostly hem- 
lock, hardwood and pine. About ten carloads are shipped 
daily from the camps, which are in charge of Duncan 
Taylor. 

Brillion is to have a new woodworking factory, the 
Brillion Manufacturing Company having been organized 
with $28,000 capital by William Heinke, W. A. Koch, 
Charles Koch and EK. H. Kloehn. It will make cheese 
boxes, bent wooden ware, cheese makers’ supplies, special- 
ties and novelties. The defunct Brillion Wooden Ware 
Company’s plant has been bought. 

A. E, Bisbee, of McMillan Bros., McMillan, announces 
that as soon as the present stock of logs is sawed at the 
MeMillan mill the company’s operations at that place 
will be finished and the mill dismantled. It is one of the 
oldest mills in the central part of the state. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 28.—Sleighing may be broken up 
within two weeks and consequently loggers are pushing 
operations. ‘The cordwood dealers are especially active. 
Most of the small jobbers will come out all right finan- 
cially, as it has been an ideal winter and all have 
taken advantage of it. 

Logs have begun to come to the yards of the MeCoy 
mill, at Pittsville. Each year sees a falling off in the 
number of logs brought in, which are for custom 
sawing. 

The Westgard Manufacturing Company, at Withee, 
has put on a night shift for a short time to keep up 
with orders. 

The Kopplin & Kopplin portable saw mill, at Tron 
River, resumed operations this morning and will saw 
for a few weeks. 

Reports from George S. Barnes’ camp in the lower end 
of Bayfield county are to the effect that 125,000 feet 
of logs are being landed daily at the track. Over 5,000,- 
000 feet already have been landed and if the weather con- 
tinues favorable for thirty days Mr. Barnes will have 
succeeded in getting out 10,000,000 feet. 


a 


WISCONSIN RATE DECISIONS. 


MApISON, Wis., Feb. 28.—The state railroad commis 
sion has ordered a reduction of rates in the case of the 
Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Company against the Chicago 
& North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Green Bay & Western and the Wisconsin Central 
roads. The company complained that the rate on cars 
from Lake Michigan ports to manufacturing points, 
ranging from 75 cents to $1 a ton, was excessive, unjust 
and unreasonable. The commission ordered a reduction 
to a flat rate of 65 cents a ton. 

In the case of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, involv- 
ing a charge for overweight in lumber, the complaint 
was dismissed. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Log Cut Curtailed by Heavy Snows—Big Paper Mill 
Project—Appropriation Asked for Repurchase of 
Timber Licenses. 

Toronto, ONt., Feb. 25.—Weather conditions through- 
out northern Ontario have not been so favorable for log- 
ging operations as was the case earlier in the season. 
Heavy falls of snow have interfered with the work to such 
an extent that in some localities the cut of logs will be 
smaller than was planned. Some of the camps will close 
earlier than usual. 

W. J. Sheppard, president of the Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Company, who was in Toronto this week, stated 
that the company will erect a big paper mill at Espanola 
with a capacity of 100 tons of paper daily. The raw 
material will be supplied from the pulp plant, which has 
a capacity of 125 tons daily. It is planned to have the 
mill in operation by October 1. 

The provincial government is asking the legislature for 
an appropriation of $500,000 to repurchase timber 
licenses in Algonquin park. Of this sum $290,000 will 
be required to close a transaction with the Munn Lumber 
Company for the purchase of its timber rights. In 
answer to questions Provincial Treasurer Matheson ex- 
plained that the timber would be cut as it matured, and 
that the government expected to received a revenue of 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year from this source. 

The resolutions introduced by the provincial govern- 
ment in the legislature authorizing the creation of town- 
ship forest reserves on crown lands have passed third 
reading, the measure having been considerably amended. 
As originally framed it authorized the sale of timber cut 
from reserves by public auction. This was objected to 
in the interest of the settlers, who, it was contended, had 
the first right to the timber. A change was accordingly 
made whereby each reserve will be mapped out into 
twenty districts, and timber cut from only one district 
each year. This timber will not be offered at public auc- 
tion, but sold only to settlers applying for it, on payment 
of stumpage dues. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 28.—Demand for lumber is still 
quiet, but dealers are beginning to prepare for the 
opening of spring trade. Year-end inventories show that 
business on the prairies in 1910 has been satisfactory. 
Some districts were effected by poor crops caused by 
drouth, but on the whole conditions were good. The out- 
look for 1911 is very bright. Architects and contractors 
look for a brisk season. Last year the building permits 
in Winnipeg reached a total of about $15,000,000, and 
a leading authority places the 1911 total at $18,000,000. 

The International Lumber & Implement Company has 
bought a site in Moose Jaw, Sask., for an extension of 
its lumber yards. It is the intention of the company to 
extend its business on all branch railway lines running 
out of Moose Jaw. 

The Standard Trusts Company, Winnipeg, assignee of 
the Lake Winnipeg Lumber Company, Limited, is calling 
for tenders up to and including March 20 for the pur- 
chase of the following: (1) Fifty-four and one-quarter 


square miles of standing timber bordering on streams in‘ 


the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg; (2) a well equipped saw 
mill (steam feed) and planing mill adjoining, situated 
at Bad Throat on Lake Winnipeg, including piers, boom- 
ing ete.; (3) a steamer and two barges; (4) store and 
camp buildings and stores. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 25.—Messrs. Johnston and 
Allison, two Montreal directors of the British Canadian 
Lumber Corporation, have left for England to com- 
plete the financing of this company. -It was recently 
incorporated with a capitalization of $20,000,000, with 
head office in this city. 

An announcement has just been made that the new 
Kenogami paper mill, of Price Bros. & Co., situated on 
the Au Sable river, will be completed by June, 1912. 
Over 1,000 hands will be employed at this mill and the 


* action was merely to fix the responsibility, and this 


annual cut will run about 3,000,000 logs. The supplies 
will be drawn from the Lake St. John, Lake Kenogami 
and the Saguenay districts of Quebec. 

Lumber exporters report that prospects for business 
are much brighter than they were and prices have shown 
a stiffening tendency, due in part to the prospects of free 
lumber entering the United States. Large logs, which 
at the beginning of the winter would average $4.50 a 
thousand feet at the shanty, jumped $2 by the middle 
of January and in some cases prices advanced as high as 
$8.50. Demand from the United States is better than it 
has been for some time, in excess of the visible supply. 
Spruce is the only exception, being somewhat of a 
drug on the market, selling around $7 a thousand. It is 
said, however, that there will be a sharp advance in this 
before long. Cedar shingles are in good demand at 
$2.35 to $2.45 for clears, $2 for second clears and $1.90 
for clear whites. 

Despatches from the maritime provinces state that 
the prospects look particularly good. Nova Scotia, which 
exports most of its timber to Great Britain, had a very 
good year in 1910. New Brunswick, which exports 
more to the United States, found the markets somewhat 
dull and did not have as good a year in 1910 as the 
present one promises to be. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb, 28.—I’. L. Buckley, managing 
director of the British Canadian Lumber Company, 
this city, successor to the Pacific Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city and announces the 
Jaunching of the British Canadian Lumber Corpora- 
tion, which has a capitalization of $20,000,000. Mr. 
Buckley will be the general manager and the head 
offices of the concern will be in Vancouver. Opera- 
tions on a large scale are planned. The timber hold- 
ings of the company amount to 14,000,000,000 feet, the 
majority of which is in this province. One of the most 
recent acquisitions was a spruce tract on one of the 
Queen Charlotte islands, and a saw and pulp mill will 
likely be erected to develop this. A mill and limits 
in the Kootenay will be bought this week, and two 
large mills will be ereeted on the coast, at points to 
be determined, on Burrard inlet or the lower Fraser 
river. Retail yards will be established in the prairie 
provinces to take care of the output. The capital is 
mostly British. 


Application Dismissed. 


A supreme court judgment was given in the case of 
P. F. Newell vs. John Trainer, that an interest in a 
special timber license is not an interest in land. An 
application was made asking defendant to demonstrate 
why his special timber licenses as well as the timber 
in question should not be sold to realize a judgment 
of $1,629 against him. The application was dismissed 
with costs. 

Action to determine the responsibility for a big fire 
that destroyed much timber resulted in a verdict 
against the Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railway Com- 
pany. The plaint is that last July a fire originated 
in a pile of ties which was being burned on the 
defendant company’s right of way, and spread to the 
limits owned by E. R. Clarkson, of Toronto, doing 
great damage. The suit is for $500,000 damages. This 


the jury did after being out an hour and a half. The 
judge’s charge occupied an hour and twenty minutes. 
In the spring a judge and jury will assess the damage. 
At the same time actions will also be brought against 
the railway company by Clarkson Bros. for the de- 
struction of ties by this fire, and by Ryan & Donnelly 
for the burning of the stamp mill of the Gold Cup 
mine, The trial took place at Nelson. 


BOBO IIS 


A UNIQUE HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW. 

The resaw herewith illustrated is especially adapted 
for placing behind a planer or matcher to split the lum- 
ber as it comes through into siding, ceiling strips or 
flooring. The feed rolls of this machine are stationary 
and the saw and wheels are raised and lowered for the 
varying thicknesses of stock. Inasmuch as the saw wheels 
are placed below the tables the machine is not top-heavy 
and is therefore a very steady and even running machine. 
The wheels are 46 inches in diameter and carry a 7-inch 
saw ,the rate of feed being 200 lineal feet 











a minute, 

This kind of machine was used a number 
of years ago and though it was admittedly 
the greatest labor saving arrangement that 
could be imagined its capacity was so great 
that few operators at that time eared to 
adopt it. The manufacturers of the ma- 
chine shown, the Giddings & Lewis Manufac- 
turing Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., re 
port that there is a growing determination 
on the part of manufacturers to return to 
that method of manufacture. As a conse- 
quence a demand has been made for a suit- 
able machine. The maker of this machine 
claims that this combination will afford 
double the eapacity of two individual ma- 
chines and at about one-half the expense; 
that the matcher can be used without the 
resaw when desired or the resaw without 
the matcher; the use of one not interfer- 
ing with the use of the other. No special 
planer or matcher is required and this hor- 
izontal resaw can be used with any machine 
now on the market. 








HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW MADE BY GIDDINGS & LEWIS neni 
COMPANY, FOND DU LAC, WIS. urer. 


MANUFACTURING 


Further particulars regarding the ma- 
chine may be obtained from the manufac- 











We wish the opportunity to quote de-’ 
livered prices on Washington Fir 
and Cedar products to any interested 
dealer, and to those close buyers who know 
the profit in short lumber, we offer ex- 


ceptional bargains in the following : 


30,000 ft. 5-8x4-6 & 8 ft. No. 2 and Better Fir Ceiling. 


9,000 ft. 1-2x4-6 to 9 ft. Clear Red Cedar Siding. 


84,000 ft. 1-2x4-6 to 9 ft. ‘‘A’’ Red Cedar Siding. 


33,000 ft. 1-2x4-6 to 9 ft. ‘‘B’’ Red Cedar Siding. 
2,400 ft. 1-2x4-3 to 5 ft. Clear Red Cedar Siding. 


14,500 ft. 1-2x4-3 to 5 ft. ‘‘A”’ Red Cedar Siding. 
12,500 ft. 1-2x4-3 to 5 ft. ‘‘B’’ Red Cedar Siding. 


Ask for delivered prices on ail or 
any part of the above. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


General Officeand Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 





Minneapolis Office, 1029 Lumber Exchange 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Manager. 
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W E manufacture our own tim- 
Pe ber and our plant and 

equipment are thoroughly 
up - to - date, 


By controlling all the different 
operations for producing lumber we 
are enabled to give each order our 
personal attention from the stump 
to the cars. 
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Every car is carefully inspected 
and grades and quantities are abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 
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These features will surely ap- 
peal to you and we solicit your 
inquiries. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


433 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MILLS: Gold Bar, Wash. 
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RED CEDAR | 


We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL 
: SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed 

with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 


other stock. FIR 


We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
FIR SILO STAVES in catlots. 
We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 


sure to suit you. 
Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 
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Alaska Lumber Co., 














SEATTLE, WASH. s 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. |. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED if you use the Amoriosn 


Lumberman Telecode. 
For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


A Family of Lumbermen—Framed Likenesses of Rate 
Fighters in Conspicuous View—Minnesota Lumber- 
man Entertained at Luncheon. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—John McMaster, of the 
John McMaster Shingle Company, headquarters in the 
White building, Seattle, and mills at Marysville and 
Kenmore, looks for a gradual increase in price until the 
shingle business will again be on firm basis. Star shingles 
manufactured by the John McMaster company are 
considered among the best on the market and no 
trouble is found in disposing of them. The two mills 
are turning out 400,000 shingles daily, besides 20,000 
feet of cedar siding. The Mc¢Masters are all lumber 
men, John MeMaster having two sons and four broth- 
ers all engaged in this business. His two sons, Will 
and Edward, are interested with him in the John 
McMaster Shingle Company; a brother, D. D. Me- 
Master, is superintendent of what is known as the 
Yukon mill at Mukilteo, which is operated by the 
Alaska Lumber Company, of this city; another brother, 
R. H. MeMaster, a short time ago bought a shingle 
mill at Everett and will begin manufacturing shingles 
this week. The McMaster Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Deschenes, province of Quebec, which 
manufactures yellow pine lumber, is owned by R. D. 
and James McMaster, brothers.of John McMaster. 

A framed group of photographs of the members of 
the special freight rate committee of 1907-1910 now 
hangs in the trustees’ room of the Pacific Coast Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. These members are 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham; 
Ei. G, Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma; C. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, Seattle; George H. Emerson, North Western 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, and the late R. L. MeCor- 
mick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma. The 
hanging of this picture in the oflices of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is a nice 
compliment to these five lumbermen, whose untiring 
efforts as members of the special freight rate com- 
mittee resulted in a triumph for the western lumber 
interests in the freight rate fight of 1907-1910. 

John R. Lenox, formerly with the Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., is in Seattle looking 
over lumber conditions and lining up those Coast mills 
whose lumber he will sell in middle western territory. 

Seattle lumbermen were pleased to learn that the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in conven- 
tion in San Francisco this week selected Seattle as the 
place for the 1912 annual. Seattle lumbermen are 
already beginning to plan on the big reception that 
will be tendered the retailers in 1912. 

In honor of H. A. Call, of the Goodrich-Call Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., who is in Seattle this 
week, and to introduce him to some Coast manufac- 
turers, a luncheon was given at the Rainier Club 
Wednesday by L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber 
Company. 








Out of town lumbermen in Seattle Friday of this 


week to attend the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau were W. B. Mack, of the 
8. E. Slade Lumber Company, Aberdeen; Fred K. 
Baker, Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, Bellingham, 
and R, H. Alexander, British Columbia Mills, Timber & 
Trading Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

It has been announced that the plans for the pro 
posed 42-story Smith building to be erected in Seattle 
by the estate of the late L. C. Smith have at last been 
approved by the Seattle building department and that 
work on the building will be started in the near 
future. This building will be the second highest in 
the United States and is expected to cost $1,500,000. 

The third annual report of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, with headquarters at Seattle, has 
been issued in the form of a neat little booklet. On 
the cover is a cut in colors of a raging forest fire. 
The book contains the annual report of the president, 
George 8. Long, financial statement for 1910, secre 
tary’s and treasurer’s report and that of the chief 
fire warden, and the names of the members and officers 
of the association. Altogether it is a most attractive 
little book and contains much valuable information. 

Carstens & Earles, this city, well known wholesalers, 
who for many years have controlled the Washington 
Fire Insurance Company, with headquarters in Seattle, 
have sold the insurance end of their business to the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, of San Francisco. 
They will continue the lumber business. 

John D. Collins, Seattle manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, states.that business dufting 
the last week has shown a good increase. Mr. Collins 
is optimistic as to the year’s buying. He believes 
yard buying especially will be very strong as soon as 
the crop situation is gaged. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Improvement in Both Cargo and Rail Business—An 
Opportunity for Prospective Settlers—Selling Agency 
Plans to Be Discussed. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 25.—Prices on all classes of 
lumber are stiffer. Offshore shipments bring 50 cents 
more a thousand than a fortnight ago. Rail shipping, 
of both fir and cedar products to the East, has improved 
slightly. 

A meeting of the shingle men of Whatcom county will 


be held in the Chamber of Commerce rooms Saturday 
afternoon for the purpose of still further discussing plans 
for the selling agency to be established in Seattle. An 
effort is being made to induce all of the shingle manu 
facturers of the county to join in the movement. 

J. J. Donovan, head of the Lake Whatcom Logging 
Company, this week announced that his company is pre 
paring to open to settlement 3,000 acres of logged-off 
Jand, southeast of this city. J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson 
Lumber Company, this week sold a corner lot on Holly 
street, the main business thoroughfare of the city, to 
J. J. Donovan, for $60,000. Mr. Donovan plans to buil« 
a business block on the lot. 

The Karl of Forfer, one of the newest and largest of 
tramp steamships on the Pacific coast, is docked at the 
wharf of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, and is 
taking on 3,600,000 feet of lumber for Sidney, Australia 

The coming month promises to be one of the busiest 
that the EK. K. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, 
has had. Approximately 5,000,000 feet of lumber will go 
forward by water. The rail shipments and the local 
sales for the month, added to the cargoes, will keep the 
mill busy. The heaviest cargo shipment for March from 
the Wood plant will go to Melbourne, Australia, and will 
embrace about 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Company has completed the 
work of installing a lumber yard at Sedro Woolley, neat 
this city. A drying shed, 40 by 160 feet, and an office 
building have been constructed. C. H. Randall is in 
charge of the yard. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Red Cedar Shingles Advancing in Price—Growing 
Popularity of Philippine Mahogany for Interior Fin 
ish—An Old Log Jam. 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 23.—E. W. Demarest and Lynn 
H. Miller, of the Pacific National Lumber Company, 
report their saw mill at National and their Big Creek 
Shingle Company’s mill running regularly, the shingle 
mill turning out about 100,000 shingles a day. The com 
pany is loading about 2,000,000 feet of yard timbers on 
the German bark Shiffbek for Liverpool. ‘The new 
D. & M. Lumber Company, which acquired the plant of 
the defunet Myers Lumber Company, reports the mil! 
thoroughly overhauled and will have it running in about 
two weeks. The machinery is all being reset and mino) 
improvements made and a spur track is being laid in 
from the Northern Pacific. The D. & M. will eut about 
90,000 feet a day and will be a modern mill when its 
new owners get it ready for operation. James H. Mille 
will be superintendent of the plant. The home oflices 
of all three companies are in the Bowes building, this 
city. 

Harry McCormick, founder of the town of MeCormick 
on the South Bend branch of the Northern Pacific, is 
recovering rapidly from an illness which has confined him 
to a hospital in Los Angeles for some time. Same advices 
stated that Mr. MeCormick expected to leave Californi: 
soon for the North. 

Allis-Chalmers water wheels and generators will be used 
for the new municipal power plant at Nisqually, the con 
tract for finishing which was Tuesday awarded to Hans 
Pederson, of Seattle, on his bid of $1.074,918.27. The 
plant is to be finished March 1, 1912, and represents 2 
total cost of $2,000,000. 

The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company finds the marke! 
much improved. Its Syverson plant at Montesano is run 
ning steadily with six months’ business on hand, accord 
ing to H. B. Onn, who states: 

The price of red cedar shingles is advancing and we arc 
now quoting $1.70 and $2.10. Stocks on hand are light, as 
fully 70 percent of the mills have been idle the last three 
months or so., The indications are that ‘there will be a 
healthy shingle market this spring. Lumber also is in bette; 
demand and conditions are much better. We are quoting 
higher prices and, while we are not getting much busines: 
at the new price, we have enough booked so that we do not 
need more. Most of the other mills are in the same shape 
and the result is bound to be an advance. 

The Puyallup Veneer Panel & Fir Door Company 
recently incorporated, has bought from C. O. Bosse the 
Jurin Manufacturing Company’s plant at Puyallup, con 
sisting of a saw mill and porch column factory, and will 
improve the plant and install new machinery, expecting 
to have it in operation in about sixty days. The plant will 
make a specialty of fir doors. A. A. Rank and Arthur 
Gough, of Tacoma, are interested in the new company 
which is capitalized at $30,000. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company, of Tacoma, which has 
lately laid in an exceptionally fine stock of Philippin 
mahogany, has a contract calling for that wood for thé 
interior finish of the new 16-story National Realty build 
ing. Compared to Honduras mahogany the Philippi 
wood is of lighter weight, has better staying qualities 
and will take a higher polish and finish. Although it does 
not have the same figure as the Honduras wood it hus 
been found excellent for interior finish of all kinds and 
for the manufacture of furniture. The Wheeler, Osgoo: 
Company first experimented with the Philippine mahog 
any about two years ago and found ultimately that i! 
was worth while to specialize in its manufacture. ‘Thi 
mahogany is shipped sawed in one and two earload lot: 
via San Francisco and at the big factory in Tacoma is 
finished and turned into sash, doors, moldings, window 
frames, panels and all other classes of interior finish. !' 
is styled by prominent builders the coming hardwoot 


ot the West. Besides the National Realty, the Wheeler, 


Osgood Company is finishing the Holden building «| 
Vancouver, B. C., in the same wood. 
The Danaher Lumber Company filed a list of its officvrs 
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for record with the county auditor this week, as follows: 
. D. Danaher, president; F. 8S. Blattner, vice president ; 
Lewis Frederick, secretary, and E. E. Hamilton, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. The company’s saw mill on the north 
water front is running steadily and doing a good pro- 
portion of cargo business in addition to its rail and local 
trade. It has rail facilities for all the transcontinental 
lines. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company is well sat 
isfied with present lumber market conditions and outlook. 
Of the market T. J. Handforth, of this company, says: 

Demand is much better than it was thirty days ago and 
mills are quoting at from 50 cents to $1 higher. Up to 
two weeks ago there was very little call Tor uppers and 
they were soft, but lately there has been an improvement. 
Prospects all along the line are very much better. Shingles 
also are improving, with prices up 10 cents this week and 
stocks on hand very light. We are making a very special 
vrade of shingles and they are meeting with excellent de- 
mand. 

The Skokomish Timber Company, with offices in the 
Bankers’ Trust building, filed a list of its officers for 
record this week, as follows: J. T. Gregory, president; 
Lewis Frederick, vice president; C. D. Danaher, treas 
urer; E. E. Hamilton, secretary. Officers of the Sko 
komish Boom & Rafting Company were also filed, being 
the same as for the timber company. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Movement by Rail Slow and Shipments by Water 
Numerous—Second Advance Within Month on 
Shingles Well Maintained. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 24.—Heavy water shipments 
were the rule this week and the prospect for still heavier 
shipments next week is considered excellent. Rail 
orders have been slow and large orders the exception. 

Another advance of practically 5 cents in the price of 
shingles was reported by shingle manufacturers Thurs 
day, this being the second advance within a month. A 
number of orders, based on the new price, have been 
filed and the outlook for better business is considered 
to be as good as can be expected for this season of the 
vear. Carlson Bros. are among those who have had 
orders at the new price. B. F. Hartley, manager of the 
Clough-Hartley mill, says the advance in shingles is 
accompanied by a fair demand and the outlook for a 
favorable spring season is good. 

Rucker Bros. report a large.output and conditions sat 
isfactory for this time of year. ' 

‘*There has been a dearth of large orders this week, 
although the volume of business is seasonably normal,’’ 
is the statement of the Pacific Timber Company. 

Lynde Palmer, of C. 8S. Langdon & Co., of New York, 
wholesale dealers in lumber, doors and millwork, is in 
Everett on business. The firm handles the business of 
several Puget sound concerns. The outlook in the eastern 
markets for Washington lumber is good, according to 
Mr, Palmer, and ‘‘when the Panama canal is opened we 
will look for a revolution in the lumber trade on the 
\tlantic coast.’’ Fir doors and other Coast products, he 
says, are received very favorably in the East and, despite 
the heavy freight charges, these products can compete 
with Michigan and Minnesota pine. Red cedar shingles 
have a well established reputation throughout the prin 
cipal markets of New England, New York and Penn 
sylvania and are coming more and more into use. 

Shipping has been brisk at the Crown Lumber Com 
pany’s plant in Mukilteo during the week. The schooner 
A. F. Coates is loading 900,000 feet of lumber for ship 
iment to California points. The barkentine S. G. Walder 
is loading 650,000 feet of lumber for shipment to Hilo, 
Hawaii. The Charles Nelson loaded 250,000 feet of lum 
ber and cleared for Everett to complete cargo. The 
British steamer Dunesyre is due next week and will take 
1,800,000 feet of lumber to South Africa. The schooner 
Hornet will take a cargo to California points. 

The Canyon Lumber Company has a shipment of 
2,500,000 feet of lumber ready for the steamer Strath 
blane, which will arrive tomorrow. The shipment will be 
taken to Adelaide, Australia. It is larger than any 
vargo taken out of Everett so far this season. 

At the Clark-Nickerson wharf a large quantity of 
lumber was shipped this week. The steamer Graywood 
took 450,000 feet of lumber and left for Bellingham to 
complete cargo. The Charles Nelson loaded 300,000 feet 
of lumber for California points, where the cargo of thé 
Graywood will be docked. ‘The schooner Melrose is 
taking on 800,000 feet of lumber for shipment to Cali 
fornia points. The Graywood recently was bought by 
George 8. Beadle and will be fitted out witb oil burners 
and improved loading facilities. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is loading 950,000 
feet of mining timbers on the schooner Wilburt L. 
Smith for Callao, South America, chartered by the W. R 
Grace Company. The Matilda will take a cargo of 
300,000 feet of lumber to South American points. The 

Yosemite has cleared for southern California points with 
290,000 feet of ties and 250,000 feet of flooring. The 
Weyerhaeuser mill is being operated at capacity 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


Advance in Price of Logs Scheduled—Extensive 
Shingle Mill Repairs—Big Plant Ceases Operation 
New Industry Secured. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 25.—The price 
vf logs on Grays harbor will advance $1 March 1, and 
nearly all camps now closed will reopen shortly after 
that date, according to Jerry Walkg, of Walker Bros. 
No. 1 logs are selling at $9 and twos at $6. 

The Lebam Mill & ‘Timber Company, controlled by 
E. E. Case and F. R. Brown, of Raymond, is making 
extensive repairs on its shingle mill at Lebam and will 
have it ramning by March 1. The mill will run to its full 
capacity of 75,000 shingles a day. The Aloha shingle 








mill resumed operation this week after a shutdown of 
three months. 

‘The National Lumber & Box Company has closed its 
entire plant for two months, with the exception of the 
veneer factory. 

C. W. Grissom, formerly connected with the National 
Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam, and recently with 
a saw mill at Kelso, has taken the position of manager 
of the mill .at Taft, B. C., owned and operated by the 
Dominion Sawmill & Lumber Company, a_ $5,000,000 
corporation, with a number of mills in Canada, and hav 
ing immense timber holdings. 

What is to be one of the largest whaling stations on 
the Pacific coast will be under construction at Sand Point, 
Alaska, within the next thirty days. This is verified by 
the placing of an order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber and 
1,000 piles with the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany. 

A bill creating a branch of the agricultural college 
experiment station in western Chehalis county, with an 
appropriation of $5,000, has been introduced in the house 
at Olympia. According to the terms of the bill the 
appropriation can not be made unless the county com- 
missioners donate a like sum. 

After looking over the different cities of the North 
west, with a view to opening a trunk manufacturing 
plant, C. A. Partlow and H. H. Bates have decided to 
locate on Grays harbor. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Shingle Mills Running Operation Under Improved 

Conditions—State Land Commissioner Issues Report 

~Making Gas from Wood. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 25.—Shingles have advanced 
slightly and many of the mills that have been closed for 
some time are preparing to run. The telegraph com 
panies are figuring on extensive business. 

J. G. Startup, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency 
ot Centralia, is in San Francisco. He will look over the 
California market. 

The Lebam Mill & Timber Company’s mill, which has 
been down some time, will be started March 1. 

The Fern Creek Lumber Company, of lrances, is erect 
ing additions and extending its yards. 

The report of the state land commissioner last week 
showed a total of 86,000 acres of school and grant lands 
in Lewis county. Small tracts are put on the market 
from time to time. 

H. Syverson, well known millman of Montesano, re 
ports the outlook in his part of the state good. He 
believes the coming San Francisco exposition will make 
the California trade brisk for the next four years. 

Mills in eastern Lewis county are running and prepar 
ing to make @ record run this summer. 

J. P. Guerrier, manager of the Centralia Shingle Com- 
pany, states that business seems to be improving. The 
mill is running full capacity. The output is nearly all 
shipped to the concern’s yards in the South and South 
west, and; as the weather is improving in those sections, 
the market is getting into shape earlier than in the 
north and central sections of the country. 

A gas plant has been established at Little l'alls which 
is designated to make gas from wood, a process which has 
been worked on for many years. This company, how 
ever, seems to have been successful in overcoming here 
tofore seeming impossible obstacles, and the gas it manu 
factures is actually being used for lighting purposes, and 
is showing quite satisfactory results. The intention is 
to increase the size of the plant and give the plan a 
thorough trial. The cost of manufacture is cheap and 
that of installing the plant low, hence many smal! towns 
may use this kind of illuminating material in the near 
future. 

The Salzer Valley Lumber Company’s plant is running. 
[t has been closed most of the winter, but the market 
improvement is such as to warrant starting up. A 
10-hour schedule will be maintained. 





REPORT OF WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE 
ASSOCIATION. 


"he third annual report of the Washington l’orest Fire 
\ssociation has just been issued. The report of Presi 
dent George 8. Long summarizing the situation contains 
a statement that though 1910 was the driest season since 
1902 the actual timber loss last year was comparatively 
small. One paragraph in the president’s report that 
deserves all the emphasis that is possible to give it is the 
following : 

It is safe to say that carelessness accounts for fully 95 
percent of the forest fires, and it is equally correct to say 
that this kind of carelessness should not be tolerated. 

The aggregate loss, however, suffered by millmen, log- 
yers and settlers is thought to be greater than in any 
other year since 1902. Most of these fires originated in 
logged off areas and often destroyed camps, logging ma- 
chinery, bridges, railroads, logs and forest products. 
Commenting on the causes of the fire the president states 
that the experience of 1910 has taught the association 
that it is absolutely necessary for loggers and settlers to 
keep fires out of slashing during the dry summer months. 

D. P. Simmons, chief fire warden, in his formal report 
emphasizes the slashing evil as a source of destructive fires. 
The warden’s report shows that during the season there 
were 4,706 fires that burned over an area of 152,321 
acres, of which 132,658 acres were cutover land; 4,088 
acres second growth timber not merchantable, and 15,175 
acres green standing timber. The ioss on the standing 
timber is estimated at about 15 percent; the value of 
improvements, logging, equipment and stock destroyed 
is roughly estimated at $1,500,000. The total amount 
expended by individuals and lumber companies, inde- 
pendently of the association in fighting fires, was over 
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Pickaway Brand 


Red Cedar Shingles 








THOS, T. VAN SWEARINGTCN, President. 
WM. J. FIELD, Sales Manager. 


Railroad Material, 
Long Timbers, 
Red Cedar Siding, 


Mixed or Straight Cars. 





Shingles Always in Transit. 





EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


406 Law Exchange Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For immediate Shipment 


Vv. G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 134 x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








Our “Shield” Brand of 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


FRANK H. MEYER, Representative, 742 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














»PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 4 


FINISH, FLOORING, ETC. 
HIGH | SPECIAL STOCK, 
GRADE | FACTORY LUMBER. 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Western Pine. 


P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO.., Seattle, Wash. 





$250,000. The total expenditure of the association was 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 

FINISH DIMENSION | 
SIDING SHIPLAP 

CEILING TOWER STOCK | 

MOULDINGS LATH | 

CEDAR : 
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SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING ; 

We are fully equipped for 

handling mixed orders | 
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WAGNER & WILSON, 

(Incorporated ) 

MONROE, - - = WASH. ” | 











Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock fcr /Factory 
and Pattern i umber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Rcflway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 





Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 











We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feét 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. | 





3 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











$62,788.75. The operations of the association for 1910 
show a deficit of $8,597.50, though a surplus on hand at 
the close of 1909 amounting to $5,919.78 brought the net 
deficit to $2,667.22. In 1910 the association expended 
$25,438.21 more than in 1909. 

The membership of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation numbers forty-six individuals and 107 concerns. 
The Northern Pacific Railway Company and the North- 
western Improvement Company are contributing non- 
members. 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 





Compensation Bill Passes Lower House — Reciprocity 
Discussed— Boosting for Passage of Forestry Appro- 
priation Bill—Yards Join Association. 

SPoKANE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Spokane and eastern Wash- 
ington lumbermen favor the action Thursday of the 
Washington house of representatives in passing the 
employers’ liability bill, which has been the bone of 
contention in the legislature since the session opened early 
in January. This compensation measure was drafted by 
a committee appointed ‘by the governor, of which J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, was a member. The bill will now be taken up in 
the senate for consideration. 

The measure provides for the compensation of work- 
men injured or killed while at work in Jumber mills or 
other factories. Each employee and employer must pay, 
according to the provisions of the act, a certain sum 
into the state treasury, based on the salary of the em- 
ployee. In case of death, the workman’s widow is en- 
titled to $75 for burial expenses, and $25 a month dur- 
ing her life, or until she remarries. Five dollars a month 
is provided for each child under age. In case of per 
manent. disability, the employee is entitled to $30 a 
month. 

Considerable activity is shown about the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company’s mill, of which EK. F. Cartier Van Dissell 
is president. The saw mill and box factory of the plant 
is now running, employing a force of 110 men. The 
mill at Deer Park will be in operation early in the spring. 
Reports from the mill’s héadquarters indicate that the 
company is enjoying a good local trade, and orders from 
the outside are increasing. 

The Lumbermen’s Club held its semimonthly meeting 
and luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce banquet rooms 
last Saturday. Z. KE. Hayden, prominent lumberman of 
Spokane and candidate for city commissioner, was the 
principal speaker, The reciprocity treaty was informally 
discussed, 

G. U, Bacon, sales manager for the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Company, of Winchester, Ida., was in Spokane 
this week. The big mill will open as soon as weather 
conditions permit. ‘The company expects to mhke a big 
cut this season to supply its eastern trade. 

Members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are devoting their time boosting for the passage 
of a state forestry appropriation bill and working against 
the attempt of the Idaho legislature to revoke insurance 
laws which will effect timber owners of that state. Many 
members of the association own big bodies of timber in 
Idaho and are insured in companies which would be 
affected if the proposed measures pass. 

S. L. Boyd, sales manager for the Coeur d’Alene Lum- 
ber Company, is traveling in the Hast in the interest of 
his company. President Carroll has denied the report 
that the Milwaukee is about to buy the lumber company’s 
plant at Coeur d’Alene for terminal purposes. No 
announcement has been made as to when the big mill 
would begin operation. The planer is clearing up stock 
on hand, 

The Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
shipping considerable stock from Post Falls, Ida. The 
plant will begin operation early in the spring. 

Six new yards joined the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association this week: IT. A. Work Company, Pacific 
Grove, Cal.; Glenwood Lumber Company, San Jose, Cal. ; 
Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Company, San Fran- 
cisco; 8, H. Chase Lumber Company, San Jose, Cal.; 
Barnum Lumber & Construction Company, Julisetta, Ida. ; 
Builders’ Lumber Company, Kerman, Cal. This makes 
a total membership of 891 yards. 

Railroad extension and the opening of new lumber 
camps will mark the passage of the Clearwater dam and 
reservoir bill in the Idaho legislature. Announcement has 
been made by the Clearwater Timber Company, of which 
John A. Humbird, of Little Falls, Minn., and T. J. 
Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
and E. N. Brown, of Orofino, Ida., are the moving spirits, 
that approximately $1,000,000 will be spent in the Clear- 
water district to remove and manufacture the vast body 
of timber. Millions of feet of white pine were swept by 
the forest fires in this section last summer. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 





Increase in New Business for Immediate Shipment— 
Local Demand Promises to Be Heavy—Homestead 
Offerings. 

KALISPELL, Mont, Feb. 28.—This market is gaining 
strength. Practically all the mills in this district have 
booked business during the last ten days for immediate 
shipment. Prices are much firmer than they were two 
weeks ago, and an advance on many items seems assured 
within ten days. Stocks as a whole are well balanced and 
in excellent shipping condition. Local demand proniises 
to be exceptionally good in and around Kalispell, and 
more especially to points on the Flathead reservation, in 
which several million feet of lumber will be used during 








the coming season for the erection of settlers’ homes. 
The outlook for eastern Montana is exceptionally good 
and eastern buying promises to be heavy. 

D. B. Barber, general manager of the State Lumber 
Company, returned this week from Great Falls. Mr. Bar- 
ber states that business is quiet in and around Great 
Falls, but the outlook is fairly good. 

W. M. Cramer, of the Cramer Brothers Lumber Com- 
pany, of Polson, was in Kalispell this week. The com- 
pany is installing a new Corliss engine and making other 
repairs in its saw and planing mill plant. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company, of Kila, has finished 
logging operations and will manufacture about 10,000,000 
feet during the coming season. 

The Somers Lumber Company’s plant at Whitefish 
will be operated on a day shift only and will cut about 
4,000,000 feet. A large portion of the output will be 
ties for the Great Northern Railway Company. 

The Forest Service has completed classification and 
survey of agricultural lands on vacant sections in the 
upper part of Swan River valley. As a result of this 
work thirty-eight homestead units averaging 150 acres 
each have been recommended for settlement. These 
thirty-eight units of open or lightly timbered land will 
be listed with the Department of the Interior for home- 
stead entry as rapidly as applications for them are 
received, Applications for twenty-seven units that are 
heavily timbered will be accepted, giving the applicants 
prior rights to the tracts desired, but the listing of these 
areas for entry will be suspended pending the removal of 
the timber. 





SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO NOTES. 

PocateLLo, IpA., Feb. 27.—J. C. Weeter, of Portland, 
Ore., president of the Weeter Lumber Company, operat- 
ing a line of yards in southern Idaho, with headquarters 
in this city, who has been absent on a year’s tour of 
Kurope with his family since last August, is at present 
in Italy. His children are in school in Germany. fF. 
H. Hilliard, manager of the company, has been absent 
in southern California, with Mrs, Hilliard, and is this 
week attending the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convention in San Francisco. . 

The Weeter Lumber Company has twenty yards, and 
recently its annual meeting of yard managers, auditors 
and office men, thirty-six in all, was held in the com- 
pany’s ofiice here. Every man had been asked to discuss 
a subject of his own selection, and at the meeting not 
one fell down, and much good came from it. In the 
evening a dinner was given at the Bannock hotel, fol- 
lowed by a theater party. : 

Four of the company’s men besides Mr, Hilliard are 
attending the San Francisco convention. They are L. 
K. Pettit, manager of the Twin Falls yard; W. A. Decker, 
manager of the Gooding yard; R. E. Parks, manager of 
the Millner yard, and George Ridgeway, of Pocatello, 
secretary of the company. 





IN’ WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Mont., Feb. 27.—About March 1 the lum- 
ber business begins to enliven in western Montana. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Company’s at Hamilton 
will begin sawing Wednesday after one of the longest 
shutdowns in the history of this plant—since the middle 
of October, 1910. The St. Regis mill of this company 
reports a good winter’s business in the shipping depart- 
ment. 

The Polleys Lumber Company has contracted with the 
Northern Pacific construction department for the build- 
ing of a switch. This company will resume logging opera- 
tions at its Taft camp at once. W. E. Polleys, secretary 
and treasurer of the Polleys Lumber Company, has estab- 
lished general office at 115 Higgins avenue pending the 
completion of the office building at the mill location. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














Mammoth Tie Contract Placed at Stiff Price—Revival 
in Foreign Demand—Central Oregon Developing 
Rapidly. 

PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 25.—It was announced this 
week that the Harriman lines had placed an order for 30, 
000,000 feet of railroad ties with the Lewis River Tie 
& Lumber Mills Association, representing all the tie 
mills on the north fork of the Lewis river. The con- 
tract calls for delivery within the next five months, The 
order will practically take the entire output of the seven 
mills now in operation during that period. The effect 
of the placing of this large order has been very strength- 
ening to this market, especially since it is understood 
that the ties brought somewhere between $10.50 and $11, 
the association having held out tenaciously for $11 
before accepting any business. The exact price is not 
given out, but those acquainted with the attitude of the 
association believe it to have been $10.75. 

There appears to have been a considerable revival in 
the foreign demand for lumber, several vessels having 
been chartered recently to carry cargoes from mills on 
the Columbia river and in Portland. The most recent 
business in this line was the charter today of the 
British steamer Skipton Castle by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
to load for the orient or Australia. The Norwegian 
steamer Thyra was taken to load for Australia, half 
of the cargo to be redwood from Eureka, The British 
steamer Damara, too, will take half a cargo of redwood at 
Eureka and finish with fir at Westport or the Colum!a, 
the entire cargo to measure about 3,000,000 feet. ‘The 
oriental liner Strathlyon will carry about 600,000 feet of 
fir from this port next month, and the British steamer 
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Suveric will carry about 2,000,000 feet of fir to the 
orient, flour to constitute the remainder of the cargo. 
The German ship Wilhelmina was chartered this week 
to carry 1,000,000 feet of lumber to South Africa, The 
British steamer Purley was fixed to load for Australia. 

For several months the foreign demand has been very 
light and few cargoes have been set afloat from Pacific 
Northwest ports. The British steamer Queen Alexandra 
and the German ship Wandsbek, which left this week, 
carried the first cargoes of fir to go foreign for many 
weeks from this port. 

That demand for lumber will be very active in Port- 
land all summer is indicated by the number of buildings 
planned. The population is increasing rapidly and to 
accommodate the newcomers many dwellings and apart- 
ments will be erected. Large quantities of lumber will 
be, required also in central Oregon, which has been 
opened by the two railroad lines up the Deschutes River 
canyon, for in that part of the country buildings have 
been neglected on account of the heavy cost of hauling 
the material by wagon. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the eastern and western rate cases, as announced by 
wire this week from Washington, D. C., was received with 
much interest by the lumber manufacturers for the de- 
cisions are really the outcome of a movement started 
locally soon after the memorable eastern lumber rate 
case of 1907, which was fought by the Oregon and 
other Pacifie Northwest millmen in order to save their 
business from being ruined by excessive and unreason- 
able rates. The cases just decided were looked upon 
locally as test cases which, if decided in favor of the 
railroads would have been followed by a general ad 
vance affecting the entire country and all lines of 
manufacture. 

Bates & Cheseborough have announced that arrange 
ments have been made to operate a regular 30-day sched 
ule between Portland and Balboa, which means that 
lumber for Atlantic Coast ports may be shipped from 
this port once a month instead of once in three months 
as at first intended. The offering of freight has been 
so brisk that the promoters feel themselves enabled to 
give a monthly schedule. J. Ernest Laidlaw, for a 
number of years engaged in the shipping and lumber 
business in this city, has been appointed Portland repre 
sentative for the company. 

The Kruse Shingle Company, Coquille, recently in 
corporated, has begun operation at its new mill at 
Prosper. 

The plants of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
at Coburg and Wendling, resumed operation February 
1 after having been idle several months. 

The Coquille Lumber Company, Coquille, recently or 
ganized to take over the plant of the Reynolds Lum- 
ber Company, at North Bend, has completed prelim- 
inary work toward the removal of the plant. 

Frank Smalley, L. C. McLeod and 8. W. Barr have 
bought the logging equipment of the Coldwell & Fowler 
Logging Company, at Astoria, for use in camp on 
Crooked Creek, Wash. 

The Carlton Consolidated Lumber Company, at Carl- 
ton, Ore., has added ten cars to its logging equipment. 

A great deal of interest is being taken in the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation to be held at Eugene, Oye., on the 
evening of March 18, when the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will also hold its 
regular monthly meeting. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Increase in Capacity at Various Plants—New Shingle 
Mill in Operation—Fire Patrol Association Annual— 
Logging Lively. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 25.—The lumber business in 
the Coquille River district of Coos county is particularly 
active. Mills are increasing their capacity and a number 
of plants are being established. The logging department 
of the George W. Moore Lumber Company at Bandon 
has been put in charge of Conlogue Bros. J. F. Bane, 
who was in charge of the construction of the mill, is now 
superintendent. The Randolph Lumber Company, near 
Bandon, has put in some new machinery, increasing the 
capacity of the mill 30,000 feet a day. The mill now 
turns out 75,000 feet of lumber a day. The Prosper Mill 
Company has increased the capacity of its plant 25,000 
feet a day and is producing 60,000 feet of lumber in ten 
hours. The machinery from the Reynolds mill at North 
Bend is being moved to Coquille City to be installed in 
the plant of the new Coquille Lumber Company. During 
January nearly 4,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped over 
the bar of the Coquille river, which probably is a 
record month for that harbor. 

The Kruse shingle mill between Bandon and Prosper 
on the Coquille river is completed and is in operation. 
The company was incorporated the first of the year and 
the stockholders are among the best known of the lum- 
bermen of the locality. E. K. Johnson, of the Randolph 
Lumber Company, is president of the shingle mill, A. E. 
Kruse is vice president and general manager and John 
Aasen is secretary and treasurer. The logs for the mill 
come from Aasen Bros.’ camp and the capacity of 
the mill is 60,000 shingles a day. 

Another new industry for the lower Coquille river is 
the Bandon Basket Splint Company. The plant has a 
capacity of 45,000 basket splints a day and the output has 
been engaged by a Portland fruit basket company. J. E. 
Willis is the manager of the new concern. 

C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has been in this 
city to look over the business of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, was the guest of honor at a 
smoker given by the Millicoma Club. 

The annual meeting of the Coos Country Fire Patrol 
Association was held last week. The membership repre- 
Sents 350,000 acres of timber land. A small levy was 
made to defray the costs of fighting the forest fires but 





these expenses were much less in Coos county than in 
other localities and the fire loss was small. The plan of 
the association was so successful that it will be carried 
out on a more extensive scale during the coming season. 
The following were elected members of the board of 
directors:. George W. Beale, A. E. Adelsberger, L. J. 
Simpson, J. F. Standish and E. C. Roberts. These 
directors will meet and elect the officers. 

The Marshfield Chamber of Commerce has inaugur- 
ated a movement to raise $100,000 for the purpose of 
making a Coos county exhibit at the San Francisco 
exposition. 

Over 1,000 logs were taken from the Smith-Powers 
Logging Company camp at Allegany this week. The 
camp is located on the east fork of Coos river and the 
logs can only be removed during high water. All of the 
logs are being rafted to the mill in this city. 

Beale, Terry & Conlogue have started a new logging 
camp on the’ north fork of the Coquille river gnd will 
furnish logs to the Prosper Mill Company near Bandon, 





LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
OREGON’S FORESTS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—It is of interest to note the 
awakening interest in the protection of Oregon’s forests 
from fire. 

The Buchanan forest fire bill (H. B. 50), which passed 
the House February 13, and the Senate February 17, is 
considered a model bill and carries with it an appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for fire prevention and protection. 

_Two years ago the legislature passed a bill, the pro- 
visions of which were not materially different from those 
of the Buchanan bill, but an appropriation of only $500 
for the two years was made. This small appropriation 
made the bill ineffectual, for all services rendered under 
its provisions were gratuitous. 

A large number of public-spirited citizens did good 
service for the state under this bill, but it was proved 
without the possibility of error that to secure efficient 
work, the matter of fire protection, apprehending and con- 
victing violators of the law and matters-of this kind 
must be handled by a properly authorized state officer— 
unencumbered by other duties. Even before the disas- 
trous fires of last summer, a number of organizations 
were colaborating in the preparation of a forest bill 
which would be fair to all interests and help in the 
apbuilding of the state. The one just passed at Salem 
is the result of this effort. 

The new bill provides for a state board of forestry 
of seven members, the governor to be chairman. The 
other members will be the acting head of the Forest 
school, at Corvallis, and one representative of each of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association, Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Oregon State Grange and the 
Forest Service. This board will have authority to employ 
a state forester, at 2 maximum salary of $3,000, and the 
state forester can appoint a deputy at a maximum salary 
of $1,800. The board will serve without pay, but may 
receive necessary traveling expenses incident to attend- 
ance at any meeting. 

Under the provisions of this act the state forester may 
in times or localities of especial fire danger appoint addi- 
tional fire wardens, who shall have full authority to 
enforce the law or apprehend and convict violators. 
Unless funds are provided from other sources such war- 
dens will be paid by the state and county concerned 
jointly, the latter standing one-third of the expense. 

The close season during which burning of slashings, 
brush or wood land is prohibited except under permit is 
from June 1 to October 1. During this period, should 
weather conditions warrent"it, the governor may suspend 
the issuance of all permits, and may also declare the hunt- 
ing season closed for such part of the period as he may 
designate. Last summer the need for authority of the 
governor to suspend hunting licenses was strongly felt. 

Oregon, with its new state law, its associations of tim- 
ber owners, working for protection of privately owned 
timber and the federal government which patrols the 
national forests constituting about one-half of the tim- 
bered area of the state, should now be in a position to 
keep the damage down to a minimum. 

In the past the patrols of many of the timber owners 
have prevented destructive fires on their holdings. The 
serious problem has been the foothill country, where 
settlers and ranchers holdings are scattered through the 
timber. Here some of the worst fires have started. With 
the state looking after such areas, timber owners in 
Oregon feel confident that forest fires can be so reduced 
that the damage will be insignificant. 





SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Kreuso, Wasu., Feb. 25.—Shingles at present prices 
are a losing proposition for the man who has money 
invested in machinery equipment. Of the six shingle 
mills in Kelso only one is running steadily. Kagman’s 
will start soon. Page’s mill has started on a 9-hour 
schedule. 

George Secor, senior member of Secor & Luther, 
accompanied by Mrs. Secor, is on an extended trip 
through the East. They will go as far as Dover, Del., 
and returning will visit the principal lumber buying 
centers in the middle West. 





Among the foreign trade opportunities listed by the 
Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, No. 6272 is from a business man in Europe 
who asks for the names of millmen manufacturing pitch 
pine lumber for street paving purposes. This inquirer 
states that if satisfactory prices f. 0. b. New York ean 
be quoted he could make arrangements for a very sub- 
stantial trade in that line. Details of this inquiry may 
be obtained by addressing the Bureau of Manufactures, 
giving the inquiry number already mentioned. 
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The CarDal Lumber Co. 


Yellow Pine 


Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 
Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1” stock. 























Established 1881 
W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FI. TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 








Pilsen Lumber Company 





Quick shipments from our WHITE PINE, 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at HEMLOCK, 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Ao | YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir& Red Cedar 











G, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C, E. CONKLIN. Sec'y & Treas, 
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‘WI CONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 








J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street 38 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACHINERY iitooss across 


Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 
buildnothing 
else —in the 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 

















Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.““A.L.” 











INTER-OCEAN STEEL CO. 
Manufacturers For 
TRADE Lo 
Locgunenes — osging 


Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago, Works, Chicago Heights, Ill, 








Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and ry 
63.005 im Cloth ......cccccccccccccccccecccccrcecesce, coos 2.0 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—USE— 


Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


— FREE BOOKET — 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER COMPANY 
will quote low prices to move the following DRY STOCK at 
SOMERSET, KENTUCKY. 

lear 4-4 Ist & 2nd Red Oak 
1 car <4 No. 1 Common Red Qak 
lear 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Poplar 
4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
WRITE USAT - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








™* CENTRALco¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 























LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


City Celebrates Canal Fair Decision—General Improve 
ment in Financial Situation—Demand Light for Off 
shore Tonnage—Railroad Transfer in Prospect. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb, 25.—Today is practically a loca! 
half holiday, the afternoon and evening being devoted 
to « celebration in honor of the delegation of citizens who 
have returned from Washington, D. C., after winning 
the contest for the Panama exposition of 1915, An eve 
ning reception will be given in the great court of the 
Palace hotel, which has been decorated with American 
flags fag the occasion. James Rolph, jr., presided at the 
afternoon review in Union square. 

The accustomed vigor and joyousuess for which San 
Francisco is famous made today’s exposition fete worthy 
of the triumph celebrated. 

From 2:30 o’clock this afternoon, when the parade 
started down Market street, until midnight, jollification 
will reign supreme in the Exposition City. 

With military parade, orations in Union square, a r¢ 
ception in the court of the Palace hotel, and red fire and 
confetti galore coloring the gay crowds on Market street, 
the program will not permit of one dull moment from 
noon till midnight. 

Conforming with the muayor’s proclamation, all mer 
chants closed their stores from 1 until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and buildings on the line of march were dec 
orated with flags and bunting. 

A feeling of confidence has been steadily growing 
among the lumber dealers during the last month, despite 
the fact that there has been no material increase in prices. 
The great success of the annual convention of the West 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association which has just 
closed in this city has had an inspiring effect. Local 
retailers, who have been laggards in the matter of get 
ting together, have received an infusion of ginger that 
will no doubt bring forth beneficial results before long. 

Altogether, the last week has been full of uplift. Con 
vention delegates from all over the Wesi have been enter 
tained and have been instructed as never before regard 
ing the great future of San Francisco, California and 
the entire Pacific slope. They can realize better than 
ever how the vast timber resources of the Coast are to 
be utilized in the not far distant future with the open 
ing of the Panama canal. Everything is looking up in 
the industry, although, as pointed out by some of the 
speakers at the convention, it will be necessary to exer 
cise eternal vigilance to see that the legitimate interests 
connected with the lumber trade are protected. There 
is need of keeping a weather eye out to see that well 
meaning, progressive people do not kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg by unwise or restrictive legislation. 
Transportation issues also need continual watching in 
order to prevent restriction of markets. 

It is more than probable that by 1913, if the Panama 
waterway is completed that early, according to the engi 
neers’ estimates, California redwood and white pine will 
find the way into New York and the Atlantie coast in 
considerable quantities. One great advantage, it is 
pointed out, will be that the lower grades of lumber, 
now shut out of eastern markets by high freights, and 
rough lumber can be shipped. The surfacing can then 
be done at the destination according to the local require 
ments, and at less expense. 

As to eastern competition invading Australian and 
oriental markets by shipping through the canal, a promi 
nent California pine shipper says he does not fear that 
white pine or redwood will suffer materially because the 
purchasers of those woods desire just such a soft quality 
for finishing purposes and would be unlikely to make a 
change even at some reduction in prices. 

According to the report of the San Francisco Clearing 
House Association the total bank clearings for the week 
ended February 23 were $39,118,000, a gain of 4.1 per 
cent over a corresponding period of 1910. 

The Greater San Francisco movement is rapidly gain 
ing ground and it is possible that before 1915 the city 
will have consolidated with its neighboring communities 
on both sides of the Bay, making a modern metropolis 
with a population of practically 1,000,000. There is but 
little opposition from any important source 


Building and Loans. 


Official records of the city indicate a general unprove 
ment in affairs affecting real estate interests, in transfers 
of real estate in the city, mortg: transactions and 
building construction. The number deeds recorded in 
five days of the week is 255. There were 110 mortgages 
filed for record, which aggregate $1,668,962, and also 
twenty-nine deeds of trust representing loans and re 
newals amounting to $80,400 and giving a grand total of 
new loans and renewals of old loans on city real estate 
security of $1,749,362. 

Building contracts are increasing in number and iv 
the total value. The number of contracts filed in five 
days of last week was thirty-three, representing an out 
lay of $270,084. 

A gratifying increase in building permits was reported 
during the last week, the number being fifty-one, with an 
estimated valuation of $570,901. 

Ground was broken during the last week for tl« 
$150,000 building for the Alcazar theater. The structural 
steel contract has been let and other contracts are 
pending. 

Freights and Shipping. 

During the last week coasters have been chartered tw 
load Iumber in the Columbia river and western Wash 
ington ports for San Francisco as low as $3.75 a thou 


sand feet, according to advices received. The steam 
schooner Rainier has been engaged to transport a cargo 
of fir from Puget sound to San Pedro at $4.50. From 
the Columbia river to San Francisco the prevailing rate 
has been $4 and to southern California $4.50. But just 
now it is announced that tonnage is in poor demand. 

The steam schooner Washington, which was recently 
in distress on the trip down from Grays harbor and had 
to put into the Columbia river for a time, arrived at this 
port today with a cargo of 550,000 feet of lumber con 
signed to Sudden & Christenson. 

Little change has been noted in the offshore freight 
situation, with a fairly good foreign demand for lumber 
from Australia and elsewhere. 

The schooner Taurus is under charter for lumber from 
Grays harbor to a direct nitrate port at 45s. The British 
steamer Purley has a time charter from Puget sound and 
this port to Australia at 3s 3d. 

The first United Kingdom charter reported from 
Kureka for the season of 1911 is that of the French ship 
La Perouse, which has been lying at Oakland long wharf 
This makes three charters in sight for the foreign tradk 
in redwood lumber, the other two being for Australia 
There are also two offshore cargoes loading now on Hum 
holdt bay, two being for Mexico and one for Hawaii. 

In order to give railroads a chance to discuss the order 
recently issued by the state railroad commission in which 
the charge for car demurrage is cut from $6 to $3 a day, 
the commission will hold a special meeting March 7. At 
a recent meeting W. E. Palmer, general manager of the 
Northwestern Pacific, in replying to the complaint filed 
with the commission regarding the ferry service between 
Tiburon and Belvedere, declared that his company had 
operated boats last year at a loss of $10,000. 

The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles switching charges 
cases have been postponed as to their effective date from 
March 1 to May 1. 

The Tyler Timber Company has received 52,000 
eucalyptus seedling trees for planting on its lands south 
west of Delano. This is the second shipment of the kind 
received by this company within two months. 


Lumber News. 


The Butte County Mill & Lumber Company, of Oroville, 
recently formed with an authorized capital stock of 
$75,000, by W. W. Ogier, Clark Staniford and others, 
will construct a saw mill near Tilden at the close of the 
rainy season. The mill will be about three-fourths of a 
mile from the Western Pacific railway and will have a 
daily capacity of 35,000 feet of lumber. Logs wil! be 
cut on a tract including three sections of land about 
twenty-five miles from Oroville. 

The Pacific Basket & Barrel Company recently bought 
a site 85x150 at Lodi, where Manager W. P. Angelo has 
spent several days arranging to erect a box factory 
Fruit packages, veneer barrels ete., will be turned out 

George A. Pratt will remove his box factory from Can 
tata to Dorris, Siskiyou county. There age seven saw 
mills in the neighborhood of Dorris and it is reported 
that, as an inducement, the owner of each of the mills 
has offered a bonus of 10,000 feet of lumber to the first 
person that will install a factory. It is rumored that 
Kk. A. Blocklinger, for several years in charge of the 
Pacific Lumber Company’s redwood mills at Scotia, will 
he interested with Pratt in the project. 

The California Material Company is about to make 
extensive improvements in its plant at Niles. The last 
six months’ work under the management of A. B. Locklin 
have been very encouraging. 

Whiting G. Press, who has a large redwood shingle mill 
at’ Bucksport, Humboldt county, is installing a $5,000 
shake mill which is to be completed by May 1. 

C. S. Epps, for twenty years in charge of the logging 
camps of the Pacific Lumber Company at Scotia, recently 
resigned to take charge of the woods operations of the 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, which has a redwood 
mill at Eureka. 

A lumber yard has been opened at Burbank by D. | 
Nofziger, formerly of the firm of Nofziger Bros., operat 
ing in southern California. 

According to advices from Redding several thousan« 
acres of land in the Trinity and Shasta national forests 
will be thrown open to entry May 10. A list of the par 
cels of land restored to the public domain was recently 
received’ at the land office at Redding. The land is 
restored because it is now considered more valuable fo 
agricultural use than for timber operations. These 
forests are located in Shasta, Tehama and Trinity coun 
ties. 

The old plant of the Tilden & Kakle Lumber Company 
with its yards at Richmond, Cal., has been bought by th 
Henley-Tyer Lumber Company. 

Experts have been appraising the Sierra railway, ex 
tending from Oakdale to Tuolumne, where the West Sid 
Lumber Company’s saw mill is located, and to Sonora 
where it serves the Standard Lumber Company’s big 
manufacturing plant. It is rumored that a sale to the 
Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe is in prospect. The 
road, which is said to be one of the most profitable o! 
its length in the state, is owned principally by T. S 
Bullock, the Crocker Estate and 8. D. Freshman. Mr 
Bullock is president of the Standard Lumber Company 
D. H. Steinmetz, vice president, has been in the East 
recently on important business. . 

The mansion of 8. E. Slade, head of the Slade Lumbe: 
Company, of San Francisco, and of the S. E. Slade Mil! 
Company, was destroyed by fire this morning at Fai: 
Oaks. The loss is estimated at about $100,000, althoug!: 
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nearly all of Mr. Slade’s pictures, books and bric-a-brac 
were saved by neighbors. 

J. W. Dempsey, president of the Dempsey Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, spent last week in San Fraucisco. 

W. B. Dean, head of the lumber department of the 
Diamond Match Company, of Chico, is a recent arrival. 

George E. Merrill, formerly president of the Western 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, arrived at the Palace 
from Salt Lake City last Sunday. 

John Arkley, who is interested in the lumber business 
in Tacoma, Wash., was a visitor to the city during the 
retailers’ convention. 

C. T. Fitzsimmons, a prominent lumberman of Duluth, 
Minn., recently arrived in the city. 

H. F. Brey, head of the Porterville Lumber Company, 
of Porterville, spent the last week in the city. 

George P. Simpson and A. W. Simpson, lumbermen of 
Seattle, are guests at the Palace hotel. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, arrived from Minneapolis a 
few days ago and was met by his son-in-law, F. A. War- 
ner, Since his arrival Mr. Smith has been conferring 
with heads of departments regarding the operations of his 
manufacturing plants at Marshfield on Coos bay and at 
Bay Point, Cal. A. Mareen, general manager of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s plants 
at Marshfield, Ore., and family sailed today in the liner 
Sierra on a vacation trip to the Hawaiian islands. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, is in San Francisco on business connected with 
the reopening of the saw mills for the coming seasdul; 
which will be April 1, if weather conditions permit. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the A. B. Hammond 
Lumber Company, is making an eastern tour. 

A. G. Foster, formerly United States senator, who 
returned last week from southern California, left Thurs- 
day for his home in Tacoma after looking over his lum- 
ber interests. 

Abner Weed, the pioneer lumberman who founded the 
Weed Lumber Company and later sold the controlling 
interest to G. X. Wendling and his associates, is in San 
Francisco. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay 8S. Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore., spent the last week in the city 
renewing acquaintances, 

Among the lumbermen from outside points who arrived 
at San Irancisco during the last week were: 

W. G. Osborn, of Roseville; J. J. Brown, of Los 
Angeles; F. G. Noyes, of Napa; W. F. Montgomery, of 
Los Angeles; H. L. Middleton, of Boulder Creek; C. A. 
Dale, of Seattle; H. W. Swift, of Fresno; P. C. Thede, 
of Madera; F. L. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash.; R. S. 
Fuller, of Lodi, and William Cameron, of Lindsay. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Operation To Be Resumed at Shipyard—New Shingle 
Brand Adopted—High Appraisement for Section of 
Timber Land. 

EurREKA, CaL., Feb. 24.—The Bendixen shipyard at 
Fairhaven will resume operation March 1. The yard is 
owned by the Bank of Eureka, which came into posses- 
sion a little over a year ago when the H. D. Bendixen 
Shipbuilding Company became insolvent. The Hammond 
Lumber Company on various occasions has leased and op- 
erated the yard, with J. H. Price as general superin- 
tendent. A contract has been entered into between the 
Hammond company and the McCormick Lumber Company 
for the construction of a lumber schooner, 210 feet 
overall, 40 feet beam and 15% feet deep, with a carry- 
ing capacity of 975,000 feet of lumber and passenger 
accommodations for sixty-five people, including the ship’s 
crew. The complete cost will be $140,000. Superintend 
ent Price is figuring with the 8. S. Freeman Company, of 
San Francisco, for the construction of a vessel 201 
feet overall, 40 feet beam and 14% feet deep, with a 
carrying capacity of 850,000 feet of lumber. The Ham- 
mond Lumber Company also has under advisement the 
building of a vessel similar to its steamer Nehalem. 

The Redwood Shingle Association has adopted the 
*A* brand. The total amount of redwood shingles in the 
county is 10,000,000 No. 1’s, packed full count, and 
about 15,000,000 No. 2’s. 

The highest appraisement ever recorded in the Eureka 
land office for a claim of 160 acres of timber land was on 
a claim located and filed on by John B. Carter, a timber 
cruiser of Fortuna. The claim is on Laribee creek and is 
said to‘contain over 2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir and tan 
oak. The appraised figure which Mr. Carter paid for 
the claim was $862.50. 

Jerry Millay, vice president of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Company, is canvassing for lumber and shingle 
samples from the different lumbermen on the bay. This 
is in compliance with a request made by Secretary P. 
I, Laneaster of the Northern Bay Counties’ Promotion 
Committee, which is getting up a second display car, 
Similar to the one already being shown in the East, in 
which all the products produced in the northern six Cali- 
fornia counties will be displayed. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company has 
arranged to secure space on the steamer J. J. Loggie 
for carrying its product to the San Francisco market. 
The balance of the cargo will be made up by the Elk 
River Mill & Lumber Company. 

E. A. Blocklinger, formerly manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Company’s Scotia plant, has recently returned 
to California after an extended eastern trip, in company 
With his father-in-law, Mr. Wise, a lumberman of Iowa. 

On its last northbound trip the North Pacific Steam 
ship Company’s vessel Alliance carried a carload of red- 
wood doors to Portland, this being the first shipment of 
doors to be made to that port in five years from Eureka. 
The previous shipments were reshippe’! te the East, ship- 
ments being made in this manner in or! |» get the bene- 
fit of the low freight rates then in existe. The recent 


consignment, however, is to be used in the Portland ter- 
ritory, being consigned to the Central Door & Lumber 
Company, of Portland. Shipment was made from the 
— of the Vance Redwood Lumber Company, of this 
place. 

The L, E. White Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
has applied to the government for 1,000,000,000 feet of 
sugar pine, yellow pine and fir timber located in the 
Sierra Forest Reserve in Madera county, which is con- 
sidered over ripe. In making the application the com- 
pany agrees to construct a railroad forty miles long into 
the region, and when the timber is logged, it will turn the 
railroad over to the government. Attorney Frank Drew, 
of San Francisco, is president of the lumber company. 

The Norwegian tramp steamer Mathilda cleared last 
week with a cargo of 1,080,484 feet of sawn redwood ties 
valued at $15,223.74, consigned to Arica, Chile, and 
Mollendo, Peru. From this point it went to Puget 
sound to complete its load. The ties are carried account 
of W. R. Grace & Co. 

The schooner Robert Searles, under charter to the 
Charles Nelson Company, has also cleared, with 602,148 
feet of lumber and 1,200 bundles of shingles, consigned 
to Lewers & Cooke, Honolulu. 

From the Briceland district comes word to the effect 
that the extract plant and also the tan bark camps at that 
place will soon resume operations. In spite of the severe 
weather this winter the wharf of the Mattole Lumber 
Company has kept its position. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Feb. 25.—Business is brisk in 
Los Angeles and its vicinity. The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany has found it necessary to keep its mills and yards 
in operation day and night during the last few weeks to 
keep pace with this demand. It is the largest industry 
of the kind on the Pacific coast, the company handling 
each year more than 200,000,000 feet of lumber. The pay 
roli at Wilmington, where over 250 men are regularly 
employed, is in excess of $180,000 a year. 

The Truckee Lumber Company, operating at Oroville, 
is preparing a suit for $400,000 against the Western 
Pacific railway. This amount is for expenditures in 
grading part of the proposed branch road from Plinzig 
on the Western Pacific to the timber land of the Truckee 
company. The contract for the construction of the 
branch road had been awarded and the contractors had 
graded a few miles of the road, when suddenly all work 
ceased and the branch road Was abandoned, 

A. J. Newmeyer, of Los Angeles, has bought a lumber 
yard at Tropico, John Hobbs, proprietor for the last four 
years, retiring. H. L. Adams will continue as manager. 

The Olmstead Lumber Company, of Anaheim, is erect- 
ing a building at its yards that will house planing mill 
equipment. ‘The machinery will be operated by motor 
power. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











The Hacker Manufacturing Company, of Charleston, 
8. C., recently bought from the Ehrhardt Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ehrhardt, 8. C., a mill plant, with timber tracts 
comprising about 25,000,000 feet of yellow pine timber. 


Samuel Eddy, of the lumber firm of Eddy & Bel- 
humer, Lake Linden, Mich., bought of G. F. Sanborn, 
of Portland, Ore., 2,000 acres of timber land on Traverse 
hay, Michigan. 





The Emporium Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Keating Summit, Pa., recently acquired 85,000 acres 
of woodland in the Cranberry lake region of the Adiron- 
dacks. <A railroad will be built from Piercefield or 
Childwood, N. Y., to Cranberry lake, and a saw mill 
will be erected. 


The South Bend Mill & Lumber Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., recently incorporated for $10,000, bought 
1,000 acres of land near Houston, Tex. 


The Huntsville Lumber Company, of Decatur, Ala., 
bought of W. M. Myers, of Franklin, Tenn., for $10,000 
cash the timber on the latter’s Tennessee river farm near 
Decatur. 


” The Escanaba Lumber Company, of Masonville, Mich., 
has acquired the Madden & Schaible lands in Delta 
county, Michigan, involving 7,600 acres, for $65,000. 


The John L. Smith Land Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., bought 5,000 acres of hardwood timber land in 
Aitkin county, Minnesota. 


BOOerrwrnrerrorwwvwn" 


TRANSFER OF RAILWAY HOLDINGS. 

Hererorp, Tex., Feb. 24.—According to deeds that 
have been filed in New Mexi¢o all the holdings of the 
Memphis & Tucumcari railroad from Hereford to Tucum- 
cari, N. M., and the property of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& El Paso railway, including the trackage and other hold- 
ings, extending from the Texas-New Mexico line on the 
east to Santa Rosa, N. M., on the west have passed into 
the hands of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway. 
It is stated that the Memphis & Tucumeari railroad will 
be extended east to a connection with the Rock Island 





system near Graham, Tex., a distance of about 300 miles. 
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THE ROBERT H. JENKS LUMBER CO. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
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Lath, Posts, Etc. 
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THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., ““Sito*” 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


sr asad Soved Sec. FOF Quick Shipment? 





The Advance Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mille: —Vaughan,W.Va., Baskin. La., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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YELLOW PINE YELLOW PINE YELLOW PINE 


—We have it all—LATH to BIG TIMBERS bs 
WE SPECIALIZE IN L 


§ GOOD YELLOW PINE 


and will quote delivered anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, Write, Wire or Telephone us. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
prohit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 


the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 
ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 
R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau 8t , New York. 
Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bidg.. Halifax, N. 8. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bldg., 


.Newark, N. J, 
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YELLOW PINE 
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Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BRO’S, Lancastex.oriio 








Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 

IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesale and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








We Always Have Cars In Transit 


We carry in our sheds and 
on our yards the only com- 
lete general yard stock 
n Central Ohio and make 
prompt shipments either 
in carload or local lots, 


Office and Yards: 
483-549 Neilston Street 
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VALLEY RAILROADS 
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Fo, full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Minois Central R. R. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Railroads Expected to Limit Requisitions by Reason 
of Adverse Rate Decision—A Judicial Test of the 
Law’s Validity. 


New Organs, LA., Feb, 27.—As one manufacturer 
put it, the retailers seem to be selling out of mill stocks, 
letting the millmen carry the lumber until the con- 
sumer calls for it. It is still too early to gage the 
effect of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s deci- 
sion in the rate cases upon the railway demand for car 
material and other stock, but the general impression 
seems to be that the carriers will place their orders 
without further delay for such material as they must 
have, paring their schedules to the quick. If this view 
is correct, that important division of the trade will 
probably record a decline as against the recorded move- 
ment for 1910. Optimistic millmen, on the other hand, 
take the view that the decision will break the virtual 
blockade of this business and that in spite of its ad- 
verse effect, the carriers will buy a great deal of stock 
to supply needs denied while the ruling of the com- 
mission was in doubt. In cypress a continued improve- 
ment is noted in call for lowers, with fairly brisk sale 
of upper grades and a good demand for shingles. Yel- 
low pine manufacturers and wholesalers say orders show 
a slight increase and insist that the advances in prices 
are well maintained. The export market seems to be 
featureless and the movement is probably a little below 
normal proportions. 

Although many, Louisiana lumber companies have filed 
reports of cut and holdings called for by the state con- 
servation commission, for use in collection of the new 
conservation tax, many have not done so. The law 
prescribes no penalty for delay, it is explained. A dis- 
patch from Mansfield announces that the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company has applied to the United States 
court at Shreveport for a writ to restrain the sheriffs 
and tax collectors of De Soto from collecting the tim- 
ber license under the new act, this being evidently one 
of the steps taken to secure a judicial test of the law’s 
validity. Natchitoches reports that the timber license 
is being collected in the parish of that name, the first 
license being issued to the National Lumber & Creosote 
Company, of Texarkana. It appears that Natchitoches 
imposes a parish license on those liable for state license, 
and in the same amount. It is asked whether the parish 
in this way will be able to force payment of double 
license by its lumbermen. 

During the last week $26,500 has been paid into the 
state land office in validation of McEnery scrip titles 
under the amended Toomer act. While that act was 
under attack in the courts the time limit it prescribed 
for these payments expired, but the legislature at a sub- 
sequent session extended the time, the limitation now 
provided extending into next July. Of the payments 
noted above, $25,000 was forwarded by a firm of New 
Orleans attorneys acting for clients. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Foreign Buyers Holding Out for Lower Prices on Sawn 
Timbers—Hewn Timbers Low in Supply and in Poor 
Demand, 


GuLFPoRT, Miss., Feb. 27.—Inquiry for sawn timbers 
continues fair with the supply somewhat within the lines 
of demand, resulting in a higher price delivered to port 
of discharge than the buyers are willing to meet. Cost, 
freight and insurance are still at such a high level that, 
with the advance in prices over those current some time 
partly responsible, offers accompanying schedules do not 
leave even the slightest margin for the shipper. Buyers 
on the other side are holding as much business as possible 
for lower prices, but these are not likely to obtain uniess 
production of timbers is greatly increased during the 
coming six months, 

Meantime stocks at United Kingdom and continental 
ports are being steadily reduced by increased consumption 
arising mostly from the stimulated activity in the ship- 
building industry as well as the ordinary channels of 
consumption, Shippers are finding difficulty in meeting 
the buyers’ ideas of values but expect a strengthening of 
foreign conditions to an extent sufficient to meet the 
higher levels of price. Manufacturers have given no 
intimation of any increase in manufacture of timbers and 
sight stocks are of very limited extent, with prices for 
prompt delivery out of proportion to possible returns 
after cost, freight and insurances are accounted for. 
Values still range around 23% to 24% cents a cubic foot 
for average stock, with the market tendency upward. De- 
mand and supply of hewn are at a minimum. 

A total of 5,200,048 feet of lumber, valued at $106,286, 
represents the clearance list of Gulfport for the last 
week. Of the above quantities 4,974,048 feet of lumber, 
$101,313, went to South America; 4,061,000 feet, $76,295, 
to Argentina, and 913,048 feet, $25,018, to Brazil. One 
cargo went to West Indian ports, 226,000 feet to Ja- 


maica, $4,973. 
West Indies. 


Conditions at Cuban, Porto Rican, Jamaican, Domin- 
ican Republic and Windward Island ports are better 
and promise increased business, both as to volume and 
value, than for several years. Havana continues to be 
the largest center of import, with Nuevitas, Cienfuegos 
and other of the larger ports close seconds in point of 
volume. Competition for this trade is keen, resulting in 
the shippers operating on very small margins in order to 


secure the business. A good volume of inquiry is in the 
hands of the exporters with offers accompanying in some 
cases. 

Prices for the usual Cuban schedules range from $11 
to $16.50 a thousand feet. Inquiry as well as volume of 
shipments from and to Porto Rican ports is on the in- 
crease. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Yellow Pine in Better Shape—Principal Demand for 
Heavy Timbers—Export Business Picking Up— 
News from the Cypress Belt. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 1.—The opening of spring 
finds the yellow pine market in a more satisfactory con- 
dition than it has been at any other time in six months. 
Sales agents of local mills assert that not only has the 
demand for all varieties of lumber increased but that 
prices are on the upward trend. Conservative manu- 
facturers express the belief that an advance of at least 
$1.50 a thousand feet will occur within sixty days. Most 
of the orders now being received carry with them in- 
structions for immediate shipment, which is generally 
accepted as an indication that stocks of western dealers 
are badly broken with material replenishment necessary 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The principal demand is for heavy timbers and as- 
sorted lots. Demand for heavy stuff is originating with 
the railroads. During the week just closed local mills 
sold more than 200,000 feet of lumber to railroads and 
this demand is likely to increase. The call for assorted 
stocks came principally from western dealers who supply 
retail yards in Kansas and Missouri. 

Demand for No. 2 stock continues brisk and while 
some of the mills in this city are still in a position to fill 
orders for goods of this character, the majority of them 
is carrying very little of it. 

The export business is picking up rapidly. The Mexi- 
can business remains steady, the usual shipments going 
forward out of Sabine Pass for Tampico and Vera Cruz. 

News from the cypress belt is encouraging. Most of 
the mills are running full time and while only a slight 
advance in prices has been noticed since the first of the 
year, the volume of business has been well maintained 
and conditions as a whole are satisfactory. 

I’. M. Bond, representing the Forest Service, is at 
Rayville investigating hardwood timber. He has had two 
carloads of logs shipped to Madison, Wis., where they 
will be tested for strength. In the lot were five logs 
each of white oak, red oak and ash. The timber was 
donated by the Richland Parish Lumber Company. 

J. M. West, of the West Lumber Company, who, with 
Sam Park, has secured the Rice timber interests near 
Lake Charles, states that he will manufacture the timber 
at his company’s mills at Merryville and Orange, Tex. 


PAI IPO 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 27.—Cold weather has caused 
business to slacken up considerably. Everybody is wait- 
ing just now until the weather conditions change and, 
though not much business is being transacted just at 
present, dealers express the belief that the season now 
approaching will be a good one. Much building is in 
prospect this season, and the lumbermen expect increased 
activity in trade. 

The officers elected recently by the Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange are John W. Sibley, president; Frank 
H. Conner, first vice president; Allen J. Krebs, second 
vice president; J. H. Eddy, treasurer, and G. T. Staf- 
ford, secretary. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 1.—Ocean freights continue 
abnormally high and prevent business of any dimensions 
being done in foreign markets. But domestic trade con- 
tinues to hold remarkably well, so well that manufac- 
turers have ample orders to keep their mills cutting sixty 
days. So they are not dependent upon the foreign buyers 
for business. The latter are anxious to enter the market 
as their stocks are running low, but freights are almost 
prohibitive and shippers refuse to come to terms, As a 
result only sufficient business is being done to supply im- 
mediate wants, buyers and shippers waiting for the 
almost certain decline in rates. 

The great bugaboo at the present time is the fear of 
withdrawal from the market by the railroads, which have 
been buying freely of car and bridge material. This de- 
mand has held the interior trade to its present standard 
and has really been its life during the winter months. 





RECENT ELECTRICAL BULLETINS. 


The following bulletins have been issued by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.: 


Bulletin 4811, superseding bulletin 4600, treats of ‘Drum 
Controllers for Industrial Service.” These devices are used 
to control motors that operate machinery where frequent 
service is required. They are illustrated and described in 
detail and tables are given for controllers for the different 
varieties of service, 


No. 4812 treats of direct current belted generators type 
CVC, illustrating and describing the machines and pointing 
cut the speciai advantages they possess. 


No. 4787 is. devoted to the subject of wires and cables, 
containing much information that should be helpful to pur- 
chasing agents, central station managers and others having 
occasion to buy or use wire and cable for any service. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Railroads Manifest Disposition Favorable to Buying— 
Retailers at Smoker—Encouraging Reports from the 
Trade—Outlook Good. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—One of the peculiar phases 
of the yellow pine trade, as viewed from this market, 
is favorable attitude of railroads toward coming into 
the market. They are already buying, it is reported in 
many quarters, but are scattering their orders. Aside 
from the railroad feature of the business, demand con- 
tinues in reasonably good volume and prices are firmly 
held. 

The St. Louis Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a smoker at the Mercantile Club rooms Thursday night. 

Will Standing, jr., of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, having recovered from a long illness, this week 
returned to his desk. He speaks encouragingly of the 
situation. 

Prospects are good, according to representatives of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Company. Orders are in in fair 
receipt and little objection is being made .by buyers to 
paying firm prices. 

According to the view of the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
Company all indications point to a big business at 
satisfactoty prices. 

J. F. Ball, representing the mills of the Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Company at Pollock, La., reports shipments slow 
on account of bad weather conditions. 

Business is better than at any other time within sev- 
eral months, according to B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van 
Cleave Lumber Company. 





ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION FILED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed for the W. H. Putnam Lumber Company, 
of this city, with a fully paid capital stock of $25,000 
and a list of stockholders headed by W. H. Putnam, 
who is connected with the St. Louis Lumber Company. 
Mr. Putnam controls fifty of the company’s shares of 
stock, which are valued at $100 each. Other stockholders 
are Charles F. Starck, Victor E. Rhodes and George T. 
Higgins, owning forty shares of stock each. The re- 
maining stockholders are Jay C. Quigley, William Ferris, 
August Beck, Frank Avail, Lawrence H, Caugh, John 
Craig, Vincent A, Chinberg and Fred Kampelmann, who 
control ten shares each. The purpose of the company, as 
announced in the articles of incorporation, is to manu- 
facture and deal in building material. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Difficulty in Filling Mixed Car Orders—Railroad Buy- 
ing and Rate Advances—Activity in Building—Notes 
of the Trade. 

KANSAS Crty, Mo., Feb. 28.—Aside from cold weather 
having slightly reduced the volume of sales to retail 
dealers, the yellow pine market is as strong as it was a 
week ago. Prices are a little stiffer on some items, a 
result of mill stocks becoming more broken. Mixed car 
orders give more trouble every day, and unless manu- 
facturers have an opportunity to get better assortments 
before spring buying is in full swing a lively scramble 
for stocks will result. Dealers in some parts of Nebraska 
have allowed their stocks to become so low that they are 
compelled to borrow from one another. Manufacturers 
advise their regular customers to buy immediately if 
they hope to get their supplies in time for their spring 
requirements, and in many instances this advice is being 
followed. 

As to the effect of the recent rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the rate cases, the more con- 
servative among lumbermen feel that if the case is 
appealed the roads may defer improvement work. Rail- 
road buying is on a par with what it has been for the last 
month. Timbers and other construction material, includ- 
ing white and red oak cross ties, are moving freely, but 
car material is less active, although prices have not been 
affected. 

Building operations are extensive and local dealers are 
getting busier as the season advances. Demand is good 
for material for small dwellings, including considerable 
oak flooring. Material for office buildings also is active, 
and stock for concrete molds is selling freely. 

The territory in which yellow pine lath and bevel 
siding are used in rapidly extending north; manufac- 
turers report a décided increase in the demand from 
that section for these items from dealers who until 
recently never handled them. 

Duval Jackson, president of the Southwestern Lumber 
Company, put in the week visiting the company’s retail 
yards in Okiahoma. His son, W. C. Jackson, who man- 
ages the company’s yard at Stratton, Colo., was in this 
city this week. 

C. L. MeGrew, manager of the Western States Lumber 
Company, has left for the mills and yards of his com- 
pany in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 

W. E. Thomas, president of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, is attending to the work of taking over for 
his company the yard at Stilwell, Okla., formerly owned 
by Greer & Briggs. He placed the order for the opening 
stock with Shreveport concerns. 

_ J. L. Peck, representing the Foster Lumber Company 
m Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, is visiting his son in Cali- 
fornia, where he will remain a month. 

- H. Vincent, local representative of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Agency, is able to be about after a 


ae of typhoid fever at the German hospital in this 


J. P. Canaday, who recently bought the yard of Ponton 
& Evans at Mont Ida, Kan., was in this city a few days 


ago. He traded oak timber land near Searcy, Ark., for 
this yard. He still has several thousand acres of this 
land. 


L. L. Bucklew left Monday for Shirley, Ark., to visit 
the mill of the Humphreys & Bucklew Lumber Company. 
This company has just had made three of the heaviest 
lumber wagons ever turned out in this city. They will 
carry 30,000 pounds. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Marked Increase in Volume of Retail Buying—Line- 
yard Buyers Quietly Active—Ladies to Entertain 
at Convention. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 27.—Last week, manufacturers 
and wholesalers report, brought forth the best business 
done with retailers since the first of the year. To illus- 
trate the freedom with which the dealers bought an 
instance may be cited of one dealer’s trying to buy some 
12-, 14- and 16-foot inch stock and, on being told that 
only 18- and 20-foot lengths could be furnished, readily 
agreed to this substitution. Inch stock is scarce and what 
little there is is principally No. 1 common in 18- and 
20-foot lengths. The instance mentioned would indicate 
that the dealers no longer doubt the fiemness of the 
market. 

Lineyard dealers are showing more activity but in a 
purposely quiet manner. Their visits among the mill 
men and wholesalers now amount to more than scouting 
expeditions, They have practically bought up all the 
stocks of the small mills and are now placing substantial 
orders with the larger manufacturers, willingly accepting 
the prices asked by the latter. 

The railroads have circulated very few inquiries within 
the last two weeks, but their purchasing agents have 
visited the manufacturers and wholesalers and have 
bought a lot of stuff. They seem to have come to the 
conclusion that they can buy to better advantage by com- 
ing quickly into direct touch with the sales managers of 
the larger manufacturers and wholesalers. 

The charter of the Riceland Lumber Company, of Lake 
Charles, La., capital $1,000,000, formed to handle the 
timber lands of the Rice Institute, Houston, was recorded 
last Friday. The first board of directors is comprised 
of Edgar Odell Lovett, J. E. McAshan, William M. Rice 
and L. Lombardi. The officers for the first year are: 
J. E. MeAshan, president; E. O. Lovett, vice president ; 
KX, Raphael, secretary; B. B. Rice, treasurer. From the 
fact that these men are directors of the Riceland Lumber 
Company and are mostly trustees of the Rice Institute, 
or concerned in the settlement of the estate, it is prob- 
able that the company newly organized is a holding com- 
pany designed to facilitate the transfer of the timber 
land if negotiations for its purchase are completed, 

The City of Tampico took on a shipment of lumber 
at Port Bolivar for Vera Cruz and other Mexican ports. 
This is the first of the Texas City steamers to arrive 
under the recently made arrangements for these ships 
to call at this port. It is understood that work on the 
channel at Port Bolivar will be begun early in March. 

The Ozan Lumber Company, 8t. Louis, Mo., will open 
an office in Houston with W. P. Mallery as its south- 
western representative. 

During this week the wives of local lumbermen will be 
called together for the purpose of organizing and mak- 
ing arrangements for the entertainment of the visiting 
ladies accompanying the lumbermen to the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, April 11-13. As this will be the silver anniversary 
of the association it is expected it will be its biggest 
meeting. The Houston ladies were highly complimented 
on their splendid entertainment of the visiting ladies at 
the convention held in Houston four years ago and they 
are ready and anxious once more to welcome their sister 
visitors in equally hospitable manner. 8. F. Carter, a 
former lumberman of prominence and who is still greatly 
interested in association affairs, has invited the ladies to 
hold their meeting in his luxuriously appointed private 
offices on the sixteenth floor of the 8. F. Carter building, 
and the approval with which the proposal has met from 
all concerned indicates that a most elaborate program of 
entertainment will be provided. 





WESTERN TEXAS PROGRESS, 

Pecos, Trex., Feb. 27.—Work will start in the next 
few days on the new $39,000 joint Texas & Pacific and 
Pecos Valley Southern railway depot, which is to be 
located at the foot of Oak street, and in addition to 
this the crews of the railroad are at work grading for 
the new side trackage which is to be put in, seventeen 
carloads of heavy steel being now on the ground for 
this work. About $65,000 will be spent in these im- 
provements. In addition to this work, a county 
jail wilt be constructed here, costing $20,000, also a 
high school building to cost $30,000. The Mercantile 
Company is erecting a reinforced concrete warehouse 
along the tracks of the Pecos Legs 2 Southern railway 
and the members of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church will erect a structure, thus aligning themselves 
with the progressive policy of the other larger churches 
here, which have erected imposing edifices. The Pres- 
hyterians will also erect a church building of smaller 
dimensions. 

A petition signed by a majority of the tax paying 
citizens has been presented to the city council, calling 
for cement sidewalks throughout the city, and this 
work will be well under way within the next ninety 





John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR | 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE, D. W. KERR- 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


“YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office ot Boei’ss’** Columbus, Ohio. 











R POPLAR and SOUTHERN HARDWOODS, 
OAK FLOORING in TWO GREAT BRANDS, 


You'll make no mistake in placing your orders in our ~ 
safe hands. The Circle 4 and Dixie Floors have a place, 
pre-eminent, won, and if you want some real good stock, 


write M. A. HAYWARD & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 














H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE and RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISH. 
TIMBERS AND HEAVY JOISTS. 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING, RED CYPRESS. 
We handle only the Best, 





725-6 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg, COLUMBUS, O. 




















For Quick Shipment“ 2:20:40. 





2 C-Ls 8-4" 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
2 C-Ls 8-4” No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
1 C-Ls 4-4"" No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

3 C-Ls 4-4’ No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Wholesale Lumber 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


Our representatives covering territory as below: 


Chas. H. Sorrick, Northwestern Ohio § Chas, E. Lyons, Northeastern Ohio 
Roger W. Boutelle, Southern Ohio 























We carry a complete stock in our Columbus yard of 


POPLAR, OAK and CY PRESS 


We can also supply your wants in 


YELLOW PINE 
THE B. A. LEACH LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale Dealers. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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[l_TOLEDO wa] 


BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 
Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Dry Kile Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mille 





















Va. 





SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


lesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 33 33 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rash Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, Zeitde.ohic- 

















(ua NEW YORK-@a| 





J. M. Hastings, President. C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. - 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 








SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,090 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills, 





CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’ t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 








( » 
For Immediate Shipment:— 


300,000 ft. Spruce Furring 7 x 2 S1S 
300,000 ft. No. 2 Hemlock 7% x 10 S1S 


J. E. HARROUN & SON, 























= WATERTOWN, NEW YORK ») 








The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 








East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 








days. Several other business houses will be under con- 
struction, besides numerous residences. Reliable esti- 
mates figure that fully $250,000 will be spent in this 
city in the next few months for new buildings and 
railroad terminals, this not including the two new 
proposed lines which are chartered to enter the city, 
one of them the San Antonio & Pecos Valley railway, 
the other the Rock Island system from Tucumeari. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Beaumont, TEx., Feb. 25.—General conditions are as 
bright as they ever have been at this time of year. 
Advances made in December and January have been 
maintained and March trade promises to be good. Con- 
siderable construction work has been done during the win- 
ter, owing to favorable weather, and a great deal is con- 
templated. Export stocks are moving well. 

W. J. Foye, of the McShane Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was among visitors this 
week, as were H. Gardner, lumber exporter, of Gulfport, 
Miss.; W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber 
Company, of Aldridge; Charles 8. Wadsworth, lumber 
exporter, Gulfport, Miss. W. I’. Ryder, superintendent of 
the King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bonami, La., is here 
today. 

ian V. DeMars, after spending a year on the Pacific 
coast, has returned to this field. Mr. DeMars is well 
known in the sawmill industry of east Texas. 





VALUABLE ASH TIMBER. 

CoLuMsBus, Tex., Feb. 28.—The fringe of ash timber 
that covers the valley of the Colorado river in this sec- 
tion is being converted into lumber by a mill that has 
been established by Charles Sigler & Co., the capacity 
of the plant being 18,000 feet daily. Some of these ash 
trees are of giant size, with as high as 1,500 feet of fine 
lumber to the log. Many of the planks measure twenty- 
eight inches in width. The lumber is being sold in 
Chicago and other northern and eastern cities. It is 
being used for the inside finish of Pullman cars and for 
automobile bodies. Much of this valuable timber along 
the river has been ruthlessly destroyed by farmers in 
clearing their land. It is reported that other saw mills 
will be established in this section to work up the timber. 
In addition to utilizing this ash timber a large business 
is being done in the manufacture of mining props for 
shipment to Mexico. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 











Optimistic Forecasts of Spring Building—Wholesalers 
Liberally Stocked—Rate Decisions Meet Disfavor— 
Looking for Bargains. 


AtLantTA, Ga., Feb. 27.—Wholesale and retail deal- 
ers agree that the market is dull for this time of the 
year, but all dealers are optimistic in their forecasts 
for spring building, which generally booms this market. 

The encouraging attitude of the dealers, particularly 
the wholesalers, who confidently expect increased activity 
in the market during the next two months, has enabled 
the mills in the southern part of the state to continue to 
run more than twenty days out of each month. The 
wholesale dealers are backing their judgments by car- 
rying an unusual amount of stock in their lgcal yards. 
On account of this encouraging attitude on the part of 
the wholesalers, only one mill of any size and import- 
ance in this section of the state has been forced to shut 
down. 

Retailers state that on account of the unusual lethargy 
of the market local buyers, particularly the small con- 
tractors, have now gained the habit of shopping, with the 
result that sooner or later they find some dealer who is 
willing to sell at a figure slightly lower than the pre- 
vailing rate. However, on certain lines of lumber and 
on shingles prices have stiffened. 

Reports from southern Georgia are that mills whose 
orders have been swelled in volume by a continual de- 
mand for several months from the thousands of immi- 
grants who have been settling in Florida have been 
seriously handicapped by the sudden decrease in the 
number of these orders. 

A number of prominent wholesale dealers in Atlanta, 
while declaring that they do not wish to be thought pes- 
simists, believe the general lumber market and par- 
ticularly the market in this section will be seriously 
injured by the recent rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, adverse to the railroads. The roads, 
these dealers declare, will make few purchases and those 
only in cases of necessity. 

W. S. and E. J. McRee, of Lowndes county, are 
attempting to collect damages in the sum of $12,602 from 
the Atlantic Coast line on account of alleged damages 
to timber from sparks from locomotives. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Many Mills Holding for Firmer Prices—Spefulation 
as to Advanced Rate Ruling—Mill Closes Pending 
Price Improvement. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 25.—Some business has been 
placed during the week, but conditions are somewhat 
mixed, most of the mills holding out for advanced prices 
and the brokers claiming that they are unable to close 
any business in the northern markets at the advanced 
prices. However, enough mills are cutting low-priced 
lumber to keep the market unsettled. There is consider- 
able speculation as to what effect the rulings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the rate question will 
have on the railroads as to requirements, some claiming 


that improvements will stop and others holding to the 
opinion that the roads will begin to buy. 

The Dowling mill at Starke has closed, as the owners 
claim there is no profit in making lumber at this time. 

W. E. Cummer, of the Cummer Laie Company, will 
board his yacht Yaqui at Miami for an extended cruise 
through the Florida keys as far as the Bahama islands. 
The Cummer Cypress Company is making rapid headway 
with its new mill at Sumner and will have an uptodate 
plant when completed. 

Demand for dressed stock continues good and low 
grade stock is in low supply. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Low Grades Active—Mill Stocks in Light Supply— 
Encouraging Reports by Lumbermen ‘‘On the 
Wing’’—A Disturbing Feature. 

Norro.k, VA., Feb. 25.—The only disturbing feature 
is the sale at concessions of lines of stock that are 
considered slow or undesirable, which are taken up 
as a club against the general list. However, few items 
can be classed as slow and as subject to discount. The 
lower grades find active markets and exceedingly firm 
prices. This covers fully 70 percent of the output of 
North Carolina pine. No. 3 4/4 edge, in view of a short- 
age, is a close second in demand, Many mills report hav- 
ing barely sufficient stock on hand to take care of orders 
and in some cases they are buying to round out require- 
ments. 

W. G. Underwood, vice president and general manager 
of the Albemarle Lumber Company, Hertford, mM. Mh, 
in Norfolk recently, said that the outlook has improved. 

Ben S. Thomson, of the Wiley-Harker Lumber Com- 
pany, New York city, who made a flying visit to Nor- 
folk, is of the opinion that the situation is much better. 

F. D. Taylor, general manager, and George Stelk, log- 
ging superintendent of the Shaw Land & Timber Com- 
pany, Ivor, were in Norfolk this week on business. Mr. 
Taylor is of the opinion that business had improved. 
Mr. Stelk reported that woods operations were retarded 
by rains. ° 

Robert P. Nixon, representing E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., the well known saw manufacturer, 
accompanied by Mr. Camp from the Indianapolis office, 
was in this city this week. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Trade in Better Shape—Marked Advances in Yellow 
Pine—Spring Business Opening in Earnest—An 
Opinion on Rate Advances. 

LyNcuBuRG, VA., Feb. 28.—Improvement in the yel- 
low pine trade continues. Advances in prices ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 are reported by some dealers, Alto- 
gether the trade is much better than it has been since 
the beginning of the year. 

The improvement in the pine trade, as well as in trade 
in general, is regarded as the beginning of spring busi- 
ness. Some members of the trade state that the settling 
of the rate question by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a strong factor in creating activity. One 
prominent dealer, however, says the falling off in railroad 
orders which he believes will result from the retrench- 
ment policy on the part of the railroads, as a necessary 
result of the decisions, will more than offset any increase 
in business from other consumers. The rates themselves 
do not affect the lumber traffic in this territory. 

The Ward Lumber Company reports better business 
than for thirty days, and trade in general is brisker than 
was expected. Several good orders from northern points 
have been booked. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company has expe- 
rienced one of its best weeks in business for a long time. 
A good demand in all lines is reported. 





FROM THE BALTIMORE METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 28.—G. L. Wood, general man- 
ager of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Continental 
building, left last night for Rift, W. Va., where the 
company is extending its logging road and making vari- 
ous other improvements. 

M. 8. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., who returned 
last week from a trip to West Virginia and the middle 
West, was enthusiastic as to the outlook in the terri- 
tory visited. Dealers were placing orders with consider- 
able freedom, he said, and prices were on the advance. 

F. L. Winchester, of Cambridge Springs, Pa., manager 
of the wood department of the Champion Fibre Company, 
was in Baltimore yesterday. 

Gen. Thomas J. Shyrock, senior member of the well 
known lumber firm of T. J. Shyrock & Co., and high in 
Masonic circles, quietly celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
yesterday. 


BPP PPB IPP PIP ID PD 


SUCCESSFUL SAWDUST BLOWER. 


Bemiller & Ritter, of Butler, Ohio, makers of the 
Bemiller fan blower, have issued a catalog showing and 
describing that device as used for removing dust and 
shavings from saws and other machines in woodworking 
factories of all kinds. The blower weighs only 130 
pounds, is run by a 2- or 3-inch belt, with so little power 
as said to be scarcely noticeable. Yet it positively guar- 
anteed to blow dust from 30 to 80 feet from the saw in 
any desired direction, which direction may be changed 
with less than five minutes’ labor. — 

The manufacturers declare that the machine may be 
adjusted by anyone, does not require a mechanic to put 
it on, and in support of their statements regarding its 
efficiency they reproduce numerous testimonial letters. 
A copy of the catalog and additional information will be 
supplied on request. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Log Cut Inadequate for Spring Demands—Articles of 
Incorporation Filed—Increased Freight and Passen- 
ger Terminal Facilities Assured. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 28.—The ground is still too 
wet to admit of logging and the question of an adequate 
supply of logs for the spring trade is still as far from 
solution as it was two or three weeks ago. In the 
opinion of the majority of the trade this problem can not 
be worked out satisfactorily. As a result, the — 
tion is to look for decreasing stocks of hardwood lum- 
ber as the spring demand progresses. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against advanced rates appeals with particular force 
to the lumber fraternity of Memphis, who have been 
making preparations to appear before the commission at 
Chicago March 15 to oppose the proposed advance of 
10 cents a hundred pounds from Mississippi River points 
to Pacific Coast terminals. 

In connection with the announcement of the beginning 
of the new packet service between St. Louis and New 
Orleans by the Mississippi Valley Transportation Com- 
pany, it is reported that the Lee line will put another 
boat in the trade between Memphis and St. Louis. 
Heretofore the Ferd Herold has been the only boat in 
this trade. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the J. V. 
Stimson Hardwood Lumber Company. The capital stock 
is $60,000. Mr. Stimson, just before Christmas, bought 
out the half interest of Phil A. Ryan in the Ryan-Stim- 
son Lumber Company, including the saw mill and yards. 
The new company has since continued to operate this 
mill but formal application for charter has just been 
made. Mr. Ryan has, since the sale of his half interest, 
formed the Phil A. Ryan Lumber Company. Associated 
with Mr. Stimson are B. F. Katterhenry, D. Katterhenry, 
EK. R. Odle and C. A. Weathers. 

The indications are that there will be a very decided 
increase in freight terminal facilities by some of the 
railroads entering Memphis. Ground has been broken for 
a freight depot to be used by the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis roads. This is 
to be at the corner of Broadway and Main, and is to cost 
approximately $200,000. The Frisco system will estab- 
lish terminals in the castern part of the city. The 
amount to be expended during the present year is about 
$250,000, but one of the officials of the company 
says that the amount will approximate $1,000,000 before 
all the work has been thoroughly completed. 

President Markham, the new head of the Illinois 
Central system, who spent some time in Memphis last 
week, stated that the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley would expend $1,000,000 this spring 
in the erection of a passenger station on the site of the 
old depot at Main and Calhoun. The Rock Island and 
Frisco system will come into this new station on a ren- 
tal basis. The other five roads entering Memphis will 
make use of the new passenger terminal station, which 
is being erected about two blocks east of the site on which 
the new Illinois Central station will be built. 

A. C. Shryer, a northern capitalist, has just bought 
from Senator Doss and M. A. Coleman a large tract of 
timber land near Louisville covered with hardwood and 
pine timber, on which he will erect two large saw mills 
and a planing mill. It is also planned to build a tram 
road from the timber to the millsite. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Indications of Log Shortage; First Rafts of the Season 
—Improvement in Factory Demand—Optimism 
Among Hardwood Men, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 28.—Indications are that local 
dealers will face a log shortage during the coming spring 
and summer. In former seasons from 40,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 feet of timber have been brought to Nashville 
from the upper Cumberland during the winter. The tide 
last week brought the first rafts of this season and it is 
estimated the total receipts were not over 3,000,000 feet. 
Manufacturers were slow in making contracts and log 
men were not active during the fall and winter. The 
steamboats have augmented local stocks to some extent. 

Shippers report manifestation of activity during the 
week, orders having come from points in Illinois and 
Indiana. Demand in the main came from furniture fac- 
tories and automobile works. Cold weather has interfered 
with building operations. 

Members of the hardwood trade continue optimistic. 
Plain oak, ash and hickory are especially active, with 
prices firm. Yellow pine continues active. 

Russell R. Morris, who has been connected with the 
local lumber trade for some time, is in Colima, Mex., 
with a large lumber concern. 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., E. E. Bartholo- 
mew, of John B. Ransom & Co., and Thomas R. LeSueur, 
of the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company, attended 
the Chicago conference of lumber sales managers. Mr. 
LeSueur will take a business trip to Michigan before 
returning to Nashville. Messrs. Love and Bartholomew 
Were asked to prepare papers to be read before the 
Chicago meeting. 

Deep interest has been aroused over the project to 

a great state highway from Memphis on the western 

border of the state to Bristol in the eastern section. The 

ure has appointed a special. committee to draft 

@ general road law providing for a system under one 
general head. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Improved Furniture Business Reported—Extensive 
Development of Lumber Holdings in Progress— 
Electric Generating Plant Near Completion. 


BRIsToL, Va.-TENN., March 1.—February was a dull 
month for the lumber business in this section. March is 
expected to make a much better showing. The general 
opinion is that a sharp change for the better will take 
place this month and that prices soon will show an 
upward tendency. 

Fred K. Paxton, president of the Paxton Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from an extensive trip to 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. In speaking of his trip he 
said: ‘‘There is a very much better feeling among the 
furniture manufacturers of the middle west. The plants 
are nearly all running and there is greater activity in 
manufacturing than for a long time. The people feel 
that prosperity has returned and the situation in these 
states is most encouraging.’’ Mr. Paxton visited his 
company’s trade in the central West and sold consider- 
able stock for spring delivery. 

O. H. Vial, of the O. H. Vial Stocking Company, of 
Greene county, Tennessee, was in Bristol this week. Mr. 
Vial has a large band mill at Patterson Mill, Greene 
county, which is running full time. There is much 
activity in lumber manufacturing in that section and two 
small lines of railroad, which will open up a vast area 
of timber, are projected. Work has begun upon one 
coming into Greene county from North Carolina, and 
John Heilman & Co., owners of a large amount of mineral 
and timber land, will at once construct another road. 

A large new lumber plant is being installed at Hamp- 
ton, Carter county, Tenn., near the W. M, Ritter prop- 
erty, thirty-five miles west of Bristol, by Pittsburg lum- 
bermen. Considerable machinery has been sold the com- 
pany by the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company. 

W. 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was in Bristol this week. Mr. Whiting’s company is 
going rapidly forward with the development of its immense 
timber holdings in western North Carolina and will at 
once install another large band mill. The company re- 
cently put into operation a mill cutting 75,000 feet a day. 
This mill will specialize in cutting quarter sawn oak to 
be used in the hardwood flooring factory at Judson, 
N. C. The company has a very large flooring trade. 

J. H. Grayson, chief engineer of the Watauga Power 
Company, which is harnessing the Wataiga river at 
Horseshoe Bend, Carter county, Tenn., to bring electric 
power to Bristol, was in the city this week. The dam is 
nearing completion. The right of way for the transmis- 
sion line to Bristol has been secured. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, which has the con- 
tract for the machinery, last week delivered eight car- 
loads. The development will cost $500,000 and the power 
will be available for numerous lumber operations through- 
out this section. 

A number of lumbermen were on the local market this 
week from Philadelphia and other points and some good 
orders were left. Among the buyers were: E. H. Weigel, 
of Weigel & Co., Williamsport, Va.; George H. Mell, of 
the Montezuma Lumber Company, Kane, Pa.; George R. 
Dilks, Richmond, Ind.; J. H. Campbell, of Currie & 
Campbell, Philadelphia; O, 8, Olmstead, of Floyd, Olm- 
stead & Co., Philadelphia, and Mr. Bennett, of the West 
Side Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sam R. Sells, president of the Sells Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., a well known 
lumberman, was in Bristol. He left for Washington, 
D. C., where on Saturday he will be sworn in as congress- 
man from this district. He will retain his lumber inter- 
ests. 

J. C. Mitchell, of the Cincinnati office of Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, saw manufacturers, called upon local lum- 
bermen this week. 

J. A. Wilkinson, who returned last week from a trip 
to Philadelphia and New York, spent only a few days 
at his office and left this week for his mills in Virginia 
and West Virginia. 





FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS. 


Demand Keeping Pace with Production—Upward 
Trend to Prices and Indications of Increasing De- 
mand—Low Grades Moving Freely. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—Indications point upward as 
to price and volume of business expected. Production 
has not been retarded and demand has kept pace with 
supply. A gratifying feature of the situation is that 
the common grades are in greater demand than is usual 
at the beginning of the spring season. 

The Hogg-Harris Lumber Company reports that orders 
are more numerous now than at any other time in several 
months. Gum is selling as fast as it can be supplied. 
Railroads are buying moderately of construction stock. 

The C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
notes a stiffening in prices. Factory buying is steady 
and box lumber is in good call. 

The Lothman Cypress Company says business is good 
and getting better. Over 35,000,000 feet of cypress is 
kept on hand for quick shipment. 

Reports from the Quellmalz Lumber Company indicate 
a good business, with improvement in the call for the 
common grades. Oak and gum lead in demand. 

The Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company reports trade some- 
what dull but finds prices firm and getting better and 
are expecting a big season, 

E. L. Page, of the American Forest Company, at- 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 








New Brunswick 


Adirondack : 


Spruce 16 inch 


. White Cedar 
Hemlock. Shingles. 


The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 























MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 




















Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 


45 Broadway, 
New Bridge, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 

















Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. ' 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
MILL Large Quantities: 
6-4" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 Hemlock 
DAVIS W. VA. MILL: 


3,000' 5-4" 1st and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400' 6-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
6,000' 4-4" No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL: 
10,000' 5-4" No. 2 Com. & Better Cherry 
22,000' 6-4" No. 1 Com. Hard Maple. 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 





E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


Planing mill facilities at all our mills—Ask for Stock Lists 














r 


A Close Inspection 


by your customers need worry 
you but little if you carry a 
stock of our choice 


SPRUCE 


White Pine, Hemlock, Yellow Pine, Poplar 
and Hardwoods, Lath and Dimension. 
We give all orders careful attention and can ship promptly. 








Manufacturers and wholesalers, 
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The McDonald Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


y, 

















THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Is in the market for 


HEMLOCK LATH 












and 5 


th, and up. Special rates for summer months. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


enesty with | tte Inger! R. J. BINGHAM 
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Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadwa 

at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
3rd Street 


Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
w, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
aa in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 


Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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‘ 
tended the sales managers’ meeting at Chicago. A steady 
flow of orders at firm prices, with production below the 
average, is the report of this house. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a hunting trip through 
Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. He bought poplar 
and cypress mostly. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Reports from the hard- 
wood producing regions show that the supply of logs 
at the mills are larger than at any other time in the 
last four or five years, 

The Riemeier Lumber Company is doing a satisfac- 
tory business in oak for the furniture trade. It has 
closed its office in Buffalo, N. Y., and has established 
an office and large yard at Evansville, Ind., with C. 
Clements in charge. 

Lewis Doster’s movement, as secretary of the Hard- 
wood association, to oppose the closing of the postoffice 
Sunday, is meeting with strong support. The daily 
press has given the movement publicity and a number 
of the business organizations. are taking action along the 
same line, 

Candidates for the executive offices of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati are coming to the front for 
1911-12. Nominating committees will be appointed at 
the March meeting. G, C. Ault, who was the leading 
candidate for president last year and who declined in 
favor of the reélection of Cliff 8S. Wauker, will be 
urged by his friends to enter the lists with the assurance 
that he will be the choice for president. 

Council yesterday referred the application for a switch 
to cross a street in the rear of the new yards of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company to the railroad com- 
mittee. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Fear Expressed that Railroads May Withhold Pur- 
chases—Prices Steady and Demand Fair—Oak 
Flooring Moving Well. 


CoLumBus, Onto, Feb. 27.—Orders are coming in 
steadily and prices hold firm, 

W. L. Whitacre,. of the Whitacre Lumber Comapny, 
says the railroads may not buy as extensively of car ma- 
terial as was expected, owing to the rate advance. 

John M. Peel and Pearl Mellroy, of Marysville, have 
been added to the board of directors of the Clear Creek 
Coal & Lumber Company, which has headquarters in 
Columbus. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, and J. W. 
Taylor, of the Domestic Lumber Company, attended the 
meeting of salesmen at Chicago last week. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says the mar- 
ket in this section continues fair. Demand ‘is well dis- 
tributed: 

H. C. Buskirk, of the General Lumber Company, re- 
ports a steady run of orders from factories, with prices 
well maintained. 

M. A. Hayward & Son report a good trade in hard- 
woods and oak flooring. 

The H. D, Brasher Lumber Company reports a firm 

narket in yellow pine, although retailers are well 
stocked up. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., March 1—February business showed 
1 marked improvement over that of January. Improve- 
ment in demand for quartered white oak was one of the 
features .of February business. Louisville lumbermen 
favored the action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in refusing to permit the railroads to increase their 
rates. The Louisville Hardwood Club, discussed the mat- 
ter recently and decided that the increase was not jus- 
tified, although one member of the club asserted that 
it would be the best possible thing for the lumber busi- 
ness. Interest in the situation is now turned toward the 
advance in southern territory scheduled to go into effect 
April 15. Lumbermen are determined to oppose the ad- 
vance, but believe that the best plan will be to wait 
until the tariffs are filed and the exact effect of the 
increases is understood. 

Louisville retailers are watching with interest plans 
for testing the mechanics’ lien law which in its present 
form is obnoxious. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ said John 
F, Frey, of the Frey Planing Mill Company, ‘‘ few of the 
lumbermen are observing the law, because they have 
found that to notify the builder of a house that you 
will look to him for payment for your material, and to 
notify him not only once but each time you deliver a 
load of lumber at the building, as is required if you are 
not selling the material by contract, makes him de- 
cidedly sore, to use a slang phrase. Rather than cause 
customers: to take offense the lumbermen have about 
quit giving notice and thus are depriving ‘themselves 
of the possibility of taking. advantage of the lien in 
case they should wish to exercise it.’’ 

T, T. Morgan has established a retail lumber yard 
at Bardwell. 

A sawmill will be established in eastern Kentucky by 
the American Metallic Packing Company, of Lexington, 
which is preparing to purchase equipment for the mill, 
as’ well as logging machinery. 

It is reported that the Kentland Coal & Coke Com- 
pany has purchased 200,000 acres of timber and coal 
land in Pike county. from the Mason Coal & Coke Com- 
pany at a price said to be in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000. 


increased under the new managément. 


WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 27.—The Fenwick Lumber 
Company has announced to the trade that its offices 
in Wilkesbarre and Philadelphia, will be discontinued 
and all the business conducted from the mill at Fen- 
wick, W. Va. This will enable it to keep in close touch 
with output and handle it much more advantageously. 

Market conditions are better than they were during 
the first part of the year and many good sales are re- 
ported. No. 1 oak is selling at $54; No. 1 poplar at 
$61; common oak, $45; No. 1 common poplar, $44, and 
No. 2 common poplar at $30, with the other grades 
ranging in the same proportion. 

The West Fork Tie Company, this ¢ity, has closed a 
deal and has begun the delivery of 100,000 ties to the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Parkersburg. This is the first 
big sale of ties reported this year in this section and 
the price secured is far in. advance of last year’s market. 

The W. 8. Mercereau Lumber Company, of this city, 
announces a, change in the location of its general offices 
in the Union Trust building, this city, having secured 
larger quarters. At the same time it announces. the 
employment of James G. Morris, who has been with 
the Federal Lumber Company,.of Wheeling, as an as- 
sistant in the office and on the road. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., March 1.—A further increase in 
the upper grades is reported. The average increase for 
upper grades is about $1.50 and for the lower grades 
from 50 to 75 cents. Demand for oak and chestnut is 
especially strong. 

C. H. Krise, superintendent of the Raleigh Lumber 
Company, the Southwestern railway and other operations 
of the Ritter Lumber Company in Raleigh county, has 
been in this city a few days. He was especially disap- 
pointed because the legislature did not enact a jimerow 
law. At least one bill of interest to timber men was 
passed by the legislature. It provides that a person 
convicted of cutting loose a raft or of breaking it up is 
subject to a term in the penitentiary of from one to 
five years. The bill passed both houses without opposition. 





IMPORTANT MILL PROPERTY TRANSFER IN 
VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 27.—A lumber deal of consid- 
erable importance in Virginia has been effected in the 
acquiring of an‘ interest in the lumber properties of 
L. D. George, of Penola, Va., on the Richmond, Ired- 
ericksburg & Potomac railroad by the Virginia-Carolina 
Lumber Company, of this city. As a result the L. D. 
George Lumber Company is being incorporated with a 
capital stock of $125,000, with L. D. George, president, 
and J. L. Blizzard, secretary of the Virginia-Carolina 
Lumber Company, vice president and treasurer. R. D. 
Yates, president of the Virginia-Carolina company, is on 
the board of directors. 

The L. D. George company owns a considerable quan- 
tity of standing timber, composed of pine and hardwoods, 
near Penola, Va., and has modern and complete saw and 
planing mills with a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. It 
is announced by the new company'’that dry kilns will 
be' added to the plant and the output considerably 
The Virginia- 
Carolina company, with headquarters in Lynchburg, be- 
comes the sole selling agent for the L. D. George com- 
pany. 








FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 28.—Indications point to 
the success of the plan to establish an industrial sub- 
urb west of the city by the Greater Indianapolis Indus- 
trial Association. About 2,500 of the 9,000 lots to be 
sold have been contracted for. It is estimated the new 
suburb will add a population of 50,000 to the city. 

The annual automobile show of the Indianapolis 
Automobile Trade Association is on this week, and forty- 
one dealers, twelve factories and several dealers in ac- 
cessories have exhibits. 

The Greer-Houghton Lumber Company has appointed 
J. W. Hankins office manager. 

This city has.a population of 255,340, according to 
the new city directory, off of the press last week. The 
U. S. census figures gives the city a’ population of 
233,650. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 28.—The Dregge-Grover 
Lumber Company’s affairs are being rapidly closed up 
since the death of Mr. Grover. Charles Dregge has 
accepted a responsible position with the Stearns Company, 
of this city, as manager of the hardwood sales’ depart- 
ment. < 

The Grand Rapids Advertisers’ Club has secured Car- 
roll F. Sweet as toastmaster at the banquet that will be 
held March 7. ' 

E. W. Stiles, of Stiles Bros., has returned from the 
South, where he invested in 1,000 acres of timber land 
near Alexandria, La., paying $20 an acre. 

The Rice Veneer & Lumber Company has an importa- 
tion of finely figured African logs on the way to this city. 
They will be cut at the Astoria mills. 

Emery & Schneider will open wholesale offices in the 
Houseman building this week and will handle al] kinds 
of woods. The members of the firm are F. H. Emery 
and H. C. Schneider. Mr. Emery has been a commission 
salesman on the road for several years and Mr. Schneider 
formerly was with the Stearns Company. i 

Building prospects are opening well in Grand Rapids. 
An 8-story furniture building is going up near the post 
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office and a 7-story business block will be erected adjoin- 
ing the Murray building, while several other building 
projects of good size are in plan for the downtown dis- 
trict. 

The planing mill of the Scott-Lugers Lumber Company, 
at Holland, will be demolished, its site, opposite Cen- 
tennial park, having been selected for the new post office. 
The company plans to build a modern mill at North 
River and Sixth streets. 

Carroll F. Sweet has been placed at the head of the 
industrial committee of the Grand Rapids Board of 
Trade, E. K. Pritchett will continue as chairman of the 
transportation committee. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., March 1—Hugh McLean is in at- 
tendance at the convention of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington, D. C. 
The yard is getting a larger amount of business in oak, 
with good receipts from the South. 

F, M. Sullivan has been making a number of trips in 
the interest of business and has spent much of the last 
week in New England, where he made several fair sales 
of hardwoods. 

A good demand for maple is the best that F. W. Vetter 
can say of trade. Maple prices will hold firm, he believes, 
unless ash softens. 

A. Miller is a member of the Orpheus Society and sang 
and danced with that body last Monday night. The 
office reports business dull. 


IN VIGOROUS TRIM. 


Strong Resources of Two Organizations of 
the East and Southeast. 





Whatever may be the ultimate object of individuals 
in organizing to carry on a business, the success of the 
undertaking invariably must depend upon the service 
the concern is able to and does give to its patrons. All 
competition among enterprising business concerns is with 
respect to service—but service means something more 
than delivering goods on the day promised. It means, 
briefly and comprehensively, intelligent codperation of 
the seller with the buyer. Such intelligent codperation 
is practicable only between those who are skilled in 
their trades or professions. 

Herewith are reproduced the portraits of four men who 
comprise the executive forces of two lumber concerns of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Haddock-France Lumber Com- 
pany and the Monarch Lumber Company, with offices 
in the Harrison building in the Quaker City, both of 
whom base their claims for patronage upon service. 

The Haddock-France Lumber Company was organized 
February 4, 1910. Its officers are W. D. Haddock, presi- 
dent; W. T, Latham, vice president, and H. B. France, 
secretary and treasurer. The company owns an extensive 
tract of valuable hardwood timber land near Mt. Sterling, 
Haywood county, North Carolina. It operates a band 
saw mill, with a daily capacity of 40,000, at Beechwood, 
N. C., its post office and shipping point being Mt. Ster- 
ling. The plant comprises, besides the band mill, planing 
mill facilities, logging road and logging cars, locomotives, 
steam loaders ete. The company owns forty dwelling 
houses for its, employees and operates a commissary 
store. 

The manufacturing operation is in charge of W. T. 
Latham, a thoroughly practical sawmill man, who has 
been in thé business all his life. The company specializes 
in poplar, chestnut and oak, of which it. has an exceed- 
ingly choice lot of stumpage. Its entire product is 
marketed through the Monarch Lumber Company. 

The Monarch Lumber Company is a sales organization 
the officers of which are: President, J. J. Rumbarger; 
vice president, W. T. Latham; secretary and treasurer, 
H. B. France. The company was organized May 25, 
1908, and, as already stated, is the exclusive selling 
agent for the Haddock-France Lumber Company. 

Brief biographies of the officers of these allied con- 
cerns will indicate their claims for the confidence of 
the lumber consuming trade. William D, Haddock was 












WILLIAM T. LATHAM, VICE PRESI- HOWARD B. 
DENT MONARCH AND HADDOCK- 
FRANCE LUMBER COMPANIES. 


FRANCE, SECY. AND WILLIAM D. HADDOCK, 
TREAS. MONARCH AND HADDOCK- 
FRANCE LUMBER COMPANIES. 


HEADS OF STRONG MILL AND SALES COMPANIES OF NORTH CAROLINA AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


born in Delaware in 1856, and is the senior member of W. 
D. Haddock & Co., leading contractors and builders ot 
Wilmington, Del. John J. Rumtarger was born in 
Indiana in 1865 and was brought up in the sawmill 
business with his father, with whom he remained until 
the organizing of the Monarch Lumber Company. W. 
T. Latham was born in West Virginia in 1874 and has 
been engaged in manufacturing and shipping lumber 
since his seventeenth year, until the Monarch Lumber 
Company was organized in 1908. H. B. France was 
born in Maryland in 1872. At 18 years of age he en- 
tered the employ of the Jackson & Sharp Company (now 





JOHN J. RUMBARGER, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
President Monarch Lumber Company. 


the Wilmington plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Company), Wilmington, Del., as stenographer. He was 
promoted through various positions to lumber buyer, 
which position he held from 1900 to 1908, when he en 
tered the Monarch Lumber Company. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in the man- 
agement of these two companies are represented men 
skilled in. all branches of the lumber business; consti 
tuting an extremély strong aggregation of specialists 
that should insure patrens excellent service. 





THE ROUGH-MATERIAL SCHEDULE IN 
ARKANSAS, 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Feb, 13.—Owing to complaint 
being made to the Arkansas railroad commission that 
some of the lumber companies in the state now enjoying 
the advantages of the ‘‘rough material’’ rates on lum- 
ber are not living up to their contracts with the lumber 
companies, the commission has issued: an order directing 
that. hereafter all companies operating under the priv? 
leges of the rough material schedule file a report every 
thirty days with the commission, showing the amount 
of inbound and outbound shipments, so as to determine 
if the companies are maintaining the proper percent on 
the outbound shipments. 

The order was the result of a specific complaint against 
the Charles T. Abeles Lumber Company, of this city. 
by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Company, although, on an exhaustive hearing, the com- 
mission decided the Abeles company had not violated 
the provisions of its contract with the railroad. The 
general order, however, was issued, as a kind of tonic 
to the companies generally, and to give the commission 
something to use, first hand, in meeting similar com- 
plaints from the railroads in future. The rough material 
rate agreement provides that the road granting such 
rates on the inbound shipment must be guaranteed an 
outbound shipment equal in weight to 60 percent of the 
rough lumber shipment, for all finished lumber products, 
and 40 percent of the original weight in all cases of 
spoke bolts, sawed to shape, finished staves etc. 





PRESIDENT 
HADDOCK-FRANCE LUMBER 
COMPANY, 
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Trade Will 
Come ° 


fast to the dealer 
who handles good 
stock. Prepare 
for the increase in 
building activity, 
by ordering now 
some of our 





/EST VIRGINIA 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply: good 
stock in southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants, 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


qi Telecode used. 





EMLOCK 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 4 


. 








We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


PITTSBURG, 





DULUTH, TOLEDO, 


WHITE PINE LUMBER | 


The Empire Lumber Company 








(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSEURG, PA. 


New Nork Office, 


Mills, 
Belhaven, N.C. No. 1 Madison Ave. 





WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 


White Pine Branch 
ae 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
; Konnarock, Va. 





Forest L umber Commmaiill 
White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 


Pittsburg, Pa. 












DAB Nos Marie By 


North Carolina Pine 
White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our Stocks are complete and cap give prompt service 


_WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 


























J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS, 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
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Box Factory Stocks 


We have for sale the following lot of 
choice dry lumber : — 


300,000 ft. 4-4" Box Poplar 
500,000 ft. 4-4" Box Cypress 


This is band sawn and comes in good 
widths. What are your needs? 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 
North Carolina Pine. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











R. K. Hartwell & Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
PINE PLANED 
GUM DIMENSION 
HARDWOODS CEDAR SHINGLES 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 




















LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


"2g" YELLOW PINE 





GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Are You Good in Figures? 


You can save much time and avoid mistakes in 
measuring lumber and scaling logs by using 


Scribner’s Lumber ana Log Book 


It gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, en, 
lanks, timbers, wood a epeed of ome sa 

land teasure ay hte bag board, interest, e 25cts 

pane pages and forther descriptive matter may be 
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A DAY IN OKLAHOMA. 


A day in Oklahoma makes history. The stranger in 
its chief city hears one and the same old story, varying 
only in number of days as it is told by the man who 
came there yesterday, or the one who came the day 
before or last year, or at longest only a few years ago. 
Growth may be counted ‘by days in nearly any town or 
city in Oklahoma. It is the same in Oklahoma City, 
Guthrie, Tulsa, Enid, Lawton or any other of the many 
cities substantially growing in that new state of the 
Southwest. The man in Oklahoma City thinks his city 
the greatest on earth. In Tulsa the citizen replies ‘‘ Okla- 
homa City is a wonderful city, but have you seen Tulsa? 
There’s the city for you.’’ Over in Guthrie, once the 
capital, you hear, ‘‘I am glad it’s gone. We have made 
more progress in the few days since the capital left us 
than all the time we had it. Before we lost the capital 
we talked politics and neglected business. Now we are 
business men and politics don’t bother us.’’ There is 
some truth in that statement, too, for Guthrie, of all 
the Oklahoma towns, appears to be the one handicapped 
by politicians. It lacks the business stir of a typical 
western town. The ‘‘stir’’ is evident now. Politics has 
gone over to Oklahoma City, whether to the advantage 
of that city or not remains to be seen. Many doubt it. 
Oklahoma City may be big enough, doubtless will be, to 
refuse to be just a ‘‘capital city.’’ Capital cities are 
not usually much account in a business way. But the 
big western spirit of the metropolis of the state will 
override the handicap of politics. 

The stranger meets a citizen of Oklahoma City and he 
begins to tell him how ‘‘ Three years ago, when I came 
here, that and that building were not here. Out beyond 
Twentieth street it was all prairie.’’ Another says, 
‘“When I came here, five years ago, there was nothing 
out beyond Fifteenth street.’? Again you meet an old, 
old timer. He has been a citizen of the ‘‘ greatest city 
in the world’’ for ten years. At that time, he says, there 
was nothing out there beyond Tenth street but a big, wide 
space, where the Indians lived, and not far out were 
buffalo. Now the city limits extend away out to Fiftieth 





ABOUT. 


so, time will leave only the fittest. Again Oklahoma, 
like parts of Kansas, is having one of the longest drouths 
ever known in the Southwest. Such a drouth twenty 
years ago would have meant starvation to thousands un- 
less outside help had come in. The drouths of those old 
times were not more severe than the present one. But 
now the farmers have learned to raise good crops in 
spite of dry spells. All through, Kansas and Oklahoma 
had big crops last year. _ Of course, ‘‘fruit always is 
killed in the winter;’’ ‘‘wheat never gets through the 
spring.’’ ‘‘It is always too dry or too wet in the spring 
to plant corn and cotton, and those crops always fail 
—in the spring.’’ But yhen the harvest comes out in the 
Southwest, and fruit picking time comes around, the 
granaries are now always full to bursting, fruit is shipped 
to every market, and the pockets of the farmers are 
stuffed with greenbacks. The farmer always loses his 
crops in the winter season. He grumbles the winter 
through and then cuts and shucks and picks a record 
harvest. If it were not for the fact that ‘‘he is sure 
to have no crop next year’’ he would be the happiest man 
in the world. But the ghost of ‘‘next year’s’’ failure 
keeps him always mentally poor. And the same ghost 
disturbs the merchants. The retail lumberman even 
catches the fright. When, since Oklahoma has been the 
white man’s home, has it ever failed to make good? 

Oklahoma is one of the most fortunate states in the 
Union. It is so southern that it raises big crops of cot- 
ton every year. It is so northern that wheat, corn, oats 
and grass grow alongside the cotton fields. Fruit is 
always plentiful. Trucking pays well. The North and 
the South meet at harvest time in Oklahoma and gather 
the best of both sections. 

Out of the nearly 2,000 lumbermen who are members 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association Oklahoma 
furnishes about 500. That means there are 500 live lum- 
bermen in Oklahoma. Not all live lumbermen belong to 
associations, but members of an association are live lum- 
bermen. Such membership is a recommendation. The 
Southwestern association goes down into Oklahoma to 
get some of its best officers. That old Roman, T. H. 


























HERKOWITZ BUILDING (LEFT); COLCORD BUILDING (CENTER); STATE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
(RIGHT).—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


street—and well built up, too. The cemetery was lo- 
cated away out then, at Fifteenth street, thinking never 
in the world would the little town grow out to that. 
The university grounds were placed out about Twentieth 
so they would always be out of town. Now both are 
right in the center, and the city extends all of five miles 
beyond and still is extending. And then again you meet 
hundreds who made the run into the territory twenty 
years ago when not a brick or stone was laid in all the 
district. They tell you how the town grew day by day 
into a city, a metropolis, from tents and a few board 
cabins to the present, with 70,000 people, dozens of sky- 
scrapers, big banks, wholesale and jobbing firms etc. 
Men still young in years have seen every step of the 
state’s progress, have helped every step, and grown with 
every step. A young man who broke his Indiana ties 
about ten years ago, then only a boy, is now president of 
the senate. Hundreds of other boys from every state 
in the Union have done as well in many lines. It is a 
young man’s state. No wonder there is a city pride, 
town pride and all kinds of pride in Oklahoma. The 
men now on the ground have built the cities and towns 
and farms, They have built the government and are 
building it. They have seen a commonwealth grow 
from a prairie, where the Indian and buffalo ranged, 
into territorial and state bodies. A thousand years in 
some places on this old earth have not seen the history 
that has been compressed into the last ten years in 
Oklahoma. It is the pride in doing great things, 
building well for a great future and a greater people, 
for individual rights and opportunities—a very par- 
donable pride. 


GOOD FIELD FOR LUMBERMEN. 


Oklahoma has been and is yet a good field for lumber- 
men. It may be that, as lumbermen there say, the field 
is now too full. Looking at it from the outside, that 
would seem to be true for many of the towns. If it is 


Rogers, lives in Oklahoma City. A. F. Parkinson belongs 
in Wagoner. W. D. Frantz, once president of the asso- 
ciation, lives in Enid. Sam Gloyd, who is one of the 
big lineyard men, has his main office in the magnificent 
Colcord building in Oklahoma City. J. G. Leeper is over 
in the Insurance building in the same city. TT. J. 
Stewart has a fine suite of offices in another new sky- 
scraper. ? 

Up in Guthrie the Spurrier Lumber Company controls 
many yards throughout the state, and P. T. Walton does 
a big business in both retail and manufacturing lines. 
Tulsa seems to be a good location, for Dickason Goodman, 
8. M. Gloyd, Minnetonka Lumber Company, E. C. Robin- 
son, Rounds & Porter all have good yards at that little 
wonder of a city. The Tulsan says Tulsa is to be the 
metropolis of the Southwest. If it does not become so, 
some other cities will know it has been in the race, 
anyhow. A reputable paper might hesitate to publish 
all that an Oklahoman says about his state, his city or 
his locality. He sees ‘‘castles in the air.’? So far, 
however, he has given may of them a very firm foundation 
in the rich soil of his state. He tells you most about 
what has been done, not what is going to be done. 


PPP DBPBPB PPP PP 


ARKANSAS ROAD TRANSFER. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 1.—Lumbermen here have 
learned with a great deal of interest of the purchase 
by R. E. Lee Wilson and associates of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern railroad, which extends from 
Jonesboro to Osceola, Ark., and is sixty-six miles long. 
The, consideration was $225,000, together with the 
assumption of the outstanding indebtedness against 
the road. One of the principal items in the latter is 
a mortgage for more than $500,000, which is in the 
hands of the Memphis Trust Company. The road was 
bought from J. E. Jones, E. F. Brown and A. J. Ker- 
foot. There were other stockholders, but these three 
gentlemen owned the controlling interest. Mr. Wilson, 
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who is the president of the Lee Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Memphis and with exten- 
sive holdings in eastern Arkansas, is the head of the 
new road. W. H. Smith, who has been in charge of 
the lumber business of the firm at Memphis, has been 
appointed general manager of the road and will re- 
move from Memphis to Jonesboro. 

Mr. Wilson, who is at present at Osceola, Ark., has 
refused to give out any statement as to the plans 
which he and his associates had in buying the road. 
There is a suggestion that it has been bought for the 
Frisco system, but this can not be confirmed. It is also 
stated that there is some prospect that the road may 
be extended to Memphis. 





OREGON’S NEW FOREST FIRE LAW. 

After a long and hard campaign conducted by its 
forestry and conservation interests Oregon has passed 
a forest fire bill, which establishes a state board of 
forestry and provides an annual appropriation of 
$60,000 for the conduct of the forestry work in the 
state. None of the states has greater forest resources 
liable to destruction of fire than Oregon and, there- 
fore, the adoption of the new law is of great impor- 
tance to the timber owners within its borders. 

Briefly, the act provides for the establishing of a 
state board of forestry, to consist of the governor, 
the head of the forest school of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College and five additional members; the state 
board to secure the services of a practically trained 
forester familiar with western conditions and expe- 
rienced in forest fire prevention. Provision is made 
for the salaries of the forester, a deputy and clerical 
assistants. The forester is given authority to appoint 
and instruct two fire wardens and to enforce all laws 
pertaining to forest and brush covered land, prose- 
cuting violations. 

Section 3 of the act is the same as the original sec- 
tion for which it is substituted, excepting that the 
forester is given authority to appoint voluntary fire 
wardens and to employ men at state expense on 
certain occasions, 

Section 4 authorizes the forester to appoint district 
fire wardens. ’ 

Section 5 declares inadequately protected areas of 
cutover land adjacent to forest land where covered 
wholly or partly by inflammable refuse to be a public 
nuisance. 

Section 6 takes the place of section 4 of the old 
law and is substantially the same excepting that fire 
wardens are placed under the jurisdiction of the state 
forester. 

Section 7 makes it unlawful to set brush fires be- 
tween June 1 and October 1 without permission in 
writing from the fire warden in all cases where forest 
property may be injured by such fire. Adequate pen- 
alties are provided for violation. 

Section 8 provides a penalty for setting a fire and 
permitting it to run wild or for setting a fire on land 
of another without permission from the owner. 

Section 9 prescribes the restriction to be employed 
in connection with camp fires and provides penalties 
for violation. 

Section 10 requires constant use of adequate spark 
arrestors on locomotives and traction and stationary 
engines used in forest areas from June 1 to October 1, 
it being provided that escape of fire from an engine 
shall be deemed prima facie evidence that such an 
appliance has not been maintained in accordance with 
the act. 

Section 11 requires the burning of slashings that 
may cause the spreading of forest fire under certain 
restrictions, and provides a penalty of a fine of not 
less than $100 or not more than $1,000 for each vio- 
lation. 

Additional provisions of the law make it a felony 
for any person unlawfully or maliciously to set forest 
or brush fire with the intent to injure the property of 
another, and make it possible for the injured party to 
recover double the actual damages suffered in such 
instances. 

It is also provided that any person not a fire warden 
who shall detect a violation and furnish information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of the guilty 
party shall receive half the fine imposed. Provision 
is also made for the printing of circulars, cloth notices, 
forms and blanks as in the old law. 

Another new law of great importance to the Oregon 
interests carries an appropriation of $25,000 a year to 
enable the state to codperate with the federal authori- 
ties in gathering physical data on the state’s natural 
resources and in the dissemination of information so 
obtained. 

The adoption of the forest fire law in its amended 
form is due chiefly to the codperative work of the 
State Conservation Commission, the Board of Forestry, 
the Oregon Forest & Fire Conservation Association 
and the Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 





HYMENEAL. 


Burgess-Thomas. 


CaMERON, Mo., Feb. 28.—The marriage of W. H. Burgess, 
of the lumber firm of Ward & Burgess, and Mrs. Ruth 
Thomas oceurred recently at the home of the bride’s parents 
in this city, Rev. J. S. Wilson officiating. After a short 
sg = Mr. and Mrs. Burgess will make their home 

8 city. 





Harris-Felker. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 1.—8. M. Harris, a lumber dealer 
Mo, tnd’ ass Kate Heer" of Rogers, AE, dauguter of W. 
“san ss Kate Felker, of Rogers, Ark., daughter 4 
R. Felker, banker and president of the Arkansas-Oklahoma 


& Western Railroad Company, were married in this city 
February 15. After a wedding trip through the Hast the 
couple will go to Texas to live. 





Steen-Hinton. 


New Orwmans, La., March 1.—Mr. and Mrs. John Ham- 
mond Hinton announce the marriage of their daughter, Miss 
per Levine, and William Steen, Tuesday, February 21, 
n 8 city. 


NOTED LIVERPOOL LUMBERMAN’S DEMISE. 
{Special correspondence to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Feb. 4.—The trade in Liverpool 
has lost a great personality through the death of John J. 
Swan, founder of the well known firm of John J. Swan 
& Co., Limited. Although only 44 years of age he had 
made, from a small beginning seven years ago, a_busi- 
ness which today stands well in the forefront of Liver- 
pool lumber business houses. Mr. Swan was considered 
one of Liverpool’s shrewdest buyers, handling American 
hardwoods, Canadian wood goods and European stocks 
in very large quantities. Further, his knowledge of 
mahogany was unquestioned and his firm shipped quite a 
good line of this stock to America. Mr. Swan will be 
well known personally in the States, having visited there 
many times in the capacity of buyer for his late firm. 


PPO 





LATE JOHN J. SWAN, LIVERPOOL. 


It was only in November last he made a hurried trip 
across, calling at Toronto, Bay City, Saginaw ete. He 
always was ready to give advice—always courteous to 
seller and buyer alike, still, as keen for a bargain in pur- 
chase or a profit in selling. Away from business we could 
hardly find a more agreeable companion. His store of 
anecdotes and wit seemed endless. A marked tribute to 
his memory was fittingly paid on Tuesday, January 31, 
when between 200 and 300 of Liverpool’s best known 
timber merchants and representatives from other parts 
assembled at the graveside to show their respect to one 
who promised so much to the completion of a splendid 
career. The firm made a special feature of the sale of 





W. LONGBOTTOM, LIVERPOOL. 


doors manufactured by Thomas Jackson & Co., Limited, 
Saginaw, Mich., and also of the maple flooring of the 
Hanson-Ward Veneer Company, Bay City, Mich. 

Fortunately the best business is left in very capable 
hands, W. Longbottom, Mr. McGhie and A. W. Angior. 
These gentlemen had been associated with the late Mr. 
Swan from the beginning and were made directors when 
the business was formed into a private limited company. 
The two former gentlemen will take hold of the buyin 
and selling departments and their sound knowledge o 
the trade, largely gained through their late senior should 
stand them in good stead. Mr. Angior has been in charge 
of the financial department from the beginning and will 
continue as before. Mr. Longbottom will assume the 
position of chairman of directors, held by the late Mr. 
Swan. 


ENTRAL 
OAL AND 


LONG AND 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 FEET. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
. Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, s ! Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. 
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GARYVILLE, LA. 











{ L. L. Smith & Company 


Manufacturers and Wholsalers 
North Carolina and Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Cypress 
——— Oak and Gun ———— 


KILN DRIED N. C. PINE JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
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The Douglas Planing Mill Co. 


re 
Flooring | @5,,,.0u 





High-Grade 
Long Leaf 
Yellow 
Pine. 
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With Our 


BS Woodsmen 


they would tell you that there’s 
no better material for pine lum- 
ber than our timber furnishes. 
Better send now an order for 
some of this choice 


Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all require- 
ments. If you are interested, 
drop us a line and we wil. tell 
you more about it and quote 
you prices. 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 


Washington, D. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


PINE 


. KILN DRIED. . 
- Rough or Dressed 
DAILY CAPACITY: 


Saw Mills, - - 350,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, - - 200,000 Ft. 


= 


Camp Manufacturing Company 


FRANKLIN, VA. 
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1 Madison Ave., NEWYORK. Frick Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. | 








(- 
It Will Stand 
Close Inspection 


if it is stock ob- 
} tained from us. 
Write for quota- 
tions on our 


VIRGINIA 


SAP PINE 


FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


° CAR OR CARGO 
Also Kiln Dried N.C. PINE Rough or Dressed 
, FL and CEILING, ROOFERS and BOX 








i _ ELLINGTON & GUY 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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“LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. J. Vertrees, president of the Bushnell Tank Works, 
Bushnell, Ill., paid Chicago one of his periodical visits 
this week. 


L. W. Ford, secretary of the Goodlander-Robertson 
Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., is on an extended 
tour of Central and South America, 


W. H. Boland, secretary of the Valley City Lumber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago. this 
week in the interests of his concern. 


John R. Hamil, of the Wilson Lumber Company, 
Greenwood, Miss., was a recent visitor to Chicago and 
stated that plain red oak and gum were very active with 
prices strong. 


Wallace D. Kimball, of the Kimball-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, Old Colony building, returned last Tuesday 
from a trip to Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Columbus, Miss. 


Ewing A. Walker, with the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, Kangas City, Mo., was a week’s end 
caller and appeared to be in a characteristically buoyant 
frame of mind. ‘ 


Walter D. Young, of W. D: Young & Co., hardwood 
manufacturers, with maple flooring a specialty, of Bay 
City, Mich,} is laying off in California for diversion and 
incidentally a necessary rest. 


G. L. Cross, the veteran cypress man, left early in the 
week for New Orleans. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Cross and Miss Phyllis Cross, and will make his trip 
one of ‘business and pleasure, 


W. H.: Carpenter, president of the CarDal Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left a week ago last Saturday on the 
steamer Berlin for Naples. Mr. Carpenter will devote 
the next “five or six weeks to visit the points of interest 
on the Mediterranean. or 


Elmer B. Smith, for the last three years hardwood 
inspector in northern Wisconsin for the G@, W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., has been transferred 
to Nettleton, Ark., to take charge of the shipments for 
the Wisarkana Lumber Company, southern mill of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 


A. J. Underwood has joined the sales force of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn, Mr, 
Underwood was formerly connected with the R, T. Jones 
Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y. He will 
cover territory adjacent to Chicago, with headquarters 
in the Tacoma building, Chicago. 


W. A. Stark, of the W. A. Stark Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week and called on 
Jim Cowan, of Schultz Bros. & Cowan, Old Colony 
building. They spent most of the day swapping stories 
of their earlier life. These two gentlemen went to 
school together and had no time to talk business. 


W. L. Arnold, of the Wittenberg Cedar Company, 
Wittenberg, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday. Mr. Ar- 
nold was on his way home from a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the concern held in Des Moines, lowa, He 
stated that his company was doing a fairly good busi- 
ness and judging from the number of inquiries, trade 
would be much better in short time. 


Gen. Francis E, Waters, pfesident of the Surry Lum- 
ber Company, Baltimore, Md., who has been ill for some 
weeks and incidentally narrowly escaped a needed opera- 
tion for appendicitis, at last “accounts was safely con- 
valescent and éxpected back at “his desk by or before 
this time; Ordinarily in exceptionally rugged health, 
General. Waters found his disability not only a novel, but 
a peculiarly irksome experience, 


The stork visited the home of-H. F. Arnemann last 
Tuesday, February 28, and Ieft a’10-pound boy. The 
mother and youngster are doing splendidly, and Mr. 
Arnemann has been kept busy all,the wéek buying cigars 
for solicitous frierids. Mr, Arnemann, Who is manager 
of the veneer business for the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
ees 0 i Chicago, says that his family is now well 
balanced, haying three girls and two boys. 


John B. White, of Kansas ity, Mo., on returning from 
Washington, D. C., whither he. gone on a conserva- 
tion errand, called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
Friday. Mr. White had been impressed by the chaotic 
political conditions now prevailing at the national capital 
and, like most men, however sagacious, came away in a 
state of mental perplexity as regards impending results. 
His one conclusion was that there is too much politics. 


D. 8S. Watrous, manager of the lumber manufacturing 
end of the Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, with head- 
quarters in Parkin, Ark., spent several days in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Watrous, although a young man, is an 
expert in the hardwood end of the business, and stated 
that the outlook was very bright. He said that there 
was not an abundance of dry plain red oak stock, and 
that. he was looking for a big advance in the values 
of red gum. He considered this one of the really active 
woods on the southern hardwood list. 


J. H. Trump, of the Florida Pine Land Company, 
Quincy, Fla., was a welcome caller at this office last 
Saturday. Mr. Trump as the first secretary of the now 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, bore a leading 
part in the history of that great organization. When the 
association met at New Orleans, La., in December, 1890, 


Mr. Trump lived at Little Rock, Ark., and was present 
in the capacity of secretary. John B. White occupied the 
chair and by a curious coincidence both gentlemen called 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN within twenty-four hours 
of each other—Mr. White first. 


E. C. Borgeson, general manager of the CarDal Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Heyworth building, and mill 
at Pinebur, Miss., returned last Monday from the mill 
point and a trip through Alabama. Mr. Borgeson states 
that the mill at Pinebur is now doing business on scien- 
tific principles, and he has so systematized the work that 
he can sit in his office on the eighteenth floor of the 
Heyworth building and know just what is happening day 
by day. He stated that the southern mills were holding 
out for the advance in prices, and it looked as if the 
yellow pine manufacturer was going to make a little 
money this year. 


M. J. Quinlan, of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Company, of Soperton, Wis., was in Chicago last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Quinlan attended the hemlock manufacturers’ 
meeting in Wausau and came on to Chicago to transact 
a little business-:for his company. He was greatly pleased 
over the outlook of hemlock and northern hardwoods, and 
stated he thought that the manufacturer would have a 
chance to make a little: money the coming year—a thing 
unknown for the last three years. Mr. Quinlan said that 
weather conditions had been- ideal for woods operations 
and that the various concerns in the North had had no 
trouble in farming their logs. 


Whiting G. Press, manufacturer of high grade redwood 
shingles at Eureka, Cal., but who personally spends a 
good deal of his time here in Chicago, where he lived a 
long time, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a valued call 
on Monday of this week. .Mr. Press operates at Eureka 
a shingle mill of 300,000 daily capacity and he realizes 
from experience the behavior of shingle markets in recent 
years. He now sees, however, that current prices are 
more nearly free from loss than. they have been and he 
is able to also discover tendencies that may some time 
afford manufacturers a fair profit. Mr. Press has led a 
busy life and not much of a public, economic or his- 
torical nature has meantime escaped his notice or failed 
to impress itself upon his mental resources and judgment. 





OPENS SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE. 

The Bishop & Babcock Company, of Cleveland,* Ohio, 
manufacturer of soda fountains and brass goods, will 
open a branch store and show room at 1106 Commerce 
street, Dallas, Tex., on or about March 15. The Dallas 
branch will take care of the business of that company in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and is designed to provide every 
convenience for the constantly growing trade of the con- 
cern in the great Southwest that heretofore has, been 
depending on more distant branches. A complete line of 
all the goods manufactured by the company will be car- 
ried at Dallas. : 





CHANGE OF BASE. 


Believing that it can give better care to its cedar busi- 
ness the Valentine-Clark Company, of Chicago, will 
remove its headquarters to 932 Security Bank building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on March 15. This company has a 
large distributing yard at Minnesota Transfer, and it is 
its intention to extend its plant there, thus necessitating 
closer attention than in the past. It also carries in this 
yard quantities of western cedar produced at its opera- 
tions in St. Maries, Ida. The intention of the concern 
is to increase not only its Minnesota but the ldaho opera- 
tions. Believing that it can give its customers better 
service by being near its base of operations is the cause 
of change of base. The company’s northern cedar yards 
at Prentice and Green Bay will of course be continued. 





FIRE PROTECTION ON SUNDAY. 


The monthly bulletin of the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo., calls attention to the 
fact that sevén of the ten fires occurring in January, in 
which the Alliance was interested, started on Sunday. 
Manufacturers are urged to see that their watchmen’s 
clocks are punched regularly on Sundays, that being the 
one day in the week when the average plant is partly 
+p on account of the absence of much of the 
orce. 

The bulletin also directs attention to the systematic 
firecrew arrangement in force at the plant of the Stearns 
& Culver Lember Company, Bagdad, Fla. That company 
divides its force into fire companies, much after the 
fashion of a ship’s fire crew. A notice is posted about 
the plant giving detailed instructions showing where each 
man must report in case of fire and the duties of each 
fire crew. This arrangement includes five hose com- 
panies, salvage corps and ladder company, together with 
a bucket crew and detailed men to handle small hose. 

It is the duty of the salvage corps to close and guard 
every fire door, fire shutter and opening about the plant 
which might. be exposed to flames, Each member of every 
crew about the plant knows where.to report and what his 
duties are to be. 

In order to keep: the fire protection system in working 
order, fire drills are held twice each month. 

Manufacturers who are interested in further details 
of this arrangement can obtain copies of the bulletin of 
the Lumbermen’s, Underwriting Alliance by request ad- 
dressed to U. 8. Epperson & Co., attorneys and managers, 
R. A. Long building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHANGE IN SALES FORCE. 


The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has made a change in its sales force. It was made 
necessary by the resignation of Harry T. Kendall, the 
company’s sales agent in Texas. To fill the position 
vacated by Mr. Kendall the company has transferred 
J. H. Austin, jr., to that territory. Mr. Austin is well 





J. H. AUSTIN, JR., OF HOUSTON, TEX. 


known to the trade and has been connected with the sales 
department of the Pickering company the last five years, 
first traveling in Kansas and the last three or four years 
as city salesman in Kansas City, where he made good in 
every ‘sense of the word. His headquarters will be in 
Houston. ; 

To fill the place of Mr, Austin, C. W. Dunakin, who 





C. W. DYNAKIN, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


has served the company as representative in Wichita, will 
be removed from that place to Kansas City, and H. B. 
Austin, who formerly. covered the territory in lowa and 
Nebraska, will hereafter make his headquarters at 
Wichita and work parts of southern Kansas and Okla- 
homa. : 

J. P. Gray will join the sales foree March 1, and will 
travel through Lowa, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids. 





EXPANSION OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

The Lumber Insurance Company of New York, which 

was organized in 1904 with a capital stock of $200,000, 

will, during the year, increase its capital to $500,000. 





This action was taken at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors and it is expected that the stockholders will 
ratify this move at a meeting to be held March 16. 
The company will absorb two smaller insurance organiza- 
tions and this expansion will give it a largely increased 
reserve and a heavy surplus, bringing it into the ranks 
of the million-dollar companies. The Lumber Insurance 
Company of New York has profited greatly by special- 
izing in the lumber field. It is admitted under the 
insurance laws of most of the states and in the prov- 
inces of Canada, meeting all of the local requirements 
with regard to deposits, which include a requirement in 
Canada of a $100,000 bond deposit. The proposed in- 
crease in the company’s capitai will place it in position 
to extend its business and to offer added facilities to 
lumbermen whose properties meet the physical and moral 
conditions necessary to the acceptance of their risks. 





INDIAN MILL TO INCREASE CUT. 


As a result of an amendment to the Indian appro- 
priation bill inserted by the Senate and adopted by the 
House, the Menominee Indian sawmill plant at Neopit, 
Wis., will be permitted to cut 40,000,000 feet of timber 
this season instead of 20,000,000, the maximum allowed 
under the law heretofore in effect. The amendment 
adopted also permits the cutting of dead and down tim 
ber and of live timber in the areas burned over during 
the forest fires of last fall. The building of a short 
line of railroad is also authorized. There was a keen 
attack on the amendment in the House, led by western 
members, but Representatives Morse and Stafford, of Wis 
consin, came to the rescue and secured its adoption. 





NEW MILL AT SCHOFIELD. 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 21.—For fifty years the little 
town of Schoficld, four miles below Wausau, has had 
a saw mill, and once more, after the fashion of saw 
mills, a new one has arisen from the ashes of the old. 
The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s mill at Schofield 
burned up completely on July y2, 1910, and now a fine 
new mill is busily sawing lumber on the same site. The 
accompanying illustration tells the story: 

The new plant was erected by the D. J. Murray Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Wausau. The millwright began 
work November 5 and the first lumber was out Febru- 








OLD MILL AFTER THE FIRB. 


ary 8. The building is 56x160 feet and contains as its 
sawing equipment a Filer & Stowell 14-inch band mill 
and a 12-inch Berlin horizontal resaw. The power 
plant is strictly standard and entirely separate from 
the sawmill building. Brick walls with a cement tile 
roof make it fireproof. Five hundred horsepower is 
developed. 

The burner was left intact when the old mill was 
destroyed and so it still stands for use in emergencies, 
but ordinarily no waste will be burned at the new 
mill. Instead, it is run through a hog, automatically 
loaded on cars and delivered to a neighboring paper 
mill for fuel. 

The new mill is starting off finely, and it is the in- 
tention of the company to saw 4,000,000 feet of bard- 
woods, 8,000,000 feet of hemlock and 15,000,000 feet 
of pine this year. 
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NEW MILL OF THE BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER COMPA NY AT SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
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Dealers of 
\y Experience 
Know that it’s best to order direct 


from the manufacturers of 


ROPER 
N.C. PINE 


if they wish high quality and prompt 
service. We have a daily output-of 
500,000 feet, modern mills and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities at Norfolk, 
Va., New Bere and Belhaven,.N. C., 
and can ship by rail or vessel. ~~ 


John L. Roper Lbr. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, Cable Address 
18 Broadway, New Yor! “ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
191 Middle St.,Portland, Me. A. B, C, Code 


Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y, and 
88 Broad St., . Mass. American Lumberman Telecode 














N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 











Our equipment ‘enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 

















FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


NORFOLK, VA, 


Flat Iron Bidg., New York, 











Rowland Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


== KILN-DRIED ROUGH == 


N. C. PINE. 


150,000 Ft. Daily. 
MILLS, Main Office and Wharves, — 


BOWDENS, N.C. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


' 


TAre l if 
We operate no Planitig Mill which insures you i. 
the best of grades 
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[ NASHVILLE, TENN. | 














We have at our Mills 


6,000,000 Feet 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“over 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 
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_HARDW DWOODS. 


-We Have Thick Poplar. 


_ Se ereaares 





You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2!4" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 











OAK FLOORING 











GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 
eehanie ea - 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama, 
Gadsden—The Cone tember Company has increased 
its capital stock to $100 
Sunflower—The Lacabenteen Lumber Company has been 
ee by J. L. Lambenthall, J. N. Lambenthall and 
others 





California. 
Artesia—The Artesia Lumber Compan 
ceeded by the Artesia Lumber & Cemen 
Colorado. 
Denver—The Wallace Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Missouri Lumber Company. 
Connecticut. 
Cheshire—A. E. Smith is out of business. 
Hartford—The Hartford Sash Door ‘Company will 
remove its business to Sheldon street. 
Idaho. 
Mullan—The Mullan Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness, 


has been suc- 
Company. 


Illinols. 

Chicago—John H. Crowell recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade with offices in the Security building. 

Chicago—Sherman & Kimball are —- of —— 

Chicago—The Scharbach Lumbe n 
creased its capital stock from $30 000 fo 20,080, 

Versailles—N. Bast recently entered the lumber trade. 

White Hall—The E. R. Darlington Lumber Company 
has sold out. 

Yorkville—The Farmers’ 
entered the lumber trade. 


Richmond—The ano W. Davis ame Company 
has increased its capital stock to $60,0 


lowa. 


Palo—The Wisowa Lumber Company has sold out to 

the Beddick-Eastman Lumber Company. 
Kansas, 

Alma—The Oetinger Lumber Company has sold out. 

Ashland—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Company has 
been succeeded wy, the Stewart Lumber Company. 

Bloom—The Brown Lumber & Hardware Company has 
been succeeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Company, 

Wamego—Atkinson & Hutchinson recently entered the 
lumber trade. 

Wichita—The Peerless lumber yard, owned 7 the J. 
W. Metz Lumber Company, has been sold to F. G. Moore. 
Kentucky. 

Glendale—The Glendale Lumber Company has_ been 
ormenined by J. H. Richards, V. L. Green and W. T. 

char 

Louisville—The Falls City Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale hardwood lumber trade, 

Uniontown—J. E. Greenwell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Uniontown Lumber Company. 

Loulsiana. 

Bryceland—The T. J. Kerlin Lumber pomeouy has 
been succeeded by the Bryceland Lumber Company. 

Cumnock—Blake & Weldy have been succeeded by the 
Cumnock Lumber Company. 

Michigan. 

Caro—W. A. Forbes & Co. have been succeeded by the 
W. A. Forbes Company. 

Coral—The Cora! Lamber Company recently entered 
the lumber trade, 

Corruna—The Corruna Furniture Company has merged 
with the Fox & Mason Furniture Company 

Grand Rapids—The Davies Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale hardwood lumber trade. 

Grand a A. Gordon has entered the commis- 


Grand Rapids—The P. A. Gordon Lumber Company is 
closing out. 

Manistee—The Manistee Planing Mill Company has 
changed its name to the West Michigan Flooring Com- 
pany. 


in- 


Elevator Company recently 


Minnesota. 
Buhl-Chisholm-Gilbert-Nashwauk—The Range Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the Dower Lumber Com- 
pa ny: headquarters, Wadena. 
inneapo is—The In oldstad Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Red Diamond Lumber Company. 
area Myers Lumber Company will remove to 
Red Elm, 8. D., about March 1, 
Mississippi. 
Pelahatchee—The Lockwood Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $300,000. 
Missouri. 
Kansas City—The Duncan Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
Nebraska, 
ow eh hea Bullard Lumber Company has sold out 


ee 
Ravenna—The Tidball Lumber Company is selling ‘out 
to the Greenslit Lumber Company. 
New Jersey. 
Hoboken—The Fred D, Hirt eee has changed its 
name to the Chapman Trim Com 
Woodbridge—The Valentine Lamber Company is out 


of business, 
New York. 
» = ag Randolph Lumber Company is out of 
usin 
Fabius—The Fabius Lumber Company is out of busi- 


ness, 
North Carolina. 
papevinn—Quyte & | MpQueen are out of business. 
Lakeview—S. J. . Gardner have been succeeded 
by Percy L. Gardne 
‘stoneville—G. M. "Mitchell & Son recently began the 
manufacture of porch columns, 


Ohio. 

» Gesinnet--ehe Sterrett Lumber Company is out of 
usiness 
me columbus—The Dixie Lumber Company has moved to 

ariett 

Columbus-—The Buttles Avenue Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,0 

Columbus—The B. Leach Lumber Com any has been 
taken over by the Sowers-Leach Lumber ompany. 

Gandusky—Gticher & & Schuck are closing out. 

Oklahoma. 

Purcell—The A. C, Houston Lumber Company is sell- 

ing out to W. H. P. Trudgeon. 
Oregon. 

Woodburn—oO. F. Haskell is selling out to the Mon- 

arch Lumber Company. 
Pennsylvania. 

Aiegheny—Sultus Meess & Son are selling out. 

Emlenton—The Webb Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 


Gepmpegre— Dawid i. Bylerly has been succeeded by 
David G. Bylerl 

Graterford— enty i 

Zelienople—J. I 


. Yellis is out of business. 
t & Co. are out of business. 
South Dakota. 
Alexandria—B. N. Wood has been succeeded by the 
Red Diamond Lumber Company. 
ao -Gregory—The Rosebud Lumber Company has 
so. 
Morristown—The P. H. Diehl Lumber Company is 
organizing. 
Tennessee. 
Lexington—J. W. Darden is selling out. 
Texas, 
—— B. Spruance has been succeeded by Spru- 
ance 
Falls City--The Dewees Kowalik Lumber Company is 
selling out to the Alamo Lumber Company. 
Utah. 


Manti—The Union Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by ite. Baker Lumber Company; headquarters, 
Salt Lake Cit; 

Vermont. 
Davis Bridge—Wheeler & Hintfield are selling out 


to the Deer River Company. 

Hartford—French, Watson & Co. are out of business. 
Washington. 

Seattle—Gerhard & Hamilton are out of business. 

Pn na ng Carbolineum Treating & Paving Com- 

has been organized. 

“3 randell—A. Strandell’s mill was sold to H. W. Rod- 
man and George E. ller. 

Waterville— Ww. Stevens and associates have bought 
the Big Bend Lumber Company’s yards. 

West Virginia. 

Mahan—The J. W. Mahan Lumber Company has sur- 

rendered its charter. 





Wisconsin. 
Eau Claire—The John H. Kaiser Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 
Reedsburg— Braun has organized the Home Lum- 
ber & Construction Company and has taken over the 
roperty of the West Side Building Company to engage 
n retail lumber business. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
Ontarlo. 
Lumber company. Limited, has 
0 to $100,000. 


Toronto—The Gall 
increased its capital stock fram $24,0 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Anniston—The Houser {umber Company, authorized 
capital, $12,000. 

Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The Ozark Timber Company, authorized 
capital, $100,000; Daniel atz, Sigmund tz, Victor 
Sugarman, 

California. 
Los Angeles—The Hovey Sash & Door Manufacturing 


Company, authorized capital, $25,000. 
runo—The San Bruno Lumber Mill & General 
Construction Company. 
Florida. 
Greensboro—The Anderson Compare, & er ca - 
tal, $30,000; S. W. Anderson h of t 
place; U. Cc. Durham, of Rock Bluff, and 7 ---] 


Georgla. 
Ma MTT eeeennand Handle Company, 
capital, $10, 


authorized 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The Foldin Table 
authorized capital, $10, 
eee 000. Holmquist- -Swanson Company, authorized 
cap 
Chicago—The A. Fallen Company (interior finish, mill 
s apeel $20,000; A. Fallen, G. E. 
ickson. 
Indiana. 
Indianapolis—The Dynes-Pohlman Lumber i, Smeg 
authorized capital, $40,000; Eldon L. Dynes, G 
man and Carl E. Pohiman. 


& Bench Company, 


work etc.), —e 
Q. Johnson and 


Martinsville—The Davis Coogewane Company, author- 
ined Fu ital, Mw 000; Lorenz Ault, William Hussey 
an 

rae. 2 ‘ulton County ae ag I Company. 
authorized capital, $5. ‘000: A. J. Barrett, J. N. Studer and 
H. Hoffman. 

lowa. 

Brunsville—The » eens Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital, $10,00 
Kentucky. 


Hopkinsville—The Keach Furniture Company. 

Uniontown—The Uniontown Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $5,000. 

Louisiana. 

Bryceland~_7he pevetane Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $100 

New Gries ihe ‘Standard Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $3, 000; John W. Reid, Frank E. Reis and 
art aldw 


jr. 
Oil Cit y—the Oil Field Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $10,000 
Maine. 

——. Irish Bros. Company, authorized capi- 
ta 

Gardiner—The C. H. Spring Company (lumber etc.), 
authorized capital, $40,000. 

Massachusetts. 

rae P. Chase & Co., authorized capital, 
$100,000. 
Worcester—The Yo oung Bros. Company (woodenware 
etc.), authorized capital, $22,0 
ations. 


Grand Rapids—The Sanitam Land & Timber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $500,000; Charles R. Sligh and 

ers. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Red Diamond Luniber Company, 
authorized capital, $500,000. 

Stillwater—The White Bear Lumber Cepeeny, autWor- 
ized capital, $12,000; Robert Stoughter, T ‘Stoughter 
and Carl R ” Magnuson. 

Mississippt. 


rystal Springs—The Mi { Manufacturing Com- 
oe aa Sue capital, so 008 
Missourl. 
St. Louis—The Steinhauer Tr Ml & Motor Car Com- 
pany, authorized capital, $250,0 
New Mexico. 
Raton—The Roberts Lumber Company, authorized cap!- 
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tal, $5,000; Benjamin W. Fulghum, Edward W. Fulghum 
and John W. Riley. 
New York, 


Brooklyn—The Stevenson Lumber Company. author: 
ized capital, $50,000; James P. Stevenson, Harry Rubin- 
sky and others. 

New York—The American Barrel Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; F. R. Hinsell, Philadelphia, Pa., G. H 
B. Martin and 8S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J. 

New York—The Box Company of America, authorized 
ca ata) She. O8; E. Kirk Haskell, G. Belgard, V. M. Forest, 

s city. 

New York—The E. R. Thomas Motor Car Company, 
authorized capital $2,400,000; F. G. Braun, J. M. Green- 
field, jr. and E. M. Souza, this city. 


North Carolina. 

Morgantown—The Burke-McDowell Company, author- 
ized capital, $125,000. 

Statesville—The Crawford-Kennedy Furniture Com- 
pany, authorized capital, 550.008, 

ashington— = pe pak co River Lumber Company, 

authorized capital, $25,000; L. E. Everett, P. A. Nichol- 
son and L. H. nn. 

Weldon—The Daniels Gin & Lumber Company, author- 
izd_ capital, aint: . A. Lawrence and others, 

Winston-Salem—The Williard & Ader Furniture Com- 
pany, authorized capital, $20,000. 


Ohio. 
Cleveland—The L. A. Marshall Company, authorized 


a ital $10,000; L. A. Marshall, A. P. Gegenheimer and 
others. 


Oregon. 

Pendleton—The Pendleton Planing Mills Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; Robert Forster, G. I. LaDow 
and Charles H. Carter. 

Portland—The Coast Range Lumber & Timber Com- 
any, authorized capital, $500,000; H. C. Mahon, R. H. 

ipp and H. Koepke. 

Pennsylvania. 

Butler—The Butler Planing Mill Company; Walter Leh- 

man, Robert S. Rohm, George Dillich. 


Tennessee. 

Memphis—The mage Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $20,000; S. E. Ragsdale, C. B. Snowden, W. T. 
Hudson and others. 

Nashville—The Forsythe Bros. Lumber Company of 
Lawrence county, authorized capital $20,000; J. M. For- 
sythe, E. L. Forsythe, B. F. Watkins and E. J. Parker. 

Pulaski—The Consolidated Phosphate Company (timber, 
land pepe etc.) authorized capital $700,000; John W. 
Fry, oy. . Alexander and others. 

Texas, 

Dalhart—The Eureka Lumber Company, authorized 
coomte®. $15,000; T. A. Hilburn, John McMurry and A. C. 

organ. 

ebster—The Webster Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $10,000. 
Virginia. 

Staunton—The Mercereau-Hawkins_ Tie Company: 
authorized capital, $100,000; E. K. Mercereau, > A 
Mercereau, J. M. Hawkins and others. 

—_— Miles Lumber Company, authorized capital, 

10, le 
‘ Washington. 

Tacoma—The Fir Tree Lumber Company, authorized 
poe $50,000; George B. Richardson, H. Martin and 


ones. 
West Virginia. 

Logan—The Rocky Creek Coal Company, authorized 
capital $300,000; Fred C. Morlitz, Adam Boenig, ‘ 
Stenike and others. 

West Union—The West Union Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; G. H. Giffor > tson, L. 
M. Scott, of this city; M. H. Cottrili, of Wallace, ‘and 


others. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 

Vancouver—With headquarters in this city, the British 
Canadian Lumber Corporation, capitalized at $20,000,000, 
has been organized by British, eastern Canadian and Ameri- 
can capitalists. The corporation has large timber claims 
throughout Canada. 

Ontarlo. 

Toronto—George Rathbone, Limited, authorized capital, 
200,000; George Rathbone, Thomas HE. Rathbone, Charles 

arshall and others. 

Toronto—The George Thomson Lumber Company, 
Limited, authorized capital, $100,000; George Thomson, 
Frederick Thomson, Frederick H. Hurlburt and others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


California. 
Dorris—George A. Pratt, of Igerna, and E. A. C. Lack- 
langer, of Gazelle, contemplate establishment of a box 
factory. 








Indiana, 
Parker City—Jellison & Wall will enlarge their plant. 
Louisiana. 

Forest Hill—B. E. Smith will rebuild mill recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Mississippi. 

Louisville—Capt. A. C. Shryer, mill man of Scott 
county, plans erection of two large saw mills and a 
planing mill eight miles from this town. 

Virginia. 

Roanoke—The Consolidated Tramway Company is 
planning to invest $25,000 in establishing an aerial tram- 
way manufacturing plant. 

Oregon. 

Klamath Falls—James Morrow is planning the installa- 
tion of a saw mill. 

Portland—The Oregon & Washington Lumber Company 
will probably rebuild mill destroyed February 28. 

Washington. 

Spokane—The Carbolineum Treating & Paving Com- 
pany, recently organized, will erect a plant costing 
approximately $25,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


Loulsiana. 

Forest Hill—B. E. Smith’s mill was burned February 
28; loss $3,000, uninsured. 

Pollock—The boiler and fuel room at the J. F. Ball & 
Bro. Lumber Company’s plant were burned recently; loss, 
$4,000, with $2,500 insurance. 

Michigan. 

Ludington—Fire destroyed the wood turning depart- 
ment of the age A na! Company’s factory February 
23; loss $60,000, with $35,000 insurance. 

Mississippi. 

Nola—T. A. Graves, operating a mill near here, lost 

the plant by fire last week. 
Ohio, 

Chilicothe—The H. 8. Adams Lumber Company suf- 

ered a loss by fire at its plant recently. 








Portsmouth—E, M. Funk’s planing mill was visited by 
fire recently. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Oregon & Washington Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill in South Portland was destroyed by fire 
February 28; loss estimated at $100,000, insurance $42,000. 


Texas, 


Voth—Fire destroyed the planer and box factory of 
the Keith Lumber Company February 24. 


Utah. 


Richfield—Fire destroyed the Anderson-Fisher Lumber 
Company’s plant; loss, $6,000, with no insurance. 


Washington. 
Napavine—The Newaukum Mill Company’s mill was 
A eae by fire February 26; loss $30,000, insurance 
‘Aberdeen—The A. J. West Lumber Company’s mil! at 
Seep —— was destroyed by fire February 27; loss 


BBB LDL LILI IIIS 


LUMBERMAN’S FAMILY CREMATED IN BURN- 
ING OF HOME. 


PARKERSBURG, W, VA., Feb, 21.—Sutton, this state, has 
been called upon to record one of the darkest chapters 
in West Virginia history. On Sunday night the home of 
J. D. Harden was burned to the ground, his wife, five 
children and an orphan child being cremated. The names 
and ages of those meeting this horrible death were as 
follows: Mrs. J. D, Harden, aged 38 years; Pembroke 
Harden, _— 11; Margaret Harden, aged 8; James and 
Beva Harden, twins, aged 5; Paul Harden, aged 3, and 
Ada Green, aged 12. And Mr. Harden is so terribly 
burned that little hope is entertained for his recovery. 

Mr. Harden was found on the ground in front of the 
house in an unconscious condition and unable to tell any- 
thing about the origin of the fire, but regained con- 
sciousness this morning and was able to give some in- 
formation concerning the tragedy. He was sleeping in 
an upstairs room with Mrs. Harden and the baby Paul. 
He was awakened about midnight and found the lower 
floor of the house in flames, He awoke his wife and the 
five children sleeping in an adjoining room, and leading 
two children by the hand started for the stairway; he 
said there was a brilliant flash of light, a quiver of the 
house, the feeling in his legs and body was suspended and 
he knew no more until he awoke this morning. 

Mrs. Harden, who leaped from a second-story window, 
and who was soon to be a mother, died thirty minutes 
later, The others were burned to a crisp and were be- 
yond recognition. 

Mr. Harden is connected with the Mead Lumber Com- 
pany and the Waggy & Harden Lumber Company and is 
one of the best known lumbermen in this section of the 
country, operating some of the largest mills in Braxton 
county. He was also prominent in oil circles. 

The origin of the fire is unknown, but is supposed to 
have resulted from a gas explosion in a bedroom in which 
some of the children were sleeping. 

The tragedy has cast a gloom over the entire state. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—In line with a number of 
other suits filed in the circuit court recently by lumbermen 
against the same defendants for rebates on logs milled in 
transit R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, has filed suit against 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valle 
Railroad Companies for $10,000. The suits, it is understood, 
are friendly, the railroads wishing to have an order of court 
to pay rebates to avoid any conflict which might arise over 
construction of laws regulating interstate commerce. 














FLORENCE, WIS., March 2.—The $2,000 judgment in favor 
of plaintiff has been set aside by the supreme court of Wis- 
consin in the case of Charles 0. Allen vs. the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad Company. Suit was brought to re- 
cover damages for destruction by fire of plaintiff's saw mill 
at Commonwealth alleged to have been caused by a spark 
from a locomotive. 


Repwoop, N. C., March 3.—A resale of the property of 
the Neuse River Lumber Company, bankrupt, has been an- 
nounced for Wednesday, March 22. 


Detroit, MICcH., March 2.—Fred C. Ross, bankrupt lum- 
berman, was arrested February 16 by Deputy United States 
Marshal Taylor on a warrant charging him with concealin 
assets from his trustees in bankruptcy. He was release 
under $2,000 bail. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—W. F. Taylor filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy at Shreveport February 238; liabilities 
scheduled at $467,735.72, with no assets. It is stated the 
etition results from the failure two years ago of the W. F. 
Taylor Company, Limited, and the D. C. Richardson-Taylor 
Lumber Company, both of Shreveport. 


LEONTON, FLA., March 3.—The Seminole Saw Mill Com- 
pany went into hands of receiver last week. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Martin H. Sullivan, of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., brou ht yy | precesdings against the 
K. & P. Lumber Company, of this city. is son, Daniel 
Sullivan, was named as one of the receivers. 


CLoster, N. J., March 1.—Drvin A. King, manufacturer of 
sash, doors etc., has made an assignment. 


Easton, Pa., March 3.—Hiram Wise, lumber, pleats mill 
and coal operator, has gone into receiver's hands. Whitam 
Speer named receiver. 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA., March 3.—The Hawker Lumber 
Company ; receiver appointed. 


Waterviint, N. Y., Feb. 28.—A_ bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against the Knaus Bros. & Auwine Company. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 2.—The Beaumont Stair & Fixture 
Company; receiver applied for. 


TAYLOR, TEX., March 2.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the Independent Lumber Company. 


New York, March 3.—A petition in pentsuntey has been 
filed against O. J. Gregorious, manufacturer of moldings at 
324 Bast Twenty-third street, this city. 


A bankruptcy petition has been filed against the Sinclair 
Laundry Machinery Company, of Chicago; the Colonial Trust 
& Savings bank appointed receiver. 
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aera oa a, 
List of Thoroughly Dry Stock for Immediate 
Delivery, Band Sawed and Trimmed : 





40,000 ft. 4-4 lst & 2nds Quartered White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 6-4 Ist & 2nds Quartered White Oak, 
30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak. 
10,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak, 
12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Guertened White Oak, 
20,000 ft. 5-4 Ist & 2nds Plain White Oak. 
30,000 ft. 6-4 1st & 2nds Plain White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak, 
5,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak, 
30,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
24,000 ft. 5-4 1st & 2nds Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 6-4 lst & 2nds Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 8-4 Ist & 2nds Red Gum. 

30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Quartered Red Gum. 

200,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

150,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

40,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Basswood. 

30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 


For Prices Address 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. “"Siic*™ 











~ 
Carpenters 
and 
Builders 


will refer your trade to our 


' POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and Heading. 











We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,009,000 feet of 
well assorted and selected stock, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 














| saues OFFICE: 2nd Nat'l Bank Bigg, CINCINNATI, O. 





Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 





MANUFACTURERS 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














mamas BASSWOOD 
RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceili Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Quartered White Oak. 


LARGE FLASH FIGURED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


We Also Manufacture: 


Plain Red | ¥., 


= > all of 


WhiteOak babe Red Gum 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 






































Trade— 
The White Bros. Lumber Co. 


ANNOUNCES that it has succeeded the 
G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company, 
and is in a position to supply the trade with 
everything in Southern Hardwoods, Yellow 
Pine and West Coast Products. Factory 
Stock a specialty. Send us your inquiries. 
Prompt Service. Quick Shipments. 


1261 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. 
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Lumber of 


J. A. Wilkinson 








The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers. 


HARDWOODS 

















ang teem - Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., 
ite Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
F 
. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED ({yoersns American 


For farther particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, [ll. 














NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








ROBERT HENRY JENKES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 1.—This city has lost one 
of its foremost citizens and business men, the local 
lumber market,a member of the highest rank, a great 
circle of men a comrade and friend endeared to them by 
every quality that inheres in sterling character. Robert 
H. Jenks, one of the best known and most popular 
lumberman of Cleveland, passed away, in his home in 
this city, Sunday, February 26, in his fifty-seventh year, 
after an illness of about one month. Heart failure was 
the immediate cause of his death, but Mr. Jenks had been 
failing for some time. 

In the fall of 1907 Mr. Jenks suffered a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, which left him in a very weakened 
condition. Last fall he was prostrated by an attack of 
ptomaine poisoning while attending a convention at 
Detroit; Mich., but recovered sufficiently to be at his 
office occasionally. A month ago he suffered a cold, but 
he was not thought to be in a serious condition until 


| Saturday, last, when he had a sudden relapse; he passed 


away Sunday morning. 

Mr. Jenks was born at Crown Point, N. Y., July 26, 
1854, the son of a pioneer lumberman of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. Two years later the family moved 
to St. Clair, Mich., where the father, Benjamin L. Jenks, 
conducted lumbering operations several winters on the 
Huron shore. Later the elder Jenks became connected 
at Forester, Mich,, with Smith, Kelly & Co.; later he was 
identified with the John L. Woods mill, five miles south 
of Forester. Robert H. Jenks’ father died when the son 
was 14 years of age and Robert H. Jenks entered the 





member of the Union Club, of this city. Besides his 
control of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company and 
the Tremont Lumber Company he was interested in the 
Cuyahoga, Lake Erie, South Cleveland and Norris lumber 
companies. He was a highly esteemed member of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and was 
a valuable aid in its important activities. 

Mr. Jenks married, thirty years ago, Miss Clara 
Brampton, of Cleveland. To them twin daughters were 
born, now about 22 years of age. 


At a special meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, held February 27, President A. C. Klumph 
informed its members officially of the death of Mr. 
Jenks and made appropriate remarks concerning the 
life of their late associate. J. J. Wemple, one of his 
closest friends, paid a warm tribute to Mr. Jenks’ ster- 
ling character. C. H. Prescott and others’ spoke warmly 
of the high regard in which Mr. Jenks was held. The 
chairman appointed a committee to draft suitable reso- 
lutions, consisting of J. J. Wemple, William H. Teare 
and A. W. Ellenberger. This committee formulated 
the following, which were submitted to the board and 
adopted: 


* 

It is a singular fact that life and death have a mys- 
terious connection. We come into this world unconsciously 
and depart, to a greater or less extent, the same. Life is 
a greater mystery than death, for all things in nature go 
to show that the animal body returns to its native element. 
The granite rocks disintegrate while feeding the hungry moss 
clinging to them; the leaves of the forest draw their daily 
supply of life from‘ the viewless atmosphere; the flower 
buds and blooms, and that which gives it life is unseen. 
It fades and droops away. The leaves fall and enrich the 
earth; nevertheless, the coming spring re- 
news their life and vigor. 

Thus it is with man. He puts forth the 
tender leaves of Hope, blossoms, bears his 
blushing honors, but in a longer or shorter 
period of time the frosts of the autumn of 
life o’ertake him and he is soon laid away, 
but as nature renews itself from season to 
season so does a good life renew all that is 
good and noble and elevating in mankind, 
and the influence of a good life never dies. 

While life is a mystery, it is a fact that 
it gives us the desire and also the ability 
to appreciate and love our fellows, and the 
more appreciative we are ourselves the more 
we find to appreciate, and also the more we 
are appreciated. We sometimes meet a per- 
son who is more richly endowed with these 
qualities than others, and. to him we natu- 
rally draw near. The more of these people 
we meet the’ more our own lives are 
enriched. 

A man possessing in very marked degree 
all the qualities that combine to make a 
man amiable, attractive and lovable was our 
departed friend and _ business associate, 
Robert H. Jenks. 

We, your ‘committee to draw these reso- 
lutions, have had the pleasure, as well as 
the honor, of very close and intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, and have had for 
many years these privileges, thereby enrich- 
ing our own lives as.well as those with 
whom we are associated. 

In, yiew of all these facts, we wish to 
offer the following : 

Be it resolved, That in the death of our 
mutual friend and business acquaintance, 
Robert H. Jenks, his family and those near 
to him with the ties of kinship have met 
with a loss which can not be repaired, and 
that we, as friends and close acquaintances, 
deeply sympathize with him in this, their 
sad hour of bereavement, this being espe- 
clally true of the wife and daughters. 

Resolved, That in the death of Robert H. 
Jenks the business interests of this city 
have met with the loss of an affable, earnest, 
high minded business gentleman. 

Resolved, That in his death those who are 
engaged in the building material business of 
this great city and country have been de- 
prived of the advice and assistance of one 
who was always ready and able to do his 


THE LATE ROBERT HENRY JENKS, OF CLEVELAND, OLIO; part. 


Born July 26, 1854; died February 26, 1911. 


employ of Brad & Smithbeck, lumbermen of Tawas, 
Mich. Four years later he came to Cleveland and en- 
tered the employ of Woods, Perry & Co. Here he de- 
veloped such business ability that upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the firm, in 1886, as Woods, Jenks & Co., he be- 
came its managing partner. In July, 1893, Mr. Jenks 
began business under his own name, buying and selling 
forest products. The growth of this enterprise .became 
so large that, two years later, it became necessary to 
organize the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Jenks was president and treasurer, John H. Jenks, 
his cousin, was vice president, and Samuel R. Greiner was 
secretary. The company handled at first about 15,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually; in five years the volume 
of its annual overturn of lumber exceeded 115,000,000 
feet. The company is one of the largest handlers of 
hemlock in the United States and is an important factor 
in the white pine, norway, southern pine and poplar 
trades. It also handles the various hardwoods extensively. 

In 1892 Mr. Jenks organized the Tremont Lumber 
Company, of Tremont, La., of which he was president. 
The company is one of the heaviest manufacturers of 
yellow pine lumber and controls, aside from its logging 
road, the Tremont & Gulf railroad, a standard gage com- 
mon carrier fifty miles in length, running from .Tremont 
to Winnfield, La. This road was, from its inception, the 
work of Mr. Jenks and he was its president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Jenks was a stockholder in and officer of three im- 
portant banking institutions of Cleveland, the Union Na- 
tional bank, the Central Trust Company and the Colonial 
National bank. He was interested in the Acme Transit 
Company, of Cleveland, was a loyal Hoo-Hoo and was a 


Resolved, That we, the members of the 

Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, and 

those closely associated with the persons 

forming same, have been deprived of one of 

their strongest supporters, most earnest workers and most 

courteous business associates, and that in his death all of 

those thus connected sincerely mourn, and that the refining 

element of his life will have a lasting and refining influence 
upon us all, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed upon the records 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers and a copy of 
the same furnished to the bereaved wife and daughters. 

CLEVELAND BoArD OF LUMBER DEALERS. 
WILLIAM H. THARE, 
A. W. ELLENBERGER, 
J. J. WEMPLE, 
Committee. 

The funeral was held from the family residence, 8502 
Euclid avenue, Wednesday, March 1. The services, which 
were extremely impressive, were conducted by Rev. Walter 
R. Breed, of St. Paul’s Episcopal church, assisted by 
Rev.’ J. F. Brant, of Boston. The Ionic quartet sang 
several beautiful selections. The pallbearers were A. ©. 
Klumph, A. B. Lambert, J. H. Aumick, H. M. Baker, 
I. W. Jones and L. M. Secord. The services were attended 
by about fifty local lumber dealers in a body, and beau- 
tiful floral tributes sent by the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers and the Cleveland Lumber Club were among 
the many tokens of regard. The interment at Lakeview 
cemetery was private. Besides his widow, Mr. Jenks 
leaves two grown daughters: Misses Lorine ‘and Florence 
Jenks. 





Cyrus K. Banks. 


BippEFoRD, Mz., Feb. 28.—Cyrus K. Banks, who ‘had been 
engaged in the lumber business in this city for forty-two 
years, senior member of the firm of Cyrus K. Banks & Sons, 
died at his home February 20, at the age of 76 years. Mr. 
Banks was born in Saco and worked in a lumber yard for 
years before he engaged in business with the late John 

anks. A widow, four sons, Otis C., Hartley C., Frank FP. 
and Ernest J. Banks, and two daughters survive. 
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The Late James Fraser. 


James Fraser, veteran lumberman of Chicago, passed 
away Tuesday, February 28, at his home in this city at the 
age of 82 years. Death was due to old age. 

Mr. Fraser was born in Paisley, Scotland, the son of a 
lace manufacturer, whose vocation he followed until 1855 
when he came to America. His first employment in this 
country was in the lumber yard of J. B. Young & Co., at 
Rockford, Ill. The same year, during his residence in that 
city, he made the acquaintance of Hunter Savidge, a_ car- 
peat. and in 1857 they bought a saw mill at Spring Lake, 

ich., which was the beginning of one of the most extensive 
lumber concerns in Michigan, the Cutler & Savidge Lumber 
Company. On account of ill health Mr. Fraser had to dis- 
pose of his interests at Spring Lake. He returned to Rock- 
ford, later entering the employ of Benjamin Brewster, who 
conducted a yard at Clark and Thirtieth streets, Chicago. 
Later Mr. Fraser established a yard at Galt, Ill., remained 
there until 1865, when he returned to Chicago and entered 
the lumber and shingle trade with Oscar rewster, with 
whom he continued in business until 1869. The firm was 
dissolved in 1870 and for two years Mr. Fraser was in busi- 
ness for himself. Then, with William Southworth, under 
the firm name of Fraser & Southworth, he conducted a 
commission business on South Water street. In 1879 this 
firm was dissolved and Mr. Fraser continued alone until 
1892, when I. R. Krum joined him and operations were con- 
ducted under the firm name of Krum-Fraser & Co. For 
years this concern did a large business handling car and 
cargo lumber from the North and also did considerable busi- 
ness in Pacific coast and southern products. Since 1895 
Mr. Fraser has continued the business alone. For twenty 
years he was exclusive representative in this market for the 
Northwestern Lumber Company. 





THE LATE JAMES FRASER. 


Mr. Fraser was a progressive man in the broadest sense 
of the word. Due largely to his initiative and enterprise 
several woods not generally used were successfully intro- 
duced and are now considered among the staples. He was 
the pioneer shipper of Pacific coast fir lumber to Chicago 
and made the first carload Ly = pe of red cedar shingles 
from the Pacific coast. During his connection for more than 
a half century with the lumber trade he witnessed geaetioety 
every innovation of progress in the industry. Je was a 
man of vigorous personality and was regarded as one of the 
best posted lumbermen in the Chicago trade. The fact that 
he was actively engaged at the age of four score years, with 
a record of fifty-five years in the trade, is remarkable. 

October 15, 1859, he married Miss Susan Loudon, of Pais- 
ley, Scotland, to which union six children were born, three of 
whom survive, two daughters and one son, James L. Fraser, 
manager of the Pine Lumber em of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The funeral was held at the Third Presbyterian church, 
Ashland avenue and Madison. street, Chicago, Thursday, 
March 2, at 1 o’clock. Interment at Rosehill cemetery. The 
honorary pallbearers were D. 8S. Pate, Colonel Robbins, 
George Green, Fred Gustorfson, William Templeton and J. 
W. Embree. Active pallbearers were D. W. O'Connor, Arthur 
Gourley, G. W. Bryant, Peter Sinclair, Charles Stone and 
William Hume. 





Charles L. Houseman. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., March 1.—Charles L. Houseman, lum- 
berman, educator and public spirited citizen, died at his 
home in this city Thursday, February 23, at the age of 61 
years, Mr. Houseman was born in Laporte, Ind., which city 
afforded him his common and high school education. In 
1872 he graduated from the University of Michigan with 
the degree of A. B., and for a few years taught in the high 
schools at Ligonier and Rolling Prairie, Ind., coming to this 
city in 1876 to accept the position of principal of the Mus- 
kegon High school. For two years he served as superintend- 
ent of schools. In 1885 Mr. Houseman made his first ven- 
ture in the lumber industry, logging on a small scale at 
Black Corners. The venture proving successful he severed 
his connection with the schools and afterward was engaged 
in lumbering in this city, Manistee, Ludington, Slocum, Van 
Buren and Bellaire. Besides his widow, Mr. Houseman 
leaves two sons and two daughters. 





Henry L. Glover. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Match 1.—A dispatch from Century, 
Fla., brings intelligence of the death at that place February 
26 of Henry L. Glover of Bright's disease. Deceased was 
born in Vermont September 18, 1851. About 1880 he came 
to Bay City .and was engaged for some time with the lum- 
bering firm of 8S. G. M. Gates. In 1888 he formed a busi- 
hess copartnership with the late J. T. McKeon, the firm 
being known as Glover & McKeon, logging jobbers, They 
went over into the Georgian bay district and took a con- 
tract of the Spanish River Lumber Company, at Spanish river, 
to cut logs for that company. The contract had a 7-year 
limit and the firm was to cut from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
feet of logs annually. ‘This contract was acceptably carried 
out. In the winter of 1892-3 the firm cut 37,760,000 feet 
of logs on the contract. They also took contracts to cut logs 
for Pitts & Co. and other firms. In 1897 Mr. Glover went 
to Mobile, where he was engaged in the lumbering business 
under the same firm name. In 1901 he accepted the manage- 
ment of the extensive lumbering operations of the Alger- 
Sullivan Company, at Century, Fla., and was in charge of 
its interests there up to the time of his death. He was ex- 
tremely popular with all classes and enjoyed the implicit 
confidence of the interests he served. His intimate friends 
in Bay City, including many leading business men, speak of 
him in the highest terms as a gentleman of marked probity 
and charming personality. The remains were taken to 
Mobile Wednesday and placed in a yault, later to be re- 
‘hoved to Bay City. 


He is survived by a widow, one son, George, now at Mo- 
bile, and a daughter Irene, at home. 





Charles Rehbein. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—The funeral of Charles Reh- 

bein, of the Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company, of this 
city, was held Monday from the family residence at 3133 
Bell avenue. Mr. Rehbein died there last Friday after an 
~~ lasting since the first of the year. He was 80 years 
of age. 
Mr. Rehbein was one of the pioneer planing mill men of 
St. Louis and probably was the oldest veteran in the city, 
both in point of years and service. He came to this city 
about a! years ago, and became connected with the Mis- 
sissippi Planing Mill at Thirteenth and O'Fallon streets. 
He retired from active business three years ago, prior to 
which time he was vice president of the Riddle-Rehbein 
concern. Since his retirement he had exercised an advisory 
interest in the company. 

Mr. Rehbein’s funeral was attended by many of those who 
knew him during his long and active career among the local 
lumbermen. 





Henry Austin. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Henry Austin, banker, 
lumber and real estate man, with large business interests in 
St. Paul, died at his home in Waterloo, Iowa, Saturday, 
February 25, as a result of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident last Wednesday. 

Mr. Austin was 70 years of age. He was president of the 
Great Northern Land & Stock Company, the North American 
Timber Company and the North American Land & Lumber 
Company, St. Paul concerns. For many years he was promi- 
nent in Iowa politics, having served several terms in the 
legislature. His estate is said to be worth $2,000,000, chiefly 
in land and lumber holdings. 

The funeral was held Wednesday, March 1, and was at- 
tended by many St. Paul men, among them being W. W. 
Hurd and T. Rushworth, partners of Mr. Austin. A 
widow, two sons and one daughter survive. Burial was at 
Austinville, Iowa. 





Joseph W. Little. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Joseph W. Little, president of 
the Niagara Cooperage Company, of Lockport, died February 
26 from typhoid fever. Mr. Little was born in Lockport 
March 12, 1843, and had been in the cooperage business 
there forty-two years. He was a civil war veteran and was 
for a time in the government service in Philadelphia. He 
took an active part in Lockport’s municipal affairs and was 
a prominent Mason. A son, George W. Little, is connected 
— my cooperage and lumber firm of Jackson & Tindle, 

lis city. 





Anton M. Paulson. 


LADYSMITH, WIis., Feb. 28.—Anton M. Paulson, of the 
Paulson-Ellingson Lumber Company, of Hawkins, is dead 
as the result of an accident at the company’s plant 
Vebruary 22. 





R. Francis Weston. 


LA Crossk, WIs., Feb. 27.—R. Francis Weston, contractor 
and formerly engaged in the lumber business in this city, 
died recently at the age of 74 years. 





Roderick B. Andrews. 


Len, MaAss., Feb. 28.—Roderick B. Andrews, inventor of 
a dry kiln for wood, died at his country place here Febru- 
ary 18. He was born in New Britain, Conn. For fourteen 
years he was superintendent of street construction in Boston 
and later manager of a dry kiln company in New York. 





Alden Cutler. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., March 1.-—-Alden Cutler, lumberman, of 
Pentwater, died recently from heart trouble. He was 55 
years of age, was a stockholder in the Sands & Maxwell 
Company and leaves a widow and two children. 





Capt. Lafayette Parker. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 1.—-Capt. Lafayette Parker, 71 
years of age, an old steamboat owner and river pues, died 
recently. Captain Parker was identified with the lumber 
interests of this city for a long time. He brought the first 
tow of logs handled by steamboat to St. Louis. 





Capt. Jonathan Pennell. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 1.—Capt. Jonathan Pennell, one 
of the oldest residents of Chester, Pa., and one of the pioneer 
coal and lumber merchants in that section of Pennsylvania, 
died suddeenly at his home in that city recently. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Charters at New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 

British steamer Cameron, 1,929 tons, Gulf to p. p. U. K. 
or Continent, timber, 77s 6d, March. 

German steamer Jupiter, 1,312 tons, Gulf to Bayonne and 
Tyne, timber, 85s, March. 

British steamer Syndic, 1,680 tons, Gulf to Greenock, tim 
ber, 75s, March. 

British steamer Craigendoran, 1,779 tons, Gulf to Greenock, 
timber, p. t., March-April. 

British steamer Fernandina, 1,146 tons, Gulf to South- 
ampton and Queensboro, timber, p. t., March-April. 

dwedish steamer Helsinyborg, 1,422 tons, Miramichi to 
Belfast, deals, 36s, May-June. 

British steamer Riplingham, 1,549 tons, Gulf to Antwerp, 
timber, 80s, March. 

Dutch steamer Ameland, 1,632 tons, Gulf to one pot east 
coast United Kingdom, timber, 82s 6d, March-April. 

Dutch steamer Merak, 1,877 tons, Gulf to Rotterdam, tim- 
ber, 75s, March-April. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


British steamer Netherfield, 2,021 tons, Mobile or Pensacola 
to Buenos Aires, La Plata or Rosario, lumber, 120s, March- 
April. 

PNorwe an bark Ceres, 1,429 tons, Mobile to Buenos Aires, 
lumber, $11.50. 

Norwegian bark Heimdal, 1,354 tons, Pensacola to Ibicuy, 
lumber, $11.25. 

Italian bark Mairi Bhan, 1,287 tons, Bridgewater to Buenos 
Aires, lumber, $8. 

Italian bark Bianchetto, 1,538 tons, Pensacola to Buenos 
Aires, lumber, 
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FLOORING 
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Also a complete stock-of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and 
we’ll quote on either regular or 
specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WIS. 
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We have to offer 


1000,000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood, 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 











Richardson Lumber Co. 


Mills and Sales Offices: 
Bay City and Alpena, Mich. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 
75 Mit. 4-4 Balm 
60 M ft. 1x4 White Pine No. 3 Com. & Better 
400 M {t. 4-4 Hardwood No. 3 
150 M 4-4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech, rail or 
water shipment. 


Complete Stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 











1. 
Norwegian bark Alfheim, 1,142 tons, Bridgewater, N. 8., 





WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


WEST BAY CITY, 


Ani 


Bradley, Miller & Co., 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


{000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Bara 
9 « iX oO. rn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Bara This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 





on 
pplication 











Johannesburg 


Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


100M ft. 4-4 No, 2 Common & Better Birch. 
20M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Birch. 

300M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
40M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
5OM ft. 1x4 Hemlock, 

250M ft. 2x6 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

800M ft. 2x8 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. — 

600M ft. 2x10—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x12—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 














Look at These Items 


200,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 
250,000 ft. 6/4 No. 8 common beech. 

80,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
10,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 common and better elm. 
500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 hemlock. 


Wecan fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


o Can Ship Mixed Orders 
D tnnemmniiemoemet (5 

















operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request Q 











_§ 
E. B. Foss & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 






































to Buenos Aires, lumber, $8. 
Norwegian bark Staut, 1,131 tons, Bridgewater, N. 8., to 
Buenos Aires, lumber, 8. 
WEST INDIES ETC. 
Schooner Gladys, 645 tons, Mobile to San Juan, lumber, 
t 


‘chooner Herald, 474 tons, New York, via Wilmington, 
a. :< . 


., to Port-au-Prince, lumber, p. t 


Spot Freight Quotations on Exports From New York 
for Europe. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Hardwood Softwood Oooper- Wooden- 


lumber, lumber, age, ware, 

per ton perton. per 40 cubic feet. 
BOONE. ki:280usse0 00 10c-100 12c-100 7s 6d 8s 9d 
BORGO ic kcccescoveess 15c-100 17c-100 10s 10s 
are 12s 6d 15s- 10s 15s 
DE ob iccewoo ene 19c-100* 22c-100* 10c{ 12¢c 
erent 20 22%ec 12%t 12%T 


c 
* = pounds. += cubic feet. 





From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 


Prins Willem, Aux Cayes—12,098 feet lumber. 

Kroonland, Antwerp—15,064 feet lumber. 

Finland, Antwerp—15,098 feet lumber. 

Swanley, Auckland—39,387 feet lumber ; 5 cases lumber. 

Chicago City, Bristol—177 pieces lumber; 105 bundles 
lumber. 

E di Larranaga, Buenos Ayres—48,151 feet lumber. 

Savoia, Cayenne—22,849 feet lumber. 

Santa Marta, Colon—3,200 feet lumber. 

Albingia, Cartagena—2,857 feet lumber. 

Manzanillo, Cienfuegos—582 bundles shakes and hoops. 

York Castle, Cape Town—2,263 staves; 3,903 pieces lum- 
ber; 58,193 feet lumber; 13 crates lumber. 

Coppenume, Demerara—30,217 feet lumber. 

York Castle, Delagoa Bay—3,202 feet lumber. 

Thimu, Eten—4,503 staves; 16,579 feet lumber. 

Cincinnati, Genoa—34,508 staves. 

Furnessia, Glasgow—515 pieces lumber ; 56 bundles lumber. 

Caledonia, Glasgow—252 packages lumber; 124 bundles 
lumber ; 837 packages lumber. 

Toronto, Hull—7,509 feet lumber ; 576 bundles lumber. 

Eva, Havana—286 bundles shakes and headings. 

Bermudian, Hamilton—1 car lumber; 47 bundles lumber. 

Saratoga, Havana—50,792 feet lumber. 

Touraine, Havre—10 cases lumber. 

Hawana, Habana—1,148 pieces lumber ; 47,821 feet lumber. 

Jolando di Giorgio, Kingston—630 packages shooks and 
headings. 

Prine Aug. Wilhelm, Kingston—860 bundles lumber; 1,040 
packages shooks and headings. 

Darpathia, Liverpool—-222 bundles shooks and headings. 

Baltic, Liverpool—3,799 pieces lumber; 1,162 logs. 

Mesaba, Lonc on—1,952 eces lumber. 

Oymric, Liverpool—2,179 pieces lumber; 6,000 pieces 
lumber. 

Minnewaska, London—19,438 feet lumber; 1,658 pieces 
lumber. 

BE di Larranaga, Montevideo—10,653 feet lumber. 

Toronto, Newcastle—503 pieces lumber. 

Albingia, Port Au Prince—10,585 feet lumber; 8 packages 
shooks. 

Gregory, Para—6,300 feet lumber; 723 bundles shooks. 

Christopher, Para—274,666 feet lumber. 

Campanello, Rotterdam—1,237 bundles lumber. 

Florizel, St. Johns—1 car staves. 

Alconda, Sydney—78,472 feet lumber ; 18,115 pieces staves. 

Swanley, Sydney—99,429 feet lumber; 212 pieces lumber. 

Mewvico, Vera Cruz—28,906 feet lumber ; 29 bundles lumber. 





From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 

Steamer California, Liverpool—Yellow pine, oak, walnut, 
mahogany and ash lumber; dogwood, hickory, elm and ash 
logs; handles; staves. 

Steamer Lacelsior, Havana—Box material; box shooks; 
staves; hoops; yellow _pine lumber. 

Steamer Mar Rajo, Bordeaux—Staves. 

Steamer Momus, New York—466,666 feet lumber; box ma- 
terial; headings. 

Steamer Massapequa, Porto Rico—Crate material; box 
material. 

Steamer Louisiana, Dunkirk—Yellow pine. oak, gum and 
ash lumber; gum and poplar logs; pencil slats; staves. 

Steamer Owonian, London and Antwerp—Oak, gum, walnut, 
poplar, ash and mahogany lumber; hickory, ash, persimmon 
and poplar logs; gum squares; staves; headings. 

Steamer Victorious, Algiers—Staves. 

Steamer Musician, Liverpool—Staves. 

Steamer Horace, Antwerp—Oak and gum lumber ; dogwood 
logs; staves. x . 

Steamer South Australia, Hull and London—Yellow pine, 
oak, gum, mahogany, poplar, ash, walnut and mahogany 
lumber ; oak and ash logs; staves; handles ; headings. 

Steamer Dinnamare, Naples and Genoa—Oak and gum 
lumber; oak logs; staves. 

Steamer Antilles, New York—183,333 feet lumber ; staves ; 
holly logs ; héAdings, 

Steamer Maria, Triest, Marseilles, Venice and Ancona— 
Yellow pine and gum lumber; pine timber; oak, poplar, ash 
and cedar logs; staves. 

Steamer ‘J'oor Head, Belfast—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
cypress and ash lumber; staves; hoops; handles. 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 
KOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 

Schooner HW. M. Roberts, I. Pla & Co., Havana, Cuba. 

Schooner Margaret A. Roper, Cooney Hckstein & Co., San 
Domingo. 

Schooner Clara HB. Randall, G. 8. Baxter & Co., New York. 

Steamer Onondago, Boston, Mass. 

Steamer Comanche, New York. 

Steamer Essex, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Merrimack, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Alpha, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Arapahoe, New_York. 

Steamer Jroquois, New York. 

Steamer Ossabaw, Key West, Fla. 

Schooner Jessie A. Bishop, B. G. Phinney Co., Boston, 
M 


ass. 
Schooner Henry F. Kreger, Eppinger & Russell Co., New 
Y 


ork. 

Schooner George H. Ames, Mason Forwarding Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Schooner Henry O. Barrett, Eppinger & Russell Co., New 


ork. 

Schooner Charles Davenport, Fernandina, Fla. 

Schooner O. H. Brown, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York. 
Steamer Chippewa, Eppinger & Russell Co., New York. 
Barge Dom Pedro, Cummer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barge Jottenville, Cummer Lumber Co., New_York. 

Barge South West, Eppinger & Russell Co., New York. 





From Norfolk, Va. 
FOR WERK PNDED FEBRUARY 25. 


Schooner Richard Linthicum, New York—Pine lumber. 
Schooner Agnes Quillan, Baltimore—Pine lumber. 

Barger Pocomoke, New York—Railroad ties. 

Schooner Hattie King, barge George May, Baltimore—Pine 


lumber. 
Sch r A. & M. Carlisle, New York—Rallroad ties. 





From Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Steamers Norwood, G. OC. Lindauer, San Jacinto, Mayfair 
and Coronado—Lumber for California nts. 
Steam schooner Coaster, San Pedro—Lumber. 
Steam schooner Washington, San Francisco—Lumber. 
Steam schooner Hoquiam, San Francisco—Lumber. 
Schooner Jim Butler, southern California—Lumber. 
Schooner Raymond, San Pedro—Lumber. 
Vessel Meteor, San Pedro—Lumber. 
Steamer Fairoaks, San Francisco—Lumber. 
Steamer Daisy Freeman, San Francisco—Lumber. 
Steamer Wasp, San Francisco—Lumber. 
Steamer Yellowstone, San Francisco—Lumber. 





From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Steamer Westerner, San Francisco—550,000 feet fir. 
Steamer Casco, San Francisco—525,000 feet fir. 
Steamer Queen Alewandra, Shanghai—3,468,855 feet fir. 
‘ 7 ag steamer Wandsbek, Tsingtau for order—2,012,119 
ee r. 





From San Francisco. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Steamer Acapulco, Central America—13,590 feet lumber ; 
Mexico—554 bundles box shooks. 
Schooner Muriel, Mahukona, T. H.—55,701 feet. lumber. 


Schooner . G. Watson, Papeete, Tahiti—522,878 feet 
lumber ; 150 bundles lath. 





From Eureka, Cal. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 

. enwagion steamer Mathilda, South America—1,080,484 
ee es. 

Steamer Alliance, Portland, Ore.—1,100 doors, lumber and 
merchandise. 
a Katherine, San Francisco—Redwood lumber and 
shingles. 
—ee Aberdeen, San Francisco—Redwood lumber and 
shakes. 

Steamer Despatch, San Pedro—Redwood lumber, shakes 
and shingles. 
ae ga J. J. Loggie, San Francisco—Redwood lumber and 
shingles. 

Steamer Jaqua, San Pedro—Shingles and shakes. 
—e North Fork, San Francisco—Redwood lumber and 
shakes, 

Steamer William H. Murphy, San Pedro—Redwood lumber, 
shingles and shakes. 
— Prentiss, San Francisco—Lumber shingles and 
shakes, 

Steamer Vanguard, San Pedro—Lumber and shingles. 
net Acme, San Pedro—Redwood lumber, shingles and 
shakes. 

Schooner Robert Searles, Honolulu—Red lumber, 602, 
feet, and 1,200 bundles shingles, Ce 

Steamer City of Topeka, San Francisco—Lumber, doors, 
stave columns and merchandise. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 38. 











Regarding the volume of business the yardmen have 
not much complaint to make of their trade all winter, 
and as the spring approaches they see a seasonable 
growth of inquiry and demand. In the city there has 
been practically no cessation of demand since last 
spring, though naturally it sagged during the holiday 
season. The prospect for a reasonably fair business 
never was better. Country dealers are keeping their 
stocks in better assortment as the spring draws near 
and are not averse to buying whenever anything in 
the shape of a bargain is offered, and just as likely 
as not at the full list, as they need the lumber badly. 
Prices are stronger than they were two months ago, 
and hope is not held out to buyers that they will 
moderate until the spring trade is over with. There 
is usually a market slump in the summer, but that is 
of no benefit to the dealers who want lumber for April 
and May delivery, and it is entirely problematical 
whether it will occur the coming summer. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
February 25 were 34,994,000 feet, as against 41,463,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 25 amounted to 
255,932,000 feet, a decrease of 26,292,000 feet under 
those of the corresponding period in 1910. Shipments 
of lumber for the week ended February 25 were 15,- 
432,000 feet, as against 20,042,000 feet for the same 
week last year. Total shipments from January 1 to 
February 25 aggregated 106,467,000 feet, as against 
137,509,000 feet for the corresponding interval in 1910. 
Receipts and shipments of shingles for the week fell 
behind those of the corresponding time last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK BNDED yupasane 25. 
: b 
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NE ieceeras Ke akae ae aS abe 34,994,000 4,834,000 
DEE Venn s.escdisemh cow eee seed 41,463,000 5,621,000 
NN S Sh accdne mee od-ebin 6,469,000 787,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 25. 
Lumber. Shinglvs. 
ES ee ee ee een 255,932,000 49,794,000 
ER AEA ee 5: 282,224,000 46,496,(00 
RIED: hta-6-4 0010:0:0-0-4 950-0, ean 8,298,000 
| ASS SD Rae 26,282,000 «iw we wees 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OR siclid pp cewstwGe cadena caek 15,432,000 4,801,000 
EE tala ot eats ces bed eras nals oiee 20,042,000 5,403,000 
NN relay a ch svatin ciaiete 4,610,000 602,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE bats ¢ ob < xore heron ws sla.a Sealer 106,467,000 87,635,000 
ee ‘ere 187,509,000 42,789,000 
a | a ee eee . 81,042,000 5,157,000 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
tor the week ended March 1 were: 
CLASS No. Value. 


Ba a seh ask Die a ee bik Get x eS 5 $ 4,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ Sal Ges 86 247,900 

5,000 and under | ES 44 274,500 
10,000 and under SNS. 6 ose weeds 12 192,000 
25,000 and under a ee 2 58,000 


50,000 and under 100,000. 


125,000 
Brooks Estate, 16-story brick: office build- 











ME Wee are eck oN ee oes Rises 1 1,000,000 
Ng os ote ote wih de oS ohh aibipate 152 $ ‘1, ” 500 
Average valuation for week......... ae 12'510 
Totals PTVIOUE WOK. «oo. sic ceweces 122 1 7 300 
Average valuation previous week.... ... ,265 
Totals corresponding week 1910...... 127 458, 450 
Totals January 1 to March 1, 1911... 883 9°070,000 
Totals corresponding period 1910.... 871 12,529,775 
Totals corresponding period 1909....1,355 15,500,650 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 903 6,081,600 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 943 7,253,650 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 934 8,254,825 
Totals corresponding period 1905.... 651 6,602,610 
Totals corresponding period 1904.... 443 5,025,000 
Totals corresponding period 1903.... 613 5,508,250 

N Pi 
orthern Pine. 
Chicago. Prices of white pine are holding very 


firm. Stocks of No. 4 and better are not excessive, 
and if demand assumes large proportions this year 
supplies will be very low, as a shortage already exists. 
Manufacturers are giving this matter considerable at 
tention so that they will not be obliged to go out and 
seek stocks of certain items later in the year. The 
retail trade does not appear to be in much of a hurry 
to get into the market for stocks, but this end of the 
business is expected to improve as soon as spring opens 
fully. 
ewe 
Minneapolis, Minn. Retailers are beginning to 
come into the market with orders for spring delivery 
and prospects gradually are improving, though trade 
can not be called brisk. Collections are slow in a 
good part of this territory, especially in North Dakota, 
and a conservative spirit prevails, but heavy snowfall 
has given an excellent prospect for the farmers and 
there is a growing feeling of confidence. Prices are 
holding their own without any appreciable gain. 
While low grade boards are comparatively scarce, 
there is no demand to speak of and they have not 
been advanced, as far as actual sales go. Wholesale 
stocks are broken and considerable trouble is antici 
pated in filling large assortment orders. Narrow 
widths of the better grades are especially short. 
en 
Bay City and Saginaw. Dealers report a fair busi 
ness, the market being in better form than a year ago 
as to movement of stocks and prospects are brighter 
since more extended building operations are in plan 
than a year ago. Lumber will be no cheaper, regard 
less of the outcome of the reciprocity deal, as stocks 
available in the Georgian Bay district, from which the 
Saginaw Valley as well as the East is supplied, are 
diminishing every year and the cost of lumbering is 
increasing yearly. 
PPO 
Buffalo, N. Y. There has been quite an amount of 
low grade lumber bought lately from the producers 
by eastern buyers, but prices are running about the 
same as a year ago and there is expected to be plenty 
of stock for all purchasers without paying a premium 
for it. The local yards are finding a fair market for 
the better grades and some of them complain of the 
searcity of the best stock. Building lumber sales will 
soon begin to show a good increase. 


—oOeeeeeeeees> 


New York. Demand continues restricted to require 
ments, which are moderate. Retailers are not inclined 
to anticipate future requirements, and the best that 
can be expected is a gradual increase as trade condi 
tions warrant. Considerable confidence is expressed in 
the building outlook, but until that materializes no 
decided improvement is expected. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is a scarcity of shop and the 
better grades, and large orders are becoming harder 
to fill. This fact was demonstrated the last week, 
when one inquiry for 500,000 feet went begging for 
prompt shipment from any one source. In lower 
grades the demand is fair and prices are firm. In fact, 
there has been no apparent change in lists, but dealers 
express some anticipation of slight advances if present 
conditions continue long. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Pittsburg,-Pa. Larger demand is reported from the 
leading dealers in this territory. Demand is mainly 
from eastern points, but it is rapidly absorbing stocks 
and is giving a firmer tone to prices, though as yet 
they are far below what the producers claim to be 
normal, Clear spruce is very firm and is scarce. 
Export trade is still taking a good block of the pro 
duction at this time. 








New York. Trade continues of fair proportions. 
Manufacturers expect a good trade throughout the 
year, which is confirmed by reports from manufacturing 
points where preparations have been made for a 
normal cut. West Virginia spruce is moving fairly 
satisfactorily, but there is very little snap to it. 





Boston, Mass. The market has two asking prices, 
little business being done at the top price. Manufac 


turers who have been fortunate in booking large or- 
ders are asking $23, although no sales have been made 
this week above $22 In the market for random 
a fair amount of new business has been reported. 
Spruce covering boards are quiet. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. An increasing activity in demand is in 
evidence, which makes it apparent that buyers are 
on the lookout for spring stocks. Cedar operators say 
that there is going to be a normal input of cedar 
stock all over the North this winter, but dry stocks 
in certain items are well cleaned out. There is some 
demand for railroad ties, and a fair inquiry for tele 
graph poles, but posts are by all odds the leading item 
in the current movement. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The actual movement of cedar 
stock is good for the time of year, but producers re- 
port very little doing in contracts and orders for 
spring delivery. They are still concentrating atten 
tion on logging operations and not crowding the mar 
ket under present conditions, as the comparative 
scarcity of dry stocks is assurance that they will be 
practically disposed of before the present winter’s 
cut is dry enough for shipment. Considerable interest 
is felt in the policy of the railroads, as to whether 
they will carry out their declared intention of econo 
mizing since their defeat in the rate cases 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Sules are increasing as the more active 
season approaches and inquiries from dealers betoken 
an urgency in their wants. Probably there are very 
few dealers in this market who have been able to 
procure a complete assortment of hardwoods for their 
spring ‘demand, but as a rule the local yards have a 
fair aggregate of lumber on hand, even if it is not 
proportioned as to assortment or to the most wanted 
varieties. Whether there will be any surplus of hard 
woods during the coming season is doubtful, for the 
reason that consumers’ stocks have been so reduced 
within the last year that an enormous quantity of 
lumber will be required to restore them to their nor 
mal volume. Much of the lumber that has been used 
by the big interests the Jast few months has been for 
stuff that they have needed for immediate use. It is 
the testimony of local yardmen and wholesalers that 
there is a scarcity of dry plain red oak and some of 
them are hard put to secure well manufactured stock. 
Quarter sawed white oak still remains inactive. Gum 
is in strong request at steadily advancing quotations 
Cottonwood is a good mover, especially in box boards. 
Of the northern hardwoods, birch and maple still con 
tinue firm. Hardwood flooring is active, and there is 
un increasing demand from the interior finish fae 
tories. Basswood is quiet. Ash is in fair request with 
no surplus of stock. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is « good fecling in the 
market and every prospect for a spring trade com 
mensurate with supplies. Oak is the big factor in the 
market and is selling strong, with advances on some 
of the thick stock. Birch and maple are moving less 
actively, but being scarce articles they are not offered 
freely, and price advances are being asked by most 
of the mills. Business is fully up to the average for 
the time of year. 

Kansas City, Mo. The only noticeable change in 
this hardwood market is some increase in the move- 
ment of red and sap gum, with prices correspondingly 
firm. Oak, for wagon, implement and furniture fac 
tories, is very firm and the demand normal or better. 
(iood dry stocks are not any too plentiful, and when 
any are offered they find ready buyers and no dis- 
cussion of prices. Very good values are being ob- 
tained on special bills. Oak flooring is firm and de 
mand fairly active. Considerable maple flooring is 
moving and the market is strong. 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues very satisfac 
tory, according to general report. Nothing booming, 
but orders are large in the aggregate and the turnover 
is considered good. The tendency toward firmness 
continues, due largely to expanding demand and to 
the recognition of the fact that the spring demand 
is to be filled from stocks of dry lumber which are 
low. Prices are stationary, Export demand is active, 
and prices obtained on the other side of the water 
are considered very good. Satisfactory progress has 
been made in the manufacture of lumber during the 
last few days as a result of more favorable weather 
conditions, but the shortage of log supply is such that 
« short supply of hardwood lumber is feared before 
there ean be any correction of the deficiency in logs 

Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood conditions show a grad 
ual betterment. Plain oak, ash and hickory espe 
cially are active, but red gum is the strongest item 
of them all, this latter grade having made rapid ad 
vancement. Poplar is in good request. Ash is nor- 
mal. Birch, beech and maple hold their own. Call 
is liberal for mahogany and walnut from the furniture 
people. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand continues to show strength 
and an improvement over the situation last month, 
While sales have not passed normal, they are rapidly 
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HAVE A NICE STOCK OF 


4-4 Log Run Basswood 


in fine shipping condition. Will have 
an an assortment of 


\ a4'and 104 Log Run Birch ! 


in a short time. Send your inquiries for 





HEMLOCK, ASH, ELM, SPRUCE, MAPLE 


to the 


C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Saipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, 3 i Wisconsin 
_—(1.113.4.0-—ioic————— 
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LUMBER 


Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


ITEMS WE WANT TO MOVE: 


2 cars each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 2 Shop 3 cars 6x4 No. 4 Com. 
2 cars each 5-4 & 6-4 No. 3 Shop car each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 5 Com. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 3 Com. 1 car each 1x4 & 1x6-8’ No.2 Com. 
1 car 8-4 No. 3 Shop 2 care 1x4 10’ No.2 Com. 
l car 5-4 No. 4 Com. 1 car 4x4 Shop Common 


Write For Prices On Items You Can Use. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., DRUMMOND, 
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| Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine 


LUMBER 


and other 





Manufacturers of 
Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc.,White 
Pine, Bass wood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast and Southern 
Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 


FOREST 
PRODUCTS | sm Cedar Shingles. 


New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8047 
Cable Address, Mershette. AB C Telecode end Western Union Codes 
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Digging Asphalt from Trinidad Lake. 


It pays to know 


It pays the dealer to know what he’s 
selling as much as the customer to know 
what he’s buying. 

But a dealer doesn’t know when he 
offers his customer roofings of “‘special pro- 
cess’’, ‘“secret formula’’, or ‘‘our own 
composition”’’. 


How can he know when the makers 
don’t tell what their roofings are made of ¢ 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is roofing everybody knows about. For years 
we have been telling consumers (through our 
widespread national advertising) that Genasco 
is made of Nature's everlasting waterproofer 
Trinidad Lake asphalt. And we tell them why 
it lasts. 

They know what they’re getting, when they 
buy Genasco, and that’s one good reason why 
they get it. 

If you know about the roofing that you have 
to sell you'll be better able to convince and 
land”? your customers, Get Genasco of your 
jobber and prepare for bigger sales. 

The Kant-leak Kleet appeals quickly to customers. 
Makes roofing doubly easy to apply. Waterproofs seams 


without cement. Prevents nail-leaks. Ask your jobber 
for Genasco with Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll, 





THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and 


largest manufacturers of ready- 
rooting in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cw , 5 . : . 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


"Rave Cy 
6 ua res OF 





Cross-section, Genasco Model Roofing 


— oe Crushed Quartz 
ties 'I'rinidud Lake Asphalt 
3 Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 



























MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 


With Single, Double and Quadruple power Guaran- 
teed for 700 horse power. Only factory in the world 


making their own el Machines. Prices the lowest 
For Catalog and Calendar, address 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, towa. 
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6 7 
BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


(Late Bryce, Junor & White) 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 
28 Basinghall St. ‘LONDON 

















approaching that point and are regarded as satisfac- 
tory, in view of general conditions. It is not believed 
that the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion will seriously affect buying on the part of the 
railroads, which have been staying out of the market 
with an effort pending final decision of the rate cases, 
and which need material so badly that they must buy. 
Quartered oak is selling better, while plain oak is in 
good demand. Mahogany is much improved. 





Lynchburg, Va. Improvement in trade over last 
week is reported in domestic and export business. 
Some large orders from Canadian points are reported. 
Northern and New England demands are very good, 
that for oak car stock and ties leading, and a good 
demand for oak boards. Several large orders for gum 
increased the volume considerably, and the export 
trade in oak and poplar ae: reported as very satis- 
factory. The settling of freight rate question is 
regarded here by many as uaving a wholesome effect, 
and the usual spring business is expected. Collections 
are only fair. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Conditions the last week have 
been far from satisfactory. Sales are slow, but in- 
quiries keep up fairly well. Some of the larger houses 
report that business is fair, while a majority complain 
of slowness. Results from men on the road are not 
up to expectations, and, while there is some selling, 
there is dissatisfaction as to the volume of business 
done, more especially among manufacturing consumers. 
There is encouragemeut in the reported improvement 
in the buying for the foreign trade, which steadily is 
becoming more marked. Oak leads in volume of 
transactions, and there is a good inquiry for white 
oak, quarter sawed and plain. Red oak, and red and 
white mixed, are the most active in the sales. In- 
quiry and orders for heavy oak for car stock and 
timbers continue good. Chestnut is moving fairly, 
with continued inquiry for long ones and twos for 
the interior building trade of the East, but there is a 
wide difference in the views of buyers and sellers on 
prices and the transactions are not heavy. Sound 
wormy is meeting with a good volume of trade, espe 
cially for good stuff, which is readily disposed of at 
satisfactory prices. Low grade is plentiful and is 
meeting with fair sale owing to the good demand, 
which appears to be growing steadily. Red gum is 
meeting with a good share of attention, especially in 
the furniture and interior manufacturers’ trade. Ash 
is meeting with fair demand from the wagon and 
carriage industries, with some movement for the fur 
niture industry. Heavy, thick stock, well dried, is 
very scarce, while that which is offered is generally of 
recent cut, and the wagon manufacturers demand that 
the stock be over three years in the air. Hickory is 
moving fairly to the wheel, shaft and pole trade, 
with stocks barely equal to the wants of the trade. 
Cottonwood is meeting with a fair volume of trade 
and good inquiries. Birch is in fair movement for 
white, for the furniture industry. Basswood is receiv 
ing fair attention. Walnut is moving steadily for 
the export trade, and the improvement continues, 
especially for lumber. ‘There is a good inquiry for 
walnut logs for the export trade. Cherry is in fair 
movement, mostly for export. Buckeye and other 
varieties of hardwoods are receiving some attention. 





New York. A slightly better tone has pervaded the 
market, and, as the spring season is near at hand, a 
gradual improvement is expected. Prices for the bet 
ter grades are strong and manufacturers say their 
mills are working to about 65 percent of their capac- 
ity, although it is conceded that future operations will 
depend very largely upon the amount of building work 
that will develop within the next month. Inquiries 
from manufacturers and factory trade are increasing, 
and this indicates that buyers are endeavoring to find 
out which way the market leans as to prices. Oak, 
ash, beech, birch and maple are moving on a good 
basis. Low grade hardwoods still continue inactive. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are getting a better inquiry 
in various lines and making some fair sales. The 
situation is perhaps better locally than in the East, 
where it is said to be a trifle slow. Maple continues 
one of the firmest woods and not largely carried by 
the yards, some lumbermen predicting that a slightly 
lower range of prices may be seen in Michigan around 
the opening of the navigation season. Good birch 
remains strong in price also, with not much in yards 
here. Oak, in both plain and quartered, is holding 
its own. 

Pittsburg, Pa. in the best grades demand is stronger 
and prices are firm. Demand is active for poplar, oak, 
maple and chestnut, each of which has received a good 
deal of attention from consumers for some days. In 
the lower grades stocks are not large and prices are 
better than for several weeks. Inquiries indicate a 
much more active state of trade for hardwoods during 
the early spring season. Hickory sales are small, and 
inquiries are scattered and for small lots. Dealers 
claim that there is little to be found at this time. 
Ash of the better grades is quite actively called for 
and is not overplentiful. Lower grades of ash are 
easier, but are improving in sales and in demand. 

eee 

Columbus, Ohio. The feature of this trade is a bet- 
ter movement of the lower grades. Manufacturers and 
shippers report an unusually good demand for the lower 
grades and the volume of business is increasing. Prices 
remain firm and orders are well distributed. Quar 
tered oak is in fair request, Firsts and seconds at the 


Ohio river are quoted at $76 to $78. Demand is good 
for plain oak at these quotations: Firsts and seconds, 
#50; No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 common, $21. Chestnut 
also is in fair demand and prices continue firm as 
follows: Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; 
sound wormy, $15.50. Ash is still slow but has im- 
proved slightly. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is limited but prices gener 
ally are well held. Quartered oak has been selling 
slowly and it is reported that some lots have been of 
fered at concessions. Birch is in fair demand. Maple 
is selling in fair sized lots. : 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There is a fair demand for hemlock at 
northern points by rail as well as at yards. Some 
interest also is awakening in shipments by water for 
the opening of navigation. Manufacturers are better 
satisfied with the values they are getting, and are 
making laudable efforts to get the recent advance. 
Stocks are much broken in the North but the esti- 
mated cut this winter will be enough to care for the 
season’s trade. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Not much is being done by dealers 
in hemlock and they are not getting very good figures, 
stock being quite plentiful and little of it being 
wanted for present use owing to the fact that build 
ing operations have not begun to any extent. Some 
of the yards are not adding largely to their stocks, 
having bought too early a year ago, and now antici 
pating that later on they will have a chance to lay 
in hemlock at lower prices. There is a good deal of 
hemlock from Pennsylvania seeking a market most of 
the time, in addition to lake stock. 





New York. Hemlock is in good call for building 
requirements, and the suburban sections are contrib 
uting a good portion of the business. Prices are 
usually firm and the situation is as good as can be 
expected under existing conditions. 


—_—_—eeOoOom 


Pittsburg, Pa. Northwestern mills apparently ar 
well cleaned out of dry stock and are advancing prices 
somewhat because of the additional demands upon 
them. Dry stock is not looked for from that section 
for another sixty days, at least. Demand for West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania hemlock is larger, and 
prices are firmer than for some time. An advance is 
looked for to the basis of the old list of $20 before 
many weeks. New business is large and there is every 
indication of a growing volume in trade. 





Boston, Mass. Buyers have not been anxious to in 
crease their holdings. Few lots have been offered at 
concessions, however, showing that holders look for an 
upward turn to the market. For eastern and northern 
clipped boards few sales have been made at better 
than $19. 

_— Ore 

Columbus, Ohio. ‘he market has become more sx 
tive because of the advances in yellow pine, a large 
volume of business having been reported. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. A stronger inquiry for poplar is noted and 
representatives and wholesalers are of the opinion that 
poplar from now on will be in much heavier demand. 
Prices are fairly firm, and salesmen who travel through 
Indiana and Michigan report a good business. 








Baltimore, Md. A gain in orders is noted, and 
distribution has attained such volume as to prevent 
accumulations of stocks. Common grades are being 
called for more freely, while the good grades always 
are in demand. foreign buyers are forwarding numer 


* ous inquiries, which help to steady and even advance 


the range of prices. Everyone is prepared for a 
material improvement in trade. 


_— 





~~ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Medium manufacturers’ grades 
of poplar are in good supply, with plenty in sight to 
meet demands. The reports as to low grade poplar 
are very encouraging, the movement of which has 
been steady, and stocks are no longer a serious menace 
to the market prices for the top grades. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market continues firm with « 
fair volume of business. Prices for the ordinary si” 
are firsts and seconds, $56 at the Ohio river; No. ! 
common, $35; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 common, 
$15. Wide sizes are from $80 to $135. 

corn eee 

New York. Purchases are confined to current needs, 
to a large extent, with high grades holding the bev! 
position. Offerings are ample for demand. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. This market is in a more healthy sti 
though there is as yet not an abundance of orde: 
Inquiries are numerous and west coast representati\ 
believe that it will only be a short time before thiny 
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will begin to hum. Fir prices are stronger on dimen- 
sion and timbers, and the mills report an increased 
demand. Spruce yard stock is in fair inquiry, with 
prices steady. 

Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber maintains the healthy 
condition that has prevailed the last few weeks with 
increased demand, and most of the mills are quoting 
50 cents to $1 higher than thirty days ago, and very 
few orders can be placed at old prices. Upper grades 
have stiffened especially and all the millmen report 
prospects much better than at the beginning of Feb 
ruary. Railroad buying is mostly in comparatively 
small bills, with the exception of a very large tie in 
quiry by the Harriman system. ‘Ties are still hanging 
around $8.50 but will likely reach $9.50 in the near fu- 
ture. Fir and cedar lumber logs hold steady. 

Seattle, Wash. Demand continues fairly good, but 
prices are not what they should be. Locally there 
seems to be a building revival, and it is reported that 
this condition is true of the whole Coast. The off- 
shore trade continues good, 





Portland, Ore. ‘The placing of an order by the 
Harriman lines for 30,000,000 railroad ties with mills 
in this district has had a very stimulating effect upon 
the tie market, and its effect is also being felt in the 
lumber market. Several cargoes also have been placed 
by foreign buyers, and as, without doubt, there will 
be wu very heavy local demand the outlook for the 
lumber manufacturers here is much brighter than a 
week ayo. The log market remains unchanged, most 
ot the camps remaining idle. It is expected that most 
of them will be in operation by April 1. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There have been some fair inquiries 
in fir recently and prices have remained firm, with a 
normal amount of lumber moving, though some com- 
petition is felt from yellow pine. Im spruce, stock 
is being sold for aeroplane purposes, and this sort of 
market is developing to quite an extent. Most of the 
cedar sold in this market is in the form of shingles. 





Western Pine. 





Chicago. Trade is rapidly assuming proportions 
highly satisfactory to manufacturers of western pine. 
Inquiries are of such nature that lead them to believe 
that the coming season will utilize all available stocks. 
This applies to the California sugar pine and white 
pine and the Inland Empire western white pine. It is 
also believed that prices will be advanced before very 
long. 





Spokane, Wash. Although prices have shown no 
material change since a week ago, an increase is 
looked for in the near future. An increase in the 
number of inquiries indicates that this wood will find 
a ready market not only in the middle West but in 
far eastern markets, including many Canadian points. 


~ 





Buffalo, N. Y. The Pacific coast woods are moving 
in sympathy with other lumber and, while no large 
sales have been made recently, dealers are feeling 
more optimistic, and for the last week or two the 
future has looked more bright. Owing to the heavy 
charges for freight and handling much of the Cali- 
fornia pine for eastern markets is not unloaded here 
by dealers, but goes through direct. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Yellow pine representatives in this terri 
tory say they are having a fair trade for almost all 
items of yard stock and especially for dimension. The 
retail yards are counting upon an active trade as soon 
is the weather will permit outdoor work, and are pre 
paring their stocks accordingly. Timbers and railroad 
stock are fairly active, and while this end of the busi 
ness has not assumed the proportion the manufacturer 
would like to see, it is expected, now that the rate 
question has been settled, they will begin to buy lum 
her, for it is a well known fact that their supplies have 
heen reduced to almost nothing as they have not been 
in the market to any great extent for the last year. 
Manufacturers unquestionably are trying harder to 
live up to lists than they have done in the past, and 
March 6 concessions will be further reduced on nearly 
all items. 








Kansas City, Mo. The amount of railroad business 
being figured on is helping the lumber market, and 
the volume of this business now in sight promises that 
the year’s business will be above normal. Inasmuch 
us the mills do not expect much business from retailers 
ut this season of year, the volume received has not 
been at all discouraging. About all the low priced 
lumber has been taken off the market, and every day 
seems to bring with it more satisfactory market con- 
ditions. Owing to the fact that stocks are low at 
many of the yards, an early spring would bring with 
it very heavy purchases. Hight-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 
and 2 boards continue to be the scarcest items, and 
No. 1 dimension is very strong, with certain items 
getting very low. Several large concerns have found 
it necessary to advance a few items during the last 
week, and the market is firmer than it has been for 


months. The upper grades also are showing extra 
strength. The timber market is very strong. Many 
of the mills have booked about all of this business 
they care to for the time being, and at very good 
prices. Export trade is very active and the call for 
coastwise stock is also brisk. 


—eerr') 


Baltimore, Md. Along with other divisions of the 
yellow pine trade the demand for Georgia pine shows 
still further improvement. Lumber has been called 
for in the last few days in relatively liberal quanti- 
ties, and most of the firms here have been kept busy. 
The indications noted some time ago, when the manu- 
facturers showed a disposition to mark up their lists, 
have been amply L.rne out by subsequent develop- 
ments, and a pronounced change for the better has 
come over the situat''. The stocks held here suffice 
to meet the immedi: a4idemands, but there is no ex- 
tensive excess, and tHe range of prices has steadied 
still more. Reports from the producing sections are 
that a feeling of confidence prevails and that the tend- 
ency among the millmen is to hold out for better 
returns. Evidently the mills are getting into a posi- 
tion where they no longer are troubled by an inordi- 
nate competition which wipes out practically all 
profits. Prices are not soaring, but they are decidedly 
more encouraging than they have been for some time. 


eer 


Pittsburg, Pa. Reports are general of a broader 
demand for yellow pine, and increasing inquiries also, 
which have greatly stiffened the millmen’s attitude 
and is causing a generally better tone to the trade. 
The demand covers a wide range, and because of the 
apparent sentiment for higher prices, yard men are 
placing orders at present offerings and are preparing 
to stock up for the spring. Some of the Carolina 
mills are refusing to take much business on old lists 
and are canceling them frequently. Curtailment in 
production has led to a pretty clean market condition 
at this time, and surplus stocks do not appear to dis 
turb the upward trend. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is a fair degree of activity in 
yellow pine for the season, though there is not much 
building going on as yet, but dealers expect good 
sales this coming month with favorable weather. 
Prices are as a rule being held firmer than they were. 
The interests here holding yellow pine timber state 
that they would be glad to see reciprocity and do not 
think it would conflict with their trade in southern 
lumber, but would help general business. 

New York. Improving demand from all sources is 
contributing toward a better situation. Prices are 
somewhat unsteady, due to the keen competition which 
has resulted as spring approaches. There is consider 
able snap to the market, although most of the activity 
is in the way of inquiries which are acting as feelers. 


eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Steady improvement is noted. 
Building stock, heavy and light, is receiving fair 
attention, with improved inquiry for heavy Teidae 
and building timbers. There is better buying for the 
building material and interior manufacturers. Local 
yards are well stocked with yellow pine flooring and 
dressed building lumber, and the movement is said 
to be very satisfactory, with the outlook for the 
opening of the building season good. 





~ 


Boston, Mass. Demand from the yard trade has 
been quiet during the last few weeks, due in part to 
the heavy fall of snow. Mills are fairly well supplied 
with orders, although prices vary. No. 2 common is 
firmer. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. Shipments have been heavier the last 
week. Cargo shipments have taken the bulk of the 
business, which has been confined mostly to rough lum 
ber, although a very good car trade in dressed stock 
has materialized. The range of prices is maintained 
with no difficulty and there is evidence that advances 
will oceur shortly on certain lines, including No. 4 
edge and stocks, box lumber and culls. 

PBB LI 

Buffalo, N. Y. The market in North Carolina pine 
has been opening up fairly well and dealers state that 
prices are in better shape than for some time. As 
the result of more favorable weather there is reported 
a better demand for roofers, although the sale is not 
very strong yet. Box lumber is also in somewhat bet 
ter demand. Dealers are expecting a normal amount 
of business this spring and at better prices than those 
of last year. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand for stocks seems to have 
taken a sudden spurt. Builders are on the lookout 
for stocks, and the yards also are making inquiries 
for supplies. To the increased demand for lumber 
used in construction work must be added the calls of 
the boxmakers, which have remained active. 








Boston, Mass. A moderate amount of new business 
has been transacted the last week. For roofers de 
mand is not active and in some cases the market does 
not appear to be as firmly held as it was a week or 
ten days ago. Partition lacks snap. Rough edge is 
held at $29, although sales have been made at 50 cents 
less. 


New York, Demand continues fair, roofers and 
edge box being the best sellers. High grade stocks 
show little fluctuation and the demand for them is of 
moderate proportions. 


Cypress. 


Chicago. Demand is fair and steady for yard stock 
and the prospects are that trade from now on will 
gain in activity. Stocks at the local yards are none 
too large but receipts are coming in from time to time 
and there is no great complaint as to scarcity except 
where large lots are involved. According to the re 
ports the mills have a very fair assortment of stocks 
for the yard trade but there seems to be a scarcity in 
certain items, especially tank material. 

Kansas City, Mo. No changes have been noted in 
the cypress market. The movement is equally as good 
as it was a week ago and prices remain unchanged. 
Mill stocks show no improvement as to assortment. 
There may be a little more activity in factory stock, 
as the supplies laid in some weeks ago have become 
depleted and replenishment is necessary. 
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Baltimore, Md. ‘This wood has remained compara- 
tively quiet at a time when some of the divisions of 
the lumber trade developed marked activity. But it 
may be said to reflect the general strength of the 
market and to share in the benefits that have been 
experienced by dealers in other woods by a quickening 
of demand. Present progress of construction work 
indicates that the good effect upon the trade will 
become more pronounced before the season advances 
very far. The last week has seen an appreciable 
increase of interest in stocks. Dealers show a dispo- 
sition to place orders with greater freedom, and the 
range of prices has stiffened. 





New York. Millwork manufacturers are making 
more inquiries for spring requirements, and prices are 
steady. The outlook for an active spring is encourag- 
ing. Considerable business is expected from the build- 
ing trades as the spring advances, and there is every 
reason that this should result, as reports of contem 
plated building are good. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is improving and the 
outlook for the building season is very bright. De 
mand for tank stock eontinues good and prices are 
firm. Rough stock is showing improvement, with 
growing inquiry for thick and heavy stock. 

PBB 

Columbus, Ohio. The market is becoming steadier 
and there is less reports of price cutting. Business is 
fair and prospects improving. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles seem to be on the up 
grade. Clears are generally quoted at $3.22 this week. 
One or two concerns are selling stock a little lower 
than this. Clears are in a little better demand in this 
territory and are bringing $2.69, Chicago basis. Ex 
perts are of the opinion that the market will go from 
5 to 10 cents higher in another month. White cedars 
are in fair request, with prices about $2.90. Lath are 
active and values steady. 








Minneapolis, Minn. he market is stronger under 
the influence of an improvement in demand, which is 
reflected in quotations from the Coast. The trade is 
beginning to place orders for future delivery, and 
while transit stock is not heavily sought the feeling 
in the market is healthy. Stars are selling at $2.53 to 
$2.58, and clears at $3.04 to $3.09 on the 55-cent rate. 


—_—e——eraeraer'’ 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles have stiffened 
materially and a 10-cent advance in mill prices is now 
general, with quotations at $1.65 to $1.70 for stars 
and $2.10 for clears. Demand is more active and stocks 
on hand light, so that with spring trade under way the 
outlook will be for higher prices. Sixty to 70 percent 
of the mills have been closed and the curtailment un 
doubtedly will have a beneficial effect on spring trade 

Seattle, Wash. While there has been no further 

‘advance in the price of shingles over last week, the 

present rates are considered firm, and it is believed 
-by shingle men that the next few days will show a 
further increase. Demand is good, and few shingles 
are being manufactured. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Shingles are moving mod 
erately with no material changes in prices the last few 
months. Extra *A* are quoted in this market at $2.90; 
*A* are held at $2.40, and sound butts, $1.40. 


—eee eo 


Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles are firm at 
$1.65 for stars and $2.05 for clears, with some sales 
reported 5 cents less and some at 5 cents more than 
these figures. The demand is not heavy, but many 
of the mills are closed down and the supply is just 
about equal to the demand. Some of the mills are 
preparing to resume operations March 1, but by that 
time the spring buying will be on and the increase 
in production will easily be absorbed. Retail stocks 
are low and it is likely the call will be heavy. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is a good amount. of firmness 
in red cedar shingles owing to the fact that the sup- 
ply is growing less in this market and many of the 
mills on the Coast are closed. Dealers are not having 
a very brisk trade, but it is about up to normal and, 
while there were large receipts during the past season 
by lake, they will be pretty well absorbed this winter. 


eer 


Boston, Mass. ‘he market is much more firmly held 
than it was a few weeks ago. Manufacturers are con 
fident that they will be able to get much liigher prices 
when the spring demand starts. For cedar extras the 
asking price ranges from $3.25 to $3.40. In lath trad- 
ing has not been active of late. For 1%-inch prices 
range from $3.65 to $3.75, and 14-inch from $3.35 to 
$3.40, 

Columbus, Ohio. The market is firmer and the vol 
ume of business is larger. Red cedar juotations are 
clears, $3.40; stars, $2.90, and Hurekas, $3.95. Lath 
ure becoming more active as the building season ap 
proaches. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The receipts of 56,000 hogs at this market 
on Monday was an unexpected and large amount 
for this end of the packing season. However, packers 
knocked down the price to $7, which is likely to dis 
courage a repetition; besides, there are large quantities 
of barrels and tierces, so little hope is entertained for 
better prices. Red oak tierces are bringing $1.19; 
white, $1.20 and $1.25, and this is all that can be 
obtained. The recent decision regarding freight rates 
may prove a little encouraging to stave shippers, but 
this will be offset by gradually deelining demand as 
the season advances, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. Wooden tierce hoops lately 
have been called for by country packers and coopers 
at from $10.50 to $11 a thousand. * Demand continues 
normal for flour and sugar barrel stock and is likely 
to remain so until millers feel that the price of wheat 
has touched bottom. Ash butter tub staves and 
square ash heading are plentiful and low in price, 
while flat ash hoops are scarce, as anticipated 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 





net M Sa dade cscucan Ge tava oa coche sacha aire mae 

net M he ah cpakse bed eebsewed oneainn vce COO 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No, 1 17% inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

8 el Re Ere arene ree 07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, sot set 

nominal ER eeencsveescevecsrencesse ... No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., “30-inch Co ere ee ee 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per Sr 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5'4-foot, per M... 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... O4Y 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 1.00° to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, a Saree None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12 ime. ..«<s 30 to .BD 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... 10 to 50 
PTOUNE BOSD DAITOIR, 200 cccccsccsacece 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels A5 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
SE EE MOOI 65's bce cca ceswresccee 37 to B8Y, 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, M............... 4.75 to 5.00 


White oak oil staves, per 





to 35.00 


RI? <4. Scar to b-4 1 osca Resid. 6 64a Manca “No demand 

Hickory box straps........... iiens:ai Gini 10.00 to 11.00 
Lard tierces ; Waved Glanea: 6 eco bcd hate 1.20 to 1.30 
No hpi ate tases! in Mb bie Leel adit 5 to 1.00 


Pork barrels, ash ST7TY%, to 90 
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BAND MILL—COMPLETE. 

_ Capacity, 35,000 to 40,000 per day, with sawing contract 
for 15 million at $3.50 for sawing and piling; also own 10 
million feet, greater part white pine, adjoining 10 million 
additional tributary to mill setting and for sale. Price 
reasonable. Buyer must be responsible fulfilment present 
contract. Can furnish satisfactory reasons for selling. 

WASHINGTON MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., 

Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE—ADDING MACHINE. 

Almost new Universal Adding Machine, first class condl- 
tion, on enameled metal stand: will add and multiply and 
earry up into nine figures. Will sell at bargain. 

Address “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Wants position with first class manufacturer. 
Address G. E. FOUTS, Zanesville, O. 


GENERAL FOREMAN a SUPERINTENDENT 
Is open for engagement. Sash, door, stairs, bank, office and 
store fixtures, show and floor cases. Good, sound, practical 
man. Good detailer and stock biller. Thoroughly sound in 
the trade in all its branches. Good character. ~ 

Address “C. 46," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 

Send for free sample package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

Address “COFFEE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED. 

Saw mill superintendent of 25 years’ experience in panne, 
Minnesota’ and British Columbia wants employment. 
hustler who knows the lumber business and is familiar with 
the manufacture of box shooks. 

Address “D. 68," care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


; WANTED—-HARDWOOD SALESMAN 

lor factory trade. Some knowledge of yellow pine pre- 
ferred. Chicago territory Address “D. 67," care AMERLI 
CAN LUMBERMAN 
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DEPARTMENT 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 









For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
Fov four weeks, - - . - 75 cents a line. 






Nine words of ordinary lengt' make one line 
Heading counts as two lines 
No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. Ali adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 
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EXTRA! 

A single clearing house for the whole lum 
ber world! Such an institution is the Wanted 
& lor Sale Department of the AMERICAN Lum 
BERMAN. Advertise—get results and be happy. 

The number and variety of wants announced 
ind supplied through the classified ads is really 
remarkable. Not less so Is the vast number 
of replies handled daily; searcely a day but 
telegrams are received from firms asking to be 

















placed in communication with advertisers whose 
ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN 

There are always buyers in the market for 
timber, lumber and shingles, as well as those 
desirous of selling; sellers of second-hand ma 
chinery and those in need of such equipment 
To all these the columns of the LUMBERMAN 
afford valuable assistance. 

Send us your advertisement for our next 
issue 


WANT-— @oop OFFICE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of cedar pole departme nt: state whether bookkeeper or 
stenographer. Address “D. 53," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, ‘HARDWOODS. 
Advertiser would like to represe nt in Ohio a first class 
manufacturer. Compensation based om results. 
Address G. EE. FOUTS, Zanesville, O. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN SASH AND DOOR LINE 
For city of Chicago; man familiar with plans preferred ; 
state experience, i and salary expected. 

Address “DPD. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 












WANT—TO REPRESENT AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
And vicinity, good yellow pine, fir, hemlock, cypress, spruce 
and cedar shingle mills by middle aged man fully experienced 

Address “D. 58,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXTRAORDINARY PROPOSITION Loa. CARS. 
Russell 50,000 Ib. capacity standard gauge, automatic 
couplers, airbrake, 26” wheels, strictly first class condition 
in every respect. Phenomenal bargain, immediate ship 





ment Write or wire. Also 28-ton standard gauge Shay 
geared locomotive. —_ 40-ton American type, 6 driver, 
switcher locomotive, wirge tonnage relaying rails, all sec 
tions. DULUTII IKON & METAL CO., Duluth, Minn. 








FOR SALE—IN PENNSYLVANIA, 700 ACRE FARM 
And timber land. Good land, good buildings, modern saw 
and planing mill. A bargain. VP. 8. WOOD, Townville, Pa. 


taal ~ pave gronceny ASST.MGR.,OR SALESMAN 
By a 38-year-old married man with 20 years’ experience in 
the lumber business from “road monkey” to manager, in 
Mich., Wis., Ark., La. and Ga. Now employed as salesman 
by large Y. P. concern. A No. 1 references. 

Address “D>. G1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








INVESTIGATE THIS— FINE OPPORTUNITY 
To buy 18,000 acres Idaho pine lands. Will cut 150,000,000 
feet high grade cork pine. 380,000 acres additional can be 
bought adjacent. Owners are not lumbermen. Will sell out- 
right or coédperate with practical operator. 

Address “D. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTED BY CHICAGO PINE YARD 

Kor city trade of manufacturers, railroad companies and 

contractors. Address, giving experience and salary desired, 
“D. 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO LET CONTRACT 
To raise submerged logs on Lake Superior. Smooth clear water. 
Mill in operation at point of raising. Droppings from five 
hundred million feet State experience and equipment. 
Address “D. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED—ONE YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
By a St. Louis, Mo., company. One who has some knowledge 
of railroad lumber desired. 

Address “D. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE BLACK WALNUT LUMBER. 
L car 5/4 No. 1 Common, band sawn, dry. 
1 car 5/4 No. 2 Common, band sawn, dry. 
1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common, band sawn, dry. 
Will make very low price for immediate shipment. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANT-POSITION AS HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Ind., Ill, Ohio, Wis. or Mich. Indianapolis preferred as 
headquarters. Presently engaged; can give good reasons 
for change. Have experience and not afraid to hustle. Do 
not drink, thoroughly honest and dependable. 

'D. 

















Address 65," care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








7 
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WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MILL SUPT. 
Of good character and executive ability to direct manage- 
ment of dry kiln, care of engines and boilers and get results 
from large planing mill and box factory in Tennessee; work- 
ing poplar, oak ete. Answering give full information, where 
and when last employed. 
Address ‘D. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN, COMPETENT 
To handle order department of retail lumber and mill work 
business. Address giving references, experience and salary 
expected, KENTU ‘CKY LUMBER & MILL WORK CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED-A COMPETENT, PRACTICAL AND 
Experienced factory superintendent to take entire charge of 
an sush and door plant employing BF 175 men. Plant 
is located in a growing southern state, surrounded by a 
yood territory for supplying plenty of business. 30th stock 
yoods and special work manufactured at all times. If in 
terested, please give references and state salary wanted. 
Address “MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
or sash and door and general mill work jobbing house to 
take complete ‘charge men and stock; must - experienced. 
Kk. L. IWUGHES CO., Louisville, Ky. 











WANTED_—AN UP To DATE SUPERINTENDENT 
or millwork factory located in Illinois in a city of about 
30,000. Applicant must show good record and be qualified 
to turn out me ximum amount of work at minimum cost. 
Address “D. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


- WANTED-EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard manager for a small yard in central Wisconsin 
in German community. Must be honest and temperate. 
Address ' “D. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SHAY ENGINEER. 
State experience and references. 
Address “D. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














SIMPLIFIED LINE OF FRONT DOORS. 

Kasy selling, money making side line for those calling on 
retail dealers. Exclusive territory on commission basis for 
good men traveling Indiana, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir 
ginia Opportunity for lumber salesmen. For particulars 
address “DP. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
With experience to figure millwork and solicit business from 
contractors in Chicago and vicinity. One with acquaintance 
preferred. Must be competent to estimate correctly from 
plans and handle customers. None others need reply. Ad 
dress, giving full particulars, “D. 33,” care AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR PLANING MILL 
And assorting yard, doing a wholesale car trade, handling 
white pine and hardwoods. Remuneration on basis of salary 
and liberal share of net profits. Applications not considered 
except from those who have made a success of similar line. 

Address ‘Dp. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY FOR WESTERN 
Canada, two pricers for sash, door and special work factory, 
and two high class sash and door salesmen. Good openings 
for the right men. State experience and salary expected. 
THE HANBURY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

Brandon, Manitoba. 


-WANTED- YARD FOREMAN FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard in city. Must unload and load and pile lumbei 
himself and superintend the same work of other men in yard 
Wazes, $60.00 to $80.00 per month. 

Address “Dp. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 


We can help you to secure a position. Vilers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re 
(urns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—ONE FIRST CLASS STEAM SETTER. 
Wages $2.75 per ten-hour day. Season begins early in 
April. Apply at once. TABER ry UMBER CO., Keokuk, Ia. 


WANT-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN & MANAGER 
By a retail lumberman in Philadelphia, with large capital 
and extensive buying facilities, who desires to open a whole 





sale department. Salary and share of profits. Correspond 
ence strictly confidential. 
Address “D. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—RELIABLE MAN TO SELL 
Western pine on commission basis direct from mill. State 
territory. Address “Dp. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT FOREMAnw 
That has had experience in stock and special mill work. 
Must understand plans and be able to detail and bill in th« 
mill correctly. Prefer man with knowledge of stair work. 
Address “Vv. P. M.,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANT—EXPERIENCED MALE STENOGRAPHER 
or southern wholesale lumber office. Must be rapid and 
accurate and have some knowledge of bookkeeping and not 
afraid of work. Address, giving full particulars, references 
ete., and state salary in first letter, 

2 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


COMPETENT PLAN MAN FOR SASH AND DOOR 
Business capable of taking off items from plans, billing into 
factory and securing | b gry from contractors and archi 
tests. Address . 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—MANAGER FORA RETAIL YARD 
In a town of about twenty-five hundred population. Givé 
experience and references. 
Address “C. 58," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 
Ifandiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Evers 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac 


tical hardwood inspector who knew’ what vas wanted 
tound in sheep, with stiff covers and thump and_ fing: 
straps Size of book, closed, 44%4x8%_ inches Price pr 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, ¢°.50. Samp! 
pages free. Published and for sale by the : 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 5! 


Chicago 

















